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SERMONS. 



I. 

THE DEATH OF MOSES. 

" And the Lord spake unto Moses that selfsame day, saying, Get 
thee up into this mountain Abarim, unto mount Nebo, which is in the 
land of Moab, that is over against Jericho ; and behold the land of 
Canaan, which I give unto the children of Israel for a possession j And 
die in the mount whither thou goest up, and be gathered unto thy 
people ; as Aaron thy brother died in mount Hor, and was gathered 
unto his people : Because ye trespassed against Me amoiig the Children 
of Israel at the waters of Meribah-Kadesh, in the wilderness of Zin ; 
because ye sanctified Me not in the midst of the children of Israel Yet 
thou shalt see the land before thee ; but thou shalt not go thither unto 
the land which I give the children of Israel. **^Z?/«/. xxi^ii 48-52. 

" So Moses the servant of the Lord died there, in the land of Moab 
according to the word of the Lord. And he buried him in a valley in 
the land of Moab, over against Beth-peor ; but no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day." — Deui. xxxiv. 5, 6. 

And this is the end of it all. All the patience 
and all the valour; all the faith and zeal and 
self-sacrifice ; the magnificent challenge in the 
Court of Pharaoh ; the triumphant exodus from 
the house of bondage; the grand consolidation of 
the people into a nation, and the forty y^^x^ o\ 
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discipline in the wilderness that were to make them 
a great and mighty people, such as only suffering 
could make them, or any people — this is the end 
of it all ; not one of them but has left his bones 
to whiten in the desert ; and Moses, the Founder 
of the everlasting nation, must leave his to be 
enshrouded by the mists of the mountains — *' Go 
up to this Nebo and die." A lamentable failure ! 
As all human life is, if judged by its superficial 
aspects and temporal results — a failure from which 
even the truest and noblest lives are not exempt ; 
nay, which the truest and noblest the most pain- 
fully exemplify, it being an almost invariable law 
of God's moral government that worldly success 
should be in inverse ratio to the spiritual greatness 
and nobility of the life, as if heaven did judge it an 
insult and dishonour to confer the trivial prizes of 
this world upon that which can be adequately re- 
compensed only by its own divine distinctions, and 
spiritual rewards. A temporal failure therefore, hope- 
less and utter, presenting nothing but a blank of un- 
mitigated misfortune, to those who see no deeper than 
the surface and no farther than the present, and excit- 
ing in this superficial and time-bound contemplation, 
feelings alone of commiserative sorrow. It cannot be 
too deeply impressed upon us that all true living is a 
present failure — cannot be otherwise, because it is 
the sowing of a spiritual seed which cannot come to 
perfection in this world ; and the very quality which 
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is the root of all true living, namely, faith, con- 
sists in the discernment that penetrates beneath 
the semblance and outward show, to those grand 
realities which are the substance of true life — those 
indestructible and eternal principles by which it 
works, and on which it builds — principles which 
have this guarantee of their everlasting stability, 
that they are the very attributes of the everlasting 
God. But temporal failure, my brethren, was no 
surprise to the spiritually-minded Moses. The apostle 
tells us, with his usual insight into the character of 
his heroes, and the significance of the times which 
they made and fashioned, " that he endured as seeing 
. Him who is invisible." The superficial aspect of 
things was dark enough. He could not have endured 
if he had seen only that. There was nothing on the 
surface but sin and misery, dissolution and decay ; the 
nation wasting and withering in the wilderness, con- 
sumed of the plague, swallowed by the earthquake, 
slain with the sword, devoured by the fire ; hope- 
lessly incorrigible, notwithstanding the corrections, 
and writing the epitaph of its unprofitable life with 
its bleaching bones on the desert sands. But his 
keener sight penetrated beneath the gloomy surface 
and saw the Invisible — both Himself and His work. 
He recognised the under-currents of Divine activity. 
He knew that no nation could become permanently 
great and pre-eminently glorious unless it were 
burned and molten in the fire. He knew \.Vl^\. >iN\oM^ 
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** labour and sorrow" might be the evidences of weak- 
ness and the accompaniments of age, they were also 
the highest means of strength, and the necessary 
discipline of untutored youth. He knew that it was 
good for a people as well as a man that it should 
bear the yoke while the dew of the morning was 
fresh upon it ; that only out of the fire could there 
come the gold of a nation's purity, and only out of 
the earthquake the still small voice of a nation's 
strength ; and that the desert, with its wandering, 
and thirst, and fever, was the royal road to the " city 
of habitations," with its ** milk and honey," and " sure 
dwellings and quiet resting-places ; the work of 
righteousness, which is peace, and the effect of 
righteousness, which is quietness and assurance for 
ever." And it was this that he saw : not the wasting, 
and withering, and desolation ; not the earthquake 
swallowing up the companies ; not the fire consuming 
in the camp ; not the bones peeling in the desert ; 
not the desert which was one vast sepulchre of all 
the strength and beauty of his people : but that 
which was beneath and beyond, the benevolent pur- 
pose, the magnificent issue, "things not seen as yet," 
but seen "afar off," and saluted by a victorious faith — 
the nation rising out of the dust of the desert, its 
weariness, and weakness, into the solidness and clear- 
ness of its developed life ; the heroic strength of 
David, the man of war, and the calm magnificence 
of Solomon, the son of peace ; when the light of the 
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palace and the temple should be one ; and with the 
nation for the Church, and the Church for the nation, 
Zion should become the "perfection of beauty," the 
joy of the whole earth, the city whose code of laws 
should be in its Temple, and its seat of judgment 
the Throne of God. And this is what he saw when 
he climbed the mountains on that last sad journey, 
and saw " all the land of Gilead unto Dan, and all 
Napthali, and the land of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
and all the land of Judah unto the utmost sea, and 
the south, and the plain of the valley of Jericho, the 
city of palm trees unto Zoar ; " and while he gazed, 
he beheld them burst into glorious bloom, the fruit 
of the seed he had sown in tears, the seed he had 
sown on the weary wilderness in many a judgment 
on his much-loved people, and in many a pang of 
Divine regret ; and so the mountain of death became 
the mountain of visicn, and the failure of his life 
blossomed into a blissful triumph at its close. 
Which gives us two thoughts : — 

I. — His mountain vision as it affected his people. 
II. — As it affected himself. 

I. — As it affected his people. 

We put this first because it was first in his own 
great heart. Not his own interest or well-being, 
but his people's was the chief, nay, the only burden 
of his thought and toil. Utterly oblivious of self, 
he merged his existence in the destinies o{ tVv^ 
nation, whose sins and sorrows he carried w^otv. \vv& 
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heart, and whose hopes were the only inspiration of 
his joy. For them he had abandoned the highest 
position and the grandest prospects, severed himself 
from the centre of civilization and the court of 
royalty, to wander in the wilds of the desolate 
desert, and feed the flocks of a humble shepherd ; 
"esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than 
the treasures of Egypt," and counting the sacred 
name of Hebrew a brighter distinction and a better 
heritage than to be called the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter, and to be made the heir of all her wealth. 
And when he came forth from the long and lonely 
vigils of the wilderness, to avow himself the champion 
of their rights, and to demand in the name of the 
Hebrews' God : ** Let My people go that they may 
serve Me," little had he to gain but hate and scorn, 
and the wrath of a king, which is as a flaming fire. 
Still less had he to gain, still more had he to suffer 
in leading two millions of undisciplined slaves into 
the barren wilderness, to struggle with their unbelief 
and sustain their courage — to clarify their coarseness 
with heavenly food, and elevate their converse by 
heavenly communion — to purge off the taint of the 
flesh-pots of Egypt — to infuse new life into their 
degenerated blood — to enlarge their intellects with 
the expansiveness of the desert — to teach them the 
power of solitude and silence — to read to them the 
lessons of the mountains and the stars — to bring 
them into fellowship with Nature in her most awful 
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recesses and most solemn moods — to lead them 
above all to His Mountain-Throne, who is the Judge 
of the earth and the King of heaven — to teach them, 
in a word, the lofty lesson, that a desert-life with 
Him in their midst, was better than Egypt with all 
its luxury, and the only means whereby a down-trod 
multitude, whom slavery had debased and sensuality 
corrupted, could grow into a free, great, spiritual 
people, the salt of the nations and the light of the 
world. What a difficulty it was, and what a failure it 
ended in we have already seen. They would not be 
taught. They refused to be led. They loathed the 
manna, they hungered after the flesh-pots. They 
would not be ** still," they would not " dwell alone.'* 
They had no eye for the grandeurs of the wilderness ; 
its solitude oppressed them, its silence drove them 
mad ; the atmosphere was too rare and refined for 
their coarseness ; they could not live in so divine 
a place ; the heavens were too near ; they sighed 
after Egypt ; the dust of the kiln was better than 
the dust of the desert, though covered with the 
imprints of the footsteps of God. And so the fire, 
and the earthquake, the sword and the plague 
consumed the people who could not be saved, 
and the remembrance of them perished for ever 
from the earth. And I can imagine the toil and 
travail of the prophet's soul in his agonizing efforts to 
elevate this coarse and carnal horde. How he pitied 
their weakness, how he grieved over their bast.^t.'5»%^ 
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how he repented for their sin, how he pled for their 
pardon, how he loved them with that charity which 
•'beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things,"* bearing even their 
accusations of evil against himself, believing them 
better than they seemed or professed, and hoping 
for their improvement, even against the evidences 
of their daily retrogression, till the earth open- 
ing her mouth, or the fire blazing from heaven, 
suddenly consumed both his hope and them, and 
left him standing between the indignant heavens and 
a shapeless heap of blackened dusL Read the history 
of those Israelites in the desert, and you will find 
that the record of their shame is the record of his 
nobleness ; that every exhibition of selfishness in 
them but provides an occasion of unselfishness in 
him ; till we know not whether to marvel more at the 
ingratitude that could deal so basely towards such 
a leader, or at the charity that could deal so 
tenderly with such a people. What a splendid 
exhibition of the man have we, for instance, in that 
.scene upon the mountains of Sinai, when Moses 
returned unto the Lord, after he had put down the 
worship of the golden calf, to endeavour to make 
an atonement for their sin ! What boundless devo- 
tion, what self-forgetful love, in that brief ejacula- 
tion which gushed from his heart in a torrent of 
tears, " Oh I this people have sinned a great sin, and 
have made them gods of gold ! Yet now, if thou 
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wilt forgive their sin" — but leaving the sentence 
unfinished, cut off with a devotion which asks 
a curse for itself if they be not blessed, he pro- 
ceeds, " If not, blot me, I pray thee, out of Thy 
book which Thou hast written." And in the closing 
scene presented in our text, he is still the same, 
still as brave, as true, as noble. Forty years, with all 
their sad and bitter tale, have not chilled his 
generous heart. As his eye is not dim, nor his 
natural force abated, so neither is his spiritual man- 
hood bleared or blighted. Those wayward, wanton, 
stiff-necked people are still as near his heart, and 
glorified with , the beauty of his fadeless love. He 
carries them still in his boundless sympathy like 
the God whose servant and minister he is, and from 
whose face his own has borrowed its light. He 
knows their weakness as he knew their fathers'; none 
of their follies are hidden from his gaze, but he 
clings to them still with a divine affection, and can 
only feel blessed in the vision of their joy. He 
knows that they will transgress in the future as in 
the past ; that even Canaan, like the wilderness, will 
witness their idolatry; that the sins of the desert 
will be only exchanged for the sins of the city ; the 
discontent of poverty for the pride of wealth ; and 
for the murmurings of famine, the grosser vices of 
the fulness of bread and abundance of idleness. And 
he predicts it all, and the judgments that will follow, 
with the calm and solemn gravity of iVve s^ex \ X^m^. 
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so dear are the people to his generous heart and so 
inalienably linked is their blessedness with his own, 
that he cannot hide from himself the glories of their 
future, and the raptures of his spirit know no bounds 
as he gazes on the \'ision rising from afar. He sees 
them no longer a host of wanderers, but a settled 
nation, prosperous and brave. Their tents have been 
exchanged for towns and cities, and the rocks of 
Sinai for the slopes of Sion. Their flocks are feeding 
on all the plains, and their cattle browsing on a 
thousand hilb. The valleys " flow with milk and 
honey," and they "dip their feet in rivers of oil" "The 
precious things of the heaven" are theirs, nor less the 
"precious things of the earth ; the chief things of 
the ancient mountains^ and the precious things of 
the everlasting hills." Their bams are full of the 
"finest of the wheat," and their presses bursting with 
the blood of the grape. The mountains gird them 
with their mighty masonry, and their place of de- 
fence is the "munitions of rocks." A King rules in 
the midst of their armies, and the Temple shines 
upon their mountains like a crown. The nations 
tremble at their fame in battle, while Peace sits 
swaying her olive-branch at home. The fire never 
ceases to burn upon their altar, nor the glory of 
God to illuminate their courts. All nations are 
coming to their light, and kings to the brightness of 
their rising; their plains covered with the drome- 
daries of Midian, and the flocks of Kedar whitening 
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their hills ; the blue Mediterranean, tremulous with 
the ships — the royal ships of Tarshish and the isles — 
and their hallowed courts, overflowing with oblations, 
the fulness of the earth and the abundance of the 
sea. And as he stood and gazed upon that future 
glory which wrapt the landscape like a cloud of light, 
and wrought each natural feature in the scene to a 
beauty and sublimity that were not its own, he felt 
himself transported into the ages to come, forgot 
the Israel that was in the Israel to be ; forgot 
the present and forgot the past ; forgot the desert 
and his weary wanderings ; forgot the mountain and 
his lonesome doom ; saw not the Shadow that was 
creeping up the hill-side to seal up the vision, and to 
shut his sight ; merged sense, and soul, and memory, 
and hope, and every faculty and every thought in 
the long, intense, absorbing gaze, and woke not from 
his rapture till the darkness fell, and he found him- 
self translated to a brighter scene. What matters 
it to him that he must die in the mount ! He has 
seen the glory, and his hope is crowned. 

II. — Having dwelt upon this mountain vision as 
it affected his people, we have now to look at it as 
it affected himself. 

And the first thought it suggests to us is that of 
disappointment : " Get thee up into this mountain 
and die. Thou shalt see the land before thee, but 
thou shalt not go thither unto the land which I give 
the children of Israel." See, but not ^%^t%% \ XJcvaX. 
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means disappointment : and there is even a dash 
of bitterness in the words, " The land which I give 
to the children of Israel " — those wayward, stiff- 
necked, rebellious people were to obtain the pro- 
mise, but he, their noble and magnanimous leader, 
he who had borne with their waywardness and folly, 
and whose life had been one long sacrifice of devo- 
tion and sigh of hope — he shall only see it with 
his eyes, he shall not go over with the people whom 
he has redeemed. As we said at the commencement, 
in so far as his mission was related to himself, it was 
a lamentable failure ; a desert pilgrimage and a 
mountain death-bed, were all he gained by his 
glorious enterprise. Looked at from a worldly 
point, he was an unsuccessful man ; and if he had 
looked at it from such a point, he had been also a 
broken-hearted man. He had left Egypt with 
its luxuries and honours ; he had spent his life in 
the howling wilderness ; he had striven with the 
rebellion of a foolish people ; he had seen them 
slain in thousands and tens of thousands ; he had 
watched over the children, and trained and educated 
them ; he had reared them to manhood, and made 
them a nation ; he had reiterated to them the promise 
which their fathers had despised, and inspired them 
with the hopes which their fathers had forfeited ; and 
now, when the prodigious toil is ended, and they are 
about to enter into the long-deferred joy, the word 
of the Lord comes to Moses : " Get up into this 
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mountain and die. Thou shall see the land, but 
shalt not go over." And he had been more than 
mortal if he had not felt a momentary pang, as 
that solemn mandate came pealing down from those 
lonely heights, crushing with a blow the honourable 
ambition of finishing the work he had so painfully 
performed ; and it is jiot the least among the proofs 
of his greatness, that he was able so to conquer the 
feelings of his heart, as to transmit his office 
to the youthful Joshua, commending him to the 
love and confidence of the people, and after 
words of valedictory counsel and affection, to turn 
his back upon the sorrowing camp, and his face 
to the mountains — and solitude — and death. And 
yet, if we look beneath the surface, we shall find 
that it was not such a disappointment as it seems. 
Like the bleak and desolate mountains which he 
climbed, there was round it the glow of a 
heavenly sunlight, and the blackness changes as 
we look upon it, into gold. To any of the carnal 
people whom he had led, it had been a disappoint- 
ment total and unmitigated. Not so to their lofty 
spiritual leader. He had given the promise a larger 
interpretation. It was not a worldly promise alone ; 
it contained a promise that was greater than itself, 
and of which it served but as the example and the 
shadow. The grand reality of which it was the sign, 
and without which it had been but a pompous 
mockery and magniloquent display, was tvoV ^ 
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heritage of earthly tenure, or capable of recognition 
by an earthly mind. It was a rest to which Joshua 
could not lead them. It was the rest for which 
Abraham looked and longed when he sojourned in 
Canaan as in a stranre countrv. It was the rest 
for which Isaac and Jacob prayed as they moved 
their tents and fed their flocks. It was a better 
country. It was the rest that remaineth. It was a 
city of foundations. It was heaven. It was GoD. 
And there, as he stood and looked upon the shadow, 
slowly and sublimely it brightened into the substance, 
till he knew that he was gazing upon another Sun- 
light, and a mightier Presence had closed him round ; 
material dimensions had sunk away, and material 
splendours had faded like a dream ; and he woke to 
the knowledge that all was a dream that was earthly 
and human, and real alone the heavenly and divine ; 
and, suddenly lost in the boundless splendour, the 
last eternal revelation broke upon him, with its 
endlessly and infinitely unfolding depths, that there 
was no more sea and no more earth, but only God — 
God — God, the great All-Presence in whom all 
beings are lost yet live ; and he entered into the 
meaning of his own great words, which were greater 
than all he thought or knew : ** The eternal God is 
thy refuge, and underneath thee are the Everlasting 
Arms." Compared with this, what a pitiable heritage 
was the promised land, with its strife and bloodshed, 
its toil and travail. Verily it was the Jews who were 
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disappointed, and not Moses. He was at rest, 
and they were at war, learning in the strife and 
labour of their conquest that there was no rest 
except where their leader was, and that all God's 
promises and gifts on earth were but imperfect 
patterns and instalments of heaven. Merciful and 
infinitely tender God ! who showed that land to 
His faithful servant while sleeping in the bosom 
of a bloodless peace, and closed his eyes upon the 
tender scene before ;-ude war had trampled on its 
bloom and broken up its early dream of rest ! It 
was not for him to hear the blast of the trumpet, the 
crash of the walls, or the groans of the slain. He 
had done his work and done it well, and space must 
be given him to rest and die before the shock of 
war disturbs the solemn beauty of the scene, and 
the sorrow of the wilderness re-commences in Canaan. 
And in that pause of Sabbath stillness, which reigned 
over the landscape from the cloudless mountains to 
the tideless sea, and seemed to the prophet's kindling 
fancy a picture of the rest he was entering while 
he gazed, there was the fitting recompense of the 
noble life, which had drawn its inspiration from the 
hope of Canaan, and was realizing that hope in a 
scene of peace as it brightened into the holier peace 
of heaven. 

We notice in the last place that there was not only 
apparent disappoiniment in this command, but also 
dishonour, "Get thee up into this mountain and 
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die ; because ye transgressed against Me among the 
children of Israel at the waters of Meribah Kadesh, 
in the wilderness of Zin, because ye sanctified Me 
not in the midst of the children of Israel" 

The account of this sin you have in the twentieth 
chapter of the book of Numbers. We are there 
informed that when the children of Israel were in 
want of water, they gathered themselves together 
against Moses and Aaron, and chode them as the 
cause of all their misfortune, saying " Why have ye 
brought up the congregation of the Lord into this 
wilderness, that we and our cattle should die there ? 
and wherefore have ye made us to come up out of 
Egypt, to bring us into this evil place ? It is no 
place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or of pome- 
granates ; neither is there any water to drink." And 
Moses and Aaron went from the presence of the 
assembly to the door of the tabernacle, and spread 
the case before the eyes of Him whose counsel never 
suppliant sought in vain. And the answer was im- 
mediate, and full of help, as all His answers are 
whose name is the Helpful ; and He commanded 
His servant to take his rod and speak to the rock, 
and the rock should hear, and the waters gush out. 
And Moses took the rod, and gathered the congrega- 
tion before the rock ; and was about to obey the 
Divine command ; but a sudden tempest of anger 
seized him as he gazed upon the faces of the incre- 
dulous crowd, and instead of speaking to the rock. 
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he spoke to them, for their hearts were harder than 
any rock, and would not break, though smitten a 
thousand times. ** Hear now, ye rebels, must we 
fetch you water out of this rock ? " And Moses lifted 
up his hand and smote the rock, according to the 
word of the Divine commandment : but the anger of 
the man had overcome the solemn dignity of the 
prophet, and mingled the heat of human wrath with 
the calm and restful mandate of Him who will not give 
His judgment seat to another, but reserves His ven- 
geance for Himself alone. Trivial as the transgression 
appears to us, fortified as it was by a righteous 
motive, yet it was instantly followed by the Divine 
condemnation, to teach the servants of the Most 
High God that a disobedient action is not atoned for 
by the pureness of its design, that even zeal may sin 
through Ignorance or haste, and that the trivial and 
precipitate wrath of man must not presume to anti- 
cipate His judgment who hath said to all who would 
vault into His throne, "Vengeance is Mine, I will 
repay." And therefore, while the sinful and rebellious 
generation whose hearts were harder than the desert 
rocks, and drier than its dust, were yet permitted to 
enter into Canaan, he, their great and generous leader, 
was denied admission with the people whom he had 
led ; because sin in him was far more sinful than sin 
in them, according to the rule which under law and 
Gospel is immutably the same, " To whom much is 
given, of him also will much be required." Het^c^ IW 
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irrevocable mandate of the text, "Get thee up to 
this mountam and die in the mount. Because ye 
transgressed against Me among the children of Israel 
at the waters of Meribah Kadesh, because ye sanctified 
Me not in the midst of the children of Israel" 

But this mark of dishonour was overwhelmed and 
lost in honour more abundant Not for a slight thing 
does God take away His regard from His servants ; 
and His remembrance of their sin is more than justi- 
fied by the sublime distinction with which he crowns 
their virtue. See the opulence of honour in our text ! 
" So Moses the servant of the Lord died there. And 
He buried him in a valley in the land of Moab." He 
buried him ! Who ? The Lord. Was ever such 
distinction conferred upon a mortal .? Did ever 
human dust receive such honour } Ye may talk of 
the magnificence of human obsequies — the pomp 
and pageantry that gather round the hero's funeral 
car ; the city hushed in a holiday of grief ; the long 
procession of the nation's chivalry ; the booming guns ; 
the bell's dull clang ; the crowded minster ; the organ's 
wail, and the solemn requiem shuddering round the 
walls, and quivering to the dome like a nation's sigh 
— but bring ye all your funeral pomp, and see it 
fade beside the one brief record of these unimaginable 
obsequies ! — ^* The Lord buried him in a valley in the 
land of Moab." Who will venture to conceive that 
spectacle ? The sun scarved and cloaked with mist ; 
the night falling on the landscape like a pall ; the hills 
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gathering up their solemn mantles; the sad moon 
rising silently and pale — the faces of the hooded 
mountains smit with her ashy light ; and the Lord 
Himself, in the solitude and silence, laying the vene- 
rated dust in the mystery of the hills, while He bids 
the eternal mountains be its monument, and writes 
the epitaph with lightnings on their brow ! Where 
now is the pomp of human sorrow ? Let your 
urns and your pyramids, your gorgeous mau- 
soleums and monumental marbles crumble into the 
dust, as they surely will, poor, perishable mockeries 
of human pride, and own that this death of loneli- 
ness and dishonour was marked by a glory un- 
paralleled and alone, though the clouds were the 
only curtains round his death-bed and the mountains 
the only mourners round his grave ! 

Such honour have not all his saints. Not for them 
is a grave opened by Omnipotence, and the Gates of 
the Hills charged with the secret. A common tomb 
in common ground is all that the best and holiest 
can claim, though ** precious in the sight of the Lord is 
their death," and precious also, because ransomed, 
their dust. But no distinction is conferred upon their 
burial, and their ashes mingle with the ashes of the 
wicked in the undistinguishable communion of the 
grave. But there is one honour that is common to 
the good, and it is greater than any which the body 
could receive. It is the Divine reception of the nobler 
soul. In this the death of Moses finds its ij3.t^\\e.V 
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in the death of the poorest and humblest saint. For 
every one there is the Pisgah vision, the company 
of angels and the spirits of the just ; for every one 
the glorious city and the songs of angels harping 
with their harps ; and sweetest, dearest, joy of all, the 
promise of the Saviour whom Moses saw, "I will 
come and receive you to myself." For us there will 
be the dimness of the fading world ; for us the chill- 
ness of the darkening sky ; for us the sense of soli- 
tude and desolation, as the last earthly object drops 
out of the scene and leaves us alone with the mystery 
of death ; but, amidst that last and utter darkness 
there will steal a whisper into our failing heart, softer 
than the music of an angel's hymn, ** Lo, I am with 
you alway ;" and suddenly, amidst the rush of the 
eternal morning we shall lose and find ourselves in 
the bosom of God. 

*' Behold, I Come quickly ; 
Even so come, Lord Jesus." 
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11. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S HERITAGE, 

•' All things are your's ; whether Paul, or Apollos or Cephas, or the 
world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to come ; all are 
your*s ; and ye are Christ's ; and Christ is God's." — i Corinthians iii. 

21, 22, 23. 

There are many paradoxes in divine things. The 
Christian life is altogether a paradox. We seem to 
be that we are not, and we are not that we seem. 
We are poor and also rich, sorrowful and also 
rejoicing, having nothing and possessing all things, 
labouring in the humiliation of a common toil, and 
bowed beneath the burdens of a common woe, yet all 
invested with sacerdotal office and adorned with the 
insignia of celestial royalty — each labourer a priest 
and each sufferer a king. The world doth not know 
us, even as it knew not Him who was our Prototype 
and Example : and fails to trace in the features of 
our character, the lineaments of our origin and the 
prophecies of our destiny. And as with ourselves, so 
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with our heritage ; we have a title which the world 
does not recognize or understand. All things are 
ours, though not by a worldly claim or in a worldly 
sense — spiritually ours, after a spiritual manner, to 
be used for spiritual purposes and ends. 

Our text provides us with the glorious enumeration 
" All things are yours" — yours as they are no other 
man's — yours in a peculiarly elevated sense — yours in 
their spiritual provisions and relations — yours for a 
spiritual end and object ; the world, with its spiritual 
uses — life, with its spiritual possibilities — death, with 
its spiritual issues — things present, with their spiri- 
tual investments — things to come, with their spiritual 
returns, and capabilities of indefinite and unlimited 
improvement — all are yours because ye are Christ's, 
and have realized the Divine intention in all things 
as manifested in His person and work, who is God's 
revelation of Himself to men, and the revelation of 
men to each other and to themselves. Let us dwell 
on this great spiritual paradox, and see how these 
things that are not ours after a temporal sort, are 
made to be ours by our relationship to Him. 

I.— The Worid. 

It seems, at first sight, almost a mockery to tell us 
that the world is ours, for some of us do not own a 
hand-breadth of its soil. Our daily bread is all it 
yields to us, and this we have to wring from it by the 
sweat of our brow. Instead of emptying its treasures 
in our lap it seems to grudge us our necessary food ;. 
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and though its orchards golden a thousand plains, and 
its vineyards purple a thousand hill-sides, yet not for 
us does the fig tree blossom or the grape distil its 
tender juice. Not for us does the East breathe its 
spices ; not for us does the South nourish its fruits ; 
not for us does the diamond sparkle or the ruby glow ; 
and, though some are rolling in wealth and luxury, we 
find it hard to stave poverty from the door. No, not 
to us does the world belong, and the only portion we 
shall ever call our own is the narrow grave that will 
end our toils and privations for ever. 

But, is there nothing in the world but that which 
ministers to our lower wants I or is he the only 
proprietor of its wealth who owns a portion of its 
material produce } Is there not a higher purpose 
served by all things, and a higher ownership which all 
may share } Are the great provisions of the Almighty 
to be estimated only by their market value } And is 
he to be deprived of every participation in the riches 
of the universe whom the trifling accident of birth or 
fortune has doomed to a life of penury and toil } Was 
it only for the advantage of a few landowners that 
the kingly hills were robed with forests, or was it only 
to enrich a few merchants that the rivers were struck 
from the mountain's bosom } 

It was in another sense than this that David said, 
•' The earth is full of thy riches, so is this great and 
wide sea ;" and we are not at a loss to know what 
those higher riches were, for have we not his own 
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magnificent symbolism to reveal to us the depth of 
his spiritual insight ? — " Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the 
heavens, and thy faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds ; 
thy righteousness is like the great mountains ; thy 
judgments are a great deep." The truth is, that 
Nature is but a type, a shadow, an appearance ; 
and that which lies beneath it, and is seen by it, and 
is the substance and reality, and strength and heart 
of it, and without which it would have no meaning 
and no existence, is the spiritual : and it is only 
because we catch a glimpse of something beyond it — 
because it suggests to the watching eye and the 
listening ear and the meditating heart, a glory which 
eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor heart conceived — 
because it is luminous with a Divine concealment, and 
carries our thoughts into that Boundless All which it 
cannot define, nor express, nor contain, but which 
overflows it like a tideless ocean, and in which it is 
lost as a vapour in the sun : — it is only because 
it hints and implies and predicts a something 
indefinable, unutterable, illimitable — which is in it, 
and through it, but for ever above it, that it gives 
us the delight and contentment that it does. It 
would be nothing, and less than nothing and vanity, 
if it were not the pledge of something greater — if the 
spiritual did not bathe and bury it in its light. If 
I might use a scriptural metaphor, I would liken it to 
Moses, " who put a veil over his face that the children 
of Israel could not steadfastly look to the end of that 
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which is abolished." Nature is that veil — a veil drawn 
over the face of Him who is the exhaustless source of 
all the glory ; and the infinitely diversified features 
of sublimity and loveliness, which are perpetually 
attracting the observation of men, discovering to 
them new knowledge, and inspiring them with new 
delight, are but the kind and merciful glances of 
His unfathomable Countenance who is the ultimate 
Mystery and Heart of all, and who will give of the 
riches of His eternal being for the ceaseless felicity 
and advancement of His worshippers. And how 
indescribably glorious must those riches be of which 
these are only the pledges and patterns ! Think for 
a moment of the opulence of splendour which is flung 
upon the world in a gorgeous sunset ! Some of you, 
perhaps, remember such a spectacle : you witnessed 
it perchance amidst mountain scenery. Ah, how 
gorgeous is a sunset among the mountains when the 
weird wan visages of those patriarchs hoar suddenly 
kindle with the youth of heaven, and all along the 
crystal pavements of the sky there streams a flood of 
living flame, billowing into crimson, massing into 
gold, rippling into scarlet, eddying into folds and 
fantastic wreaths, wafting across the deep and silent 
blue lik^the banners of "an innumerable company of 
angels ;" a storm of splendour tossing in the rivalry 
of a thousand hues, and blending, like the countless 
attributes of Deity into the awful unity, which is the 
peace of God. And if He can show all this to the 
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bodily eye, which is but a thing of dust, what could 
He show to the living soul which is the pure and only 
mirror of Himself? What does He show to the souls 
that have the eyes to see it ? '* I will cause all my 
goodness to pass before thy face," He said to Moses, 
when Moses would obtain a vision of His glory ; and 
who can conceive the overwhelming spectacle of the 
endless procession of His spiritual riches mirrored in 
the soul as the heavens in the sea ? And it is a 
glimpse of these riches that we get in His world. It 
is not what the eye sees, but what the soul sees, that 
is the world's glory. The wonderful disposition of 
form and colour reveals to the inner sight the eternal 
Loveliness of which it is the type ; and if that is not 
seen, there is nothing seen — there is only the quiver- 
ing of a nerve ; nothing more — mere sensualism — of 
the earth, earthy — no penetrating to the heart of 
nature — no worshipping at her inner shrine — no 
inheriting of her true riches — no appropriation of the 
world's wealth, such as that the Apostle refers to in 
our text when he tells us that the " world is ours " 
because we are God's. 

I think, then, you understand the higher sense in 
which the world may be yours, though you own not 
a foot of its material soil. It is full of the spiritual 
— it is full of God. The spiritual is in it like the 
flower in the bud. Its glory is derived from the 
glory that excelleth, of which it is the medium and 
transparent veil. The infinite light shines through its 
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forms like the glory of God through the temple cloud 
— " the glory of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb 
is the light thereof/' And when we pass through 
the things, and recognize the Being — when we get 
beneath the robe, and feel the Person — when we 
pierce through the world to Him who wears it as His 
visible garment and outward manifestation, then the 
world becomes ours in the highest sense. Having 
that which is beneath — the Reality, the Being who is 
the only true inheritance of man, we have also the 
appearance, the symbol, the vesture ; the many voices 
of His abiding presence, the many forms of His 
unchanging excellence. Yes, brethren. He is the true 
inheritance of man : and if He be yours, the world, by 
"which the invisible things of Him are understood," is 
yours by the divinest title ; for you it abounds with 
spiritual riches, the true riches — the riches that belong 
to your true hfe. For the life of man is not mere 
existence, it is faith, reverence, worship, love ; and He 
who is the infinite object of them all, has treasured in 
His world abundant provisions to strengthen that faith, 
to deepen that reverence, to inspire that worship, to in- 
flame that love ; and to make you rich in those riches 
of the soul, which are the only incorruptible wealth of 
man. And when you shall have come into your final 
heritage, when the heirs of God shall have received 
God in the unimaginable communion of the life to 
come, when there shall be no more need for the 
world to be yours because God is yours — "your ijortiow 
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for ever" — then, according to His own magnificent 
prediction, He shall fold up the heavens and the earth 
as a garment, and as a vesture he shall change them, 
and they shall be changed, while He shall remain in 
His immutable perfections for the endless contempla- 
tion and admiration of His children, whom He has 
raised from the limitation of the things which were 
temporal to be co-inhabitants of His own eternity. 

n.— Life. 

Life in a general sense of course belongs to every 
man. The Christian has no exclusive title to //, nor 
to any of the blessings that enhance its value. On 
the contrary we find that his hold upon it is often 
most precarious, and its temporal aspects to him 
most desolate. We have not forgotten who were the 
characters of whom David said in a moment of dis- 
content, ** Their eyes stand out with fatness, they 
have more than heart could wish, they are not in 
trouble as other men, neither are they plagued like 
other men; therefore pride compasseth them about 
as a chain, violence covereth them as a garment ;" 
and we have not lived so long in the world and 
recorded our observations upon modern society, 
without noticing the fact that the pale cheek, and 
the hollow eye and the cheerless hearth, and the 
troubled home, and all that makes life hard, and 
dark, precarious, and brief, are for the most part 
;he heritage of the beautiful and good. God does not 
compensate nobleness with a large income. God 
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does not reward sincerity with fulness of health. His 
rewards are like His children, like Himself, spiritual, 
divine ; for heavenly character, heaven//Vr character ; 
for divine thoughts, divine thoughts ; for acting nobly, 
the power to act more nobly still — the increasing impar- 
tation of Himself to the soul whose highest yearning 
is for Him alone. To recompense such a soul with 
worldly good would be to reward the greater with 
the less, to crown an imperishable and divine beauty 
with fading laurels, and to heap upon its glory the ashes 
of the tomb. And hence it often happens that the soul 
which is being most richly rewarded by the Divine 
Being, is the poorest and emptiest in those temporal 
treasures, which He flings with a Divine disdain to 
those who have insulted Him by making them their 
God, and will reap the retribution in the vanity of 
their idol. "A man's life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things that he possesses," said the 
Master ; it consists not in things at all, be they many 
or few ; it consists in that Being who in lonely splendour 
attracts all beings to His blessed Self, as to their only 
rest and final home : and he rewardeth those who 
diligently seek Him, by attracting them more mightily, 
and lifting them more fully above all the counter 
attractions of the world, and gathering them more 
swiftly to that centre of glory where all will be lost 
and found in Him, ^ 

It is perfectly consistent therefore with His divine 
methods that He should withhold from His children 
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the temporal blessings that outwardly adorn and en- 
rich the life, and that in this lower and common sense 
it should be true that life is not theirs. It is con- 
sistent I say that life to tJum should be dark, hard, 
precarious, brief; full of limitation, labour, and sorrow ; 
instead of fulness of health, the pale cheek and sunken 
eye ; instead of abundance of riches, the solitary room 
and scanty table ; instead of ease the sweating brow and 
weary foot ; and for length of days, a premature age 
and an early grave. And yet notwithstanding all this, 
it is strictly true that life is theirs, and theirs alone ; 
life in its real value, life in its true vigour ; the value 
of an incorruptible excellence, the vigour of an 
imperishable power ; and in the lonely chamber, in 
that squalid street, where the wasting lamp of a 
weary heart is flickering in the shadows of the falling 
night, and sickness is ending what sorrow has begun ; 
there is a strength superior to every ill, and a beauty 
second only to the beauty of God ; and to that lone, 
stricken, wasted form, we may say in triumphant 
mockery of its woes — '* Life is yours ! " 

It will be clear to you, then, that the text is 
true, that life in its real, divine sense, belongs only 
to them who are Christ's and God's. They only 
have recognized the true end and object of life, 
which is not the acquisition of wealth or honour, 
or anjj other temporal and outward good, but the 
attainment of spiritual power and excellence — the 
loftiness of Him who is the High and Lofty One, 
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and who has proclaimed Himself the only goal of the 
immortal natures whom He made in His likeness. 
It was no longer true life when man turned aside 
from that divine Goal and became a god to himself 
— his own end, object, and reward. Accordingly 
we find that when he lost the divine meaning of 
his life, he lost also his claim to its perpetuity ; and 
having taken of the " tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil," he was driven from the garden lest he should 
take of the fruit of the "tree of life," and prolong for 
ever that perverted, prostituted, profitless existence. 
And now we find that the Scripture speaks of those 
who have not been raised out of Adam's fall into the 
new life in Christ as not living but dead ; for they 
have lost the true idea of life ; they are no longer 
living for the purposes and ends for which their 
Maker gave them life. ** In Adam all die," says one 
passage. " Dead in trespasses and sins," says another. 
** She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth," 
says a third ; while of those who have been created 
anew after the image of Him who created them at 
first it is said that they have '* passed from death unto 
life," that they are dead unto sin and alive unto 
God:" in other words, they have recognized again 
*he true object of life ; life to them has been re- 
invested with its original dignity and honour, and no 
longer living to themselves, which is spiritual death, 
they live to the Giver and God of their being, which 
is life spiritual and life eternal. In the ex^xe'asivN^ 
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language of the text they are Christ's — they have 
contemplated that Divine all-beauteous Life, and 
recognized in it their lost ideal ; they have gazed on 
that pure and heavenly Nature which moved through 
the vi^orld like the sun through the heavens, shining 
on its guilt but contracting none — passing through 
mists of suspicion and storms of hatred, but breaking 
from them all vi^ith light undimmed, and chasing 
them away with the purity of its character ; they 
have contemplated that Life, and been drawn into 
its circle and changed into its glory, " raised up with 
Christ " (as the Scripture tells us) and " made to 
dwell with Him in the heavenly places,*' in the power 
of His resurrection and the fellowship of His purity, 
and having realised once more the true significance 
and end of their being, to them, in the highest sense, 
it may be said — " Life is yours/' They feel that life 
is life — not the butterfly-exist ejice of the pleasure- 
seeker — not the vegetable existence of the sluggard — 
not the animal existence of the sensualist, but the* 
deep, high, full, earnest, throbbing, burning life, 
which says with the apostle : *'This one thing I do, 
I press toward the mark " — and does it — with its eye 
fixed on Christ and its hand stretched for the crown. 
Life is theirs, because they are Christ's ; their life is 
Christ's life reproduced — not perfectly I know, but 
approximating to its perfection and changing into its 
image from glory to glory ; and there is no more 
resemblance between the life of the sluggard, the 
sensualist, the worldling, and their life, than between 
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that of a mole burrowing in the earth and that of an 
eagle speeding to the sun. 

Bear me witness ye who are living to God through 
Christ, has it not redeemed your life from all its tri- 
vialities, and made mean things great, and common 
things sublime ; teaching you that nothing is trivial 
in the life of an immortal ; nothing mean that contri- 
butes to its discipline, and nothing insignificant that 
helps to its destiny ? Has it not given your life a 
nobler tone and a grander reach ; elevated your aims 
and enlarged your prospects, so that this world has 
sunk into an insignificant stage, only important by 
reason of the tremendous interests at stake upon it 
and the infinite issues of its toil and conflict ? And 
when you compare it with the world-serving past, do 
you not feel that that past was not worthy of being 
dignified with the name of life at all, unvisited as 
it was with one pure thought, shut down by the 
shadowy world that encompassed you, as by the walls 
of a prison into which Heaven never smiled ? No, 
brethren, that is not life which is not lived to God ; 
and, in the end, every man finds it out to his cost. It 
may have been a life of seeming gladness, but the 
gladness was only on the surface, there was a deep 
hollow within — a fearful sense of unreality, a con- 
sciousness of living on nothing and Jor nothing. The 
fire burns for a while, but at last it turns to ashes ; the 
rose blossoms for a while, but at last it goes up as 
dust. It is a hollow, heartless, lifeless life — ^^ \s\^\^ 
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shadow and semblance of life — a painted death's- 
head, crowned with flowers ; so that the text is alto- 
gether exclusive when it says to those who are Christ's 
— " Life \s yours." It \s theirs, and no other man*s ; 
every other's is existence, but theirs is life — life in a 
godlike significance and import ; and, though there 
may be none of the temporal felicities of life, though 
its outward as|>ects may be immitigably desolate, 
though poverty and labour, sickness and sorrow may 
cloud the intellect and exhaust the soul, though 
the mind may shine with but a wintry lustre, and the 
heart may beat with but a weary march, yet behind 
this outward dimness and weariness — the wasted 
body and the clouded mind — there is the true 
immortal fire of heaven, which is only waiting for 
the breath of God to kindle it to a flame of 
unwonted splendour, and transmute the being with 
its imperishable glow. 

III. The third thing in the list that belongs to 
us who are Christ's, and the last on which we shall 
meditate to-night is Death: "All things are yours ; 
whether the world, or life, or death." 

Were we to form our judgment by the sight 
of our eyes, we should conclude that whatever be- 
longed to us, death was excluded ; for, does he not 
assert a universal claim, and is not the world his 
universal heritage ? The young, the old, the rich, 
the poor, the bond, the free, the mean man and the 
mighty, on all and all alike he lays his resistless handi 
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and none can dispute his awful right. How fast he 
holds his captives, too ! No summer sun can thaw 
his icy fetters from their limbs, nor thunder's shock 
can startle them from their long and still repose. He 
nips the infant on its mother's breast, and none can 
paint afresh the faded flower. He hews the cedar 
towering in its strength, and none can lift again its 
branches to the sun. Full sixty centuries of human 
dust he has laid beneath our feet, and still he is 
gathering his ghastly spoils ; and it seems but a vain 
and foolish mockery, with our feet upon the tomb of 
those buried generations, and our own sad footsteps 
tottering to their fall, to say in the bold language of 
our text — " all things are ours, whether the world, or 
life, or death!' To add death to the list seems even 
to make void our title to the rest ; for though the 
world may be ours, yet death will quickly end our 
possession of it ; and all the glory and beauty of life 
— ^the monarch's crown and the hero's laurels, and 
every distinction, honour, and reward — will fade and 
drop before his desolating breath. 

But, brethren, the case is not what it seems. As 
there is a spiritual title by which we possess the 
world, though we own not a solitary foot of its soil : 
and life in its highest and divinest sense, though its 
lower honours and felicities may be denied us : so also 
there is a method by which death becomes ours, and all 
his devastations, riches and beauty. Indeed, they who 
can say "life is mine" — understanding by thai t^wcv 
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life in its spiritual and divine meaning — can say also, 
with an equal confidence, " Death is mine — the perfect- 
ing of that life in a glorious immortality." For true 
life, as we saw just now, is a divine principle, and 
therefore imperishable, and superior to death. It is 
not mere existence, or it would die like all that is of 
the earth, earthy. It is life, the life of Christ, the life 
of God — the Divine Eternity communicated to the 
soul, and therefore it absorbs death into its service, and 
makes him the last contributor to its joy. " The world 
passeth away and the lust thereof" — all that is material 
and all that is sensual — " but he that doeth the will of 
God abideth for ever ; " and death is the revealer to 
him of that spiritual glory of which the world was the 
shrine, and that divine existence of which life was the 
dawn. Without death we could not even enter into 
the full possession of the former portions of our divine 
inheritance ; for not till these eyes have been purged 
by the light of another Sun will they be able to dis- 
cover a tithe of the glory which is treasured up in 
this wondrous, beauteous world. And not till my soul 
has been delivered from the bondage of this corrupt 
mortality shall I enter into the full exhilaration and 
felicity of what it means to be spiritually and divinely 
alive — alive with the life of Christ and God. Death 
must take off these mortal scales before I can see that 
magnificent vision, and unlock these ponderous chains 
of clay before I can rise into that glorious energy ; 
and the beauty of the world and the dignity of life 
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are secrets that can be only partially disclosed till the 
great Revealer of all secrets breaks down the prison- 
house and lets me into day. To them who do not 
live after this noble sort, death is death — the falling 
of the last and utter darkness — the closing up for 
ever of the glory of the world — the vanishing away of 
the goodliness of life — the fading of the laurels, to be 
green no more — the darkening of the skies to brighten 
not again. This is the end of all existence that has 
nothing spiritual and divine within it ; and the wail is 
rolled from century to century over all their fading, 
withering glory ; "All flesh is grass, and all the good- 
liness thereof as the flower of the field. The grass 
withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away, because 
the spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it. Surely, the 
people is grass." But as we stand amidst the deso- 
late scene, weeping over the wrecks of human great- 
ness and mingling our voices in the general requiem, 
suddenly there falls a voice from heaven which checks 
our wail, and changes it into song, " Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord, for THEY rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them." Blessed 
truth ! we perish not in the waste and wreck of 
nature. The spirit is not grass, nor the goodli- 
ness thereof as the flower of the field. ** The grass 
withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away, but 
the word of the Lord abideth for ever," an incor- 
ruptible seed in the inner man, whose goodliness 
consists in those Godlike works which heavetv ^.\.\.t^s:\Si 
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to itself as their native sphere and congenial home, to 
find their eternal reward in their eternal perpetuation ; 
for " he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever" — 
for ever doing that will — for ever in God, whose will 
he hath done We die into Christ, into heaven, into 
life, into God. It is the' light of immortality break- 
ing on our souls and hiding us in the depths of its 
divine resplendence. We die into^fuUer, richer life — 
die to enter on a brighter scene and a wider sphere — 
drawn from human hands and hearts into His nearer 
presence, and lost to human sight only because lifted 
into the blaze of glory to which *'no man can 
approach.'* 

It was the custom of the ancients to bury the young 
at morning twilight. They buried their young in the 
morning twilight, for they said that Aurora loved the 
young, and had stolen them away to her beautiful 
embrace. Brethren, that heathen fiction is a fiction 
no longer. It is the morning that steals us away — 
away from a world where the shadows gather to a 
world where all is morning. 

Rise then to the height of your dignified position — 
"all things are yours, whether Paul or ApoUos or 
Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come, all are yours." Climb to 
this eminence and survey your estates : far as you 
can see let your vision travel : there is not a spot 
which is not your own. The Church brings all her 
and ministries and lays them at your feet. Art 
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brings her treasures ; Science her riches ; Learning 
her stores ; Nature her varied forms of beauty and 
grandeur ; and whatever else may be included in the 
wide world, all are poured in profusion at your feet. 
Life with all its joys of friendship, life with all its 
joys of home : life with its burning ardours, life with 
its glowing hopes, life in its brilliant spring, life in its 
glorious summer, life in its mellow autumn, life in all 
its phases and pursuits, to be elevated and glorified 
with the life of God — all life is yours. 

And yonder, treading on his heels, there comes the 
Spectre whose name is Death ; he comes to quench 
the fires of love — he comes to freeze the streams of 
joy — he comes to blight each brilliant prospect, and 
wither every blooming hope ; and a winter of deso- 
lation widens round his path. I see thee, I see thee, 
thou Skeleton King ! thine eyes are hollow, and 
thy bones are cold, and in thy bosom beats no 
heart ; thou hast nor love nor pity in thy looks, 
and Thou changest us all into thine image as we 
gaze ! But, see the glory that is breaking beyond ! 
— breaking, O Death, through thy hollow sockets — 
breaking through thy gaunt and ghastly ribs, like the 
splendour of the dawn through the bars of the night 
cloud ! O Death, thou art mine ! for things to come 
are following in thy wake, and thou wilt bring the 
grand procession to my door ! O Death, thou art 
mine ! There is no break in the Divine inheritance. 
Things to come, I see them ! I see them ! ! Visions 
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of glory too bright to paint, treasures of wisdom 
too vast to pourtray, heights of knowledge too lofty 
to measure, depths of bliss too deep to fathom ; ridge 
rising above ridge, summit towering above summit, 
infinite progression in glory and in blessedness : 
things to come ; when ages shall have passed still to 
come : for ever to come ! It is enough ! all things 
smile ; the past, the present, this world and the next, 
earth, heaven, life, death, eternity, all break in bene- 
dictions on my head ! "All are mine; for I am 
Chrlst's; and Christ is God's." 
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*' The mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus." 
— Phil, iii. 14, 

Sin means sinking below one's calling ; in other 
words, living beneath one's self. Not only is it true 
that we all have sinned and come short of the glorj^ 
of God, but also that in sinning we have come short 
of our own glory, which is the reflection of God's. It 
follows, therefore, that sin is not only a crime, but also 
a mistake ; a surrender of our rightful position in 
the universe ; a darkening of our lustre ; a spoliation 
of our beauty ; a placing of ourselves at the bottom, 
who ought to be the top and crown of all things ; and 
a gathering within our pained and darkened nature, of 
all those moral incongruities and contradictions of 
which the whole creation travailing in pain is but the 
feeble exponent and the unwilling spectalox. Owx 
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calling is high — as h^h as God. Made in His likeness, 
our life was intended to be the reflection of His — 
dimmer, of course, through the inevitable distance 
between the Creator and the creature — but like it in 
character, its counterpart and image ; absolutely 
perfect, though of feebler lustre ; and yet even 
approximating to that unattainable lustre in -an 
eternal progression of excellence and beauty. When 
man fell, therefore, it w^as really a fall. From being 
a little lower than the angels, and only that little 
because he was younger, he sank his reason and 
affection to the brutes, and reflected tlieir life in his 
appetites and lusts. He altogetlier forgot that he 
had a calling higher than to eat and drink. He lost 
even the dignity of knowing that he had any calling 
at all. Life became a dull, dead, indistinguishable 
monotony of indulgence and indolence, without motive 
and without end. It was little better than a drinking 
in of dew, and an absorption of sunshine, to wither in 
inanity, or exhale in poison ; but in any case, to turn 
to rottenness and decay. And if, peradventure, there 
should be a recognition of a ''call" from without, — 
any consciousness whatever of a voice summoning the 
nature from its inane slumber, and imparting to it the 
dignity of a purpose and an end — it was not a " high 
calling/* it was not the " calling of God." It was the 
vain and variable call of pleasure, or the base and 
mocking call of wealth, or the loud and hollow 
call of fame ; none coming from a higher sphere, 
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and all ending in emptiness and dust — a mock 
joy, a mock wealth, a mock honour, a caricature 
of greatness, a parody of dignity, the greenness of the 
desert, and the glory of the grave. Now the Apostle 
had recognized life's true end. He had heard the 
summons of the '* high calling." He had realized that 
whatever other calls there might be, that which sum- 
moned man to God was alone worthy of response ; and 
that whatever other work, or sphere, or calling a man 
might have, his real calling, the one high, supreme, 
all-subordinating calling of his life, was the calling 
of the soul to God's perfection. No other calling 
was high. Every other was a low calling. It was a 
calling to that which was below the soul, inferior 
to it, of lesser value, of smaller importance; to that 
which could not be called a "prize," but only 
appeared so, being gilded and glorified by the aspira- 
tions of the soul with colours borrowed from its 
Divine attributes and the Diviner heaven which they 
ignorantly worshipped. But every calling was high 
if this was recognized. It lifted every other to its 
own elevation, invested every other with its own 
dignity, gave each a glory that was not its own, but 
the reflected lustre of its Divine supremacy. So that 
the trivialities of the world and the drudgeries of 
existence became important and glorious; as the filling 
up of the measure of a Divine perfectness, and steps 
in the ascent of a soul to God; so mighty and so 
important, that even eating and drinking, and lesser 
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things stiU, m^fat all be illuminated with an infinite 
splendoar, and become stages of approach to the 
infinite glcny. 

Our text gi\'es us two primary thoughts. 

I. — God's perfection, the calling of life. 

II. — Its presentation to us " in Christ Jesus." 

I. — God's perfection, the calling of life. 

If a man had asked the Apostle Paul what 
was the ideal and object of his life, he would have 
answered — Perfection. And if any should have 
enquired further, what he meant by perfection, he 
would have answered — God. In other words, he 
would have said, spiritual perfection — this is the end 
and object of my life ; and it is the end and object 
of every man's life, who has studied the mysterious 
problem of existence, and comprehended his relations 
to the Being who made him. For there is an ideal in 
which some delight — and they are gifted men too — 
an ideal which very much resembles this of Paul, and 
is, indeed, a part of it ; but only a part ; good, and 
great, and noble, as far as it goes ; but lamentably 
imperfect, because sundered from that which is its 
consecrating crown. That ideal is culture; intellec- 
tual perfectness ; the complete development of the 
aesthetic faculties of the nature ; the perception of 
Beauty ; the beholding the artistic side of all things, 
and the capacity of transmuting the whole of life into 
the pure gold of refined thought and elevated feeling. 
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Of this kind of ideal, the great German poet, who is 
best known to Englishmen by his work of " Faust," 
is a standing type. The whole idea of his life was 
culture. *' What will this teach me ? " was the one 
question by which he regulated his intercourse with 
men and things. If he mingled in society, it was 
with this object. If he refused society, it was because 
it would not promote this object. If he made an 
acquaintance, it was because this object would be 
furthered by his doing so. If he declined to make an 
acquaintance, it was because it would not be furthered 
by his making it. His friendships, -his work, his 
recreation, his studies, his minglings in the world 
his withd rawings from it, all that he sought, and all 
that he spumed, had one purpose and one end, the 
bringing of his mind to that state of cultivation of 
which he was, perhaps, the most perfect example that 
the world has ever seen. Now up to this point he 
Wcis like the apostle, and the apostle was like him. 
Paul, also, strove after intellectual perfectness. It 
was his desire to be complete in culture. He read 
much, and meditated deeply. He welcomed all 
light, from whatever source it came. He recognized 
the universal inspiration of genius. He delighted in 
poetry, in science, and in art. He had an eye for the 
beautiful, whether in God's work, or man's. If he 
passed through Athens, he was moved at the spectacle 
of Athenian culture. The innumerable monuments 
of Grecian genius stirred his spirit with ^tofouwd 
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admiration, as well as the beautiful skies that over- 
templed them, and made those Greeks the people 
that they were. And if his admiration was chilled 
and shadowed, as he moved amidst the altars and 
statues of that city, it was only because he lamented 
that so much genius should have been wasted on 
idolatry ; and that an intellectual culture so rich and 
rare should have lacked that moral and spiritual 
completing, which is the consecration of the intel- 
lect, and its imperishable crown. He rejoiced in 
culture as much as those Greeks, but he added to 
it the higher attributes of the Spirit Art and 
science, learning and philosophy were not the end, 
but means to the end — the perfecting of the Divine 
life in his soul. Genius was great, but character was 
greater ; and the highest fruits and triumphs of this, 
were but helps to the growth and development of 
that. Beauty was good, but not the highest ; and 
only good when sought as the means of that which 
was highest. Art was a part of religion, but not the 
whole ; science was a part, but not the whole ; 
philosophy was a part, but not the whole; all of 
them together were but so many parts, helpful and 
auxiliary ; but helpless if alone ; and religion was the 
breath that kindled them into life — a spiritual power 
which needed them not, but could exist without them, 
making ignorance wise, and simplicity sublime, and 
weakness and foolishness stronger and wiser than Art 
unsanctificd and knowledge undevout ; yet disdained 
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not to own the inspiration of genius when Humility 
stood priest in the temple of the life, and consumed 
the sacrifice, and crowned the altar with its glorious 
stream of immortal fire. If you had asked the 
apostle, he would have told you that there was some- 
thing greater than knowledge, namely, love ; and 
something greater than thought, namely, worship ; 
and something greater than reason, namely, faith ; 
and something greater than culture, namely, excel- 
lence; and that thought, and knowledge, and reason, 
and taste which worship had not consecrated, nor 
love inspired, were but lifeless parts in the temple of 
a soul, which, with all its glory, was of the earth, 
earthy, and would perish in the using, like the world 
which it adored. And if you consider attentively, 
you will perceive that there is no moral quality in the 
works of the mind, considered apart from the cha- 
racter of the man. Art is neither moral nor immoral 
in itself; neither is poetry, nor science, nor philosophy, 
nor knowledge. If I be humble, they will interpret 
my humility ; if vain, they will manifest my vanity. 
If I be pure, they will shine with my purity ; if 
impure, they will darken with my lust. If I be in 
health, they will be the means, as well as the expres- 
sion, of health ; but the best food is poison to a 
soul that is diseased, and the breathngs of that soul 
are pestilence and death. I can make knowledge 
the instrument of the highest good ; nor less the 
instrument of the greatest evil. I catv rcv^k^ ^x\. 
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the interpreter of the basest thoughts ; I can, also, 
make it the exponent of the best. I can make 
poetry the utterance of the foulest imaginations ; 
I can, also, make it the worship of a Divine souL 
Or I can do neither one nor the other, but take 
a middle ground, and cause them all to aid, and 
develope, and complete my culture — intellectual per- 
fectness — the sense of beauty, the refinement of 
taste — and having attained that, seek nothing higher ; 
but neglect to consummate the beautiful superstruc- 
ture with that spiritual perfection which was the 
aim of Paul, and is the aim of every man who 
has learnt that truth which Paul proclaimed, and 
presented to the world in his Divine character, that 
the spiritual is the crown and completing of the man. 
Let us notice, in the second place, that this 
spiritual perfection was the reward which the apostle 
expected to receive. 

He calls it the mark for the "prize." 
How distinctly opposed this seems to be to the 
ordinary notion of the future reward of Christian life. 
If you ask any man among us what he seeks to 
apprehend and expects to receive as the prize of 
his high calling in Christ, he will tell you — felicity, 
safety, happiness, deliverance from hell, admission 
into heaven. But, if you ask the apostle Paul, he 
will tell you — perfection, spiritual beauty, a complete 
character, a nature wrought into the image of Him 
who is the end and goal of all his hopes. And 
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if you really consider the matter, you will come to 
the conclusion, that Christian life with some people 
is only a calculation of self-interest, another and 
subtler form of worldliness, a species of selfishness, 
baptized with a spiritual name. For Heaven is a 
representative word ; it stands for anything you like 
to put into it ; for rest, if rest be your idea of the 
highest good ; for happiness, if happiness be your 
goal ; for safety, if deliverance from hell be your 
highest conception of future felicity. Whatever your 
aim, and motive, and object in living a Christian 
life may be, that is heaven to you. And I reckon 
that the very lowest and meanest idea that we can 
entertain respecting heaven is that of security, feli- 
city, happiness. It degrades that high and glorious 
state to the common level of worldly existence. We 
are all seeking happiness in this world ; and, because 
we do not find it, forsooth, we look forward to heaven 
to give us that which this world has failed to give. 
And is not this a refined selfishness } Does it not 
savour of the things that be of men.? Is it not 
turning heaven into an investment t Is it not simply 
a calculation of profit .^^ And is there any material 
diflference between him who is tr^'ing to make the 
best of this world, and him who is trying to make 
the best of that ; or, more selfish still, the best of 
botli ? Are not both men strangely alike, even in 
that in which they profess to differ; both selfish, 
both seeking happiness as their chief end \ oivIy owe. 
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seeking it now and here, and the other seeking it 
both here and there ? 

How far removed from all this was the apostle 
Paul. He was not striving after happiness, but 
perfection. He was not looking down into himself, 
but away from himself — away into God. It was 
God whom he was longing for — to be perfect, as 
his Father was perfect ; to have the same mind 
developed in himself; to reflect His fadeless and 
incorruptible beauty ; in a word, to be visibly and 
outwardly what he was already in inner thought, and 
intention, and desire — the Father's child, with the 
Father's image and superscription on his brow. I 
do not suppose he ever thought of happiness, except 
in a secondary and subordinate sense ; certainly it 
was not a primary motive, nor did it occupy a 
foremost place. If there was any thought of it, it 
arose out of the prospect of being such an one. 
He could not but feel happy in such an anticipation, 
and the happiness would be even greater, because 
he did not seek happiness, but received it uncon- 
sciously, the unlaboured result of the higher good 
— the spontaneous bubbling up of the pure spring, 
which he did not dig, but was native to the soil. 
It would be a happiness altogether unselfish in its 
character, and, therefore, pure and Divine in its 
quality ; for, it is one of the deepest of all truths, 
that selfishness is misery, and self-consciousness 
torment ; and the only pure and Divine bliss, the 
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bliss that springs out of forgetfulness of self, and 
the losing of our life in the adoration of God. No> 
brethren, Paul had too great a soul to contemplate 
himself. It is only weak, small, shallow men that 
live with their eyes turned inwards. The mighty 
spirits are all looking out into the great Infinity, 
forgetting themselves in the greatness they contem- 
plate, or remembering themselves but sufficiently to 
cover their faces, like the worshipping angels, and 
tremble in the glory which is their losing, yet their 
life. Paul was gazing out upon the Infinity of God ; 
he was looking upon that vision of unattainable 
splendour ; he was contemplating that absolute and 
unutterable perfection ; he was listening to the com- 
mand — "Be ye holy, for I am holy;" he was realizing 
what a high calling it was ; he was feeling the 
attraction of that Supreme Loveliness ; and, losing 
all personal consideration and thought, in the 
deep, earnest, absorbing gaze, he was seeking to 
apprehend, in a beautified soul, that Divine Beauty 
which had already apprehended him with its resist- 
less charm ; and all his hopes, and yearnings, and 
desires, met and concentrated, and burst out together, 
as in one great flame of aspiration for the "prize" — 
the prize which was this, and this alone — that crown 
of righteousness which is the completing and con- 
summating of the perfect man, because the perfection 
of the character of God. 
II. We notice in the second place, thai \1 -^^.^ 
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perfection as contemplated in the person of Christ. 
The high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 

When we speak of the Periection of God, we 
seem to be speaking of the unattainable. It is 
but a dim conception that we can form of His 
character, and the achievement of the same seems a 
flight after the impossible. We might as well be told 
to embrace the sea, or climb the stars, or circum- 
navigate space, as to aim after the spiritual perfection 
of the Almighty. " It is higher than heaven, what 
can we do ? It is deeper than hell, what can we 
know? The measure thereof is longer than the earth, 
and broader than the sea." Indeed, the thought of 
God is altogether too overwhelming to exercise any 
elevating influence upon our hearts. We feel utterly 
prostrate when we strive to realize the glory of our 
Maker. The stupendous conception paralyzes our 
powers. Like a child lost in the solitudes of the 
mountains, we cannot make a home of the vast 
magnificence. We sigh for a place of shelter and 
repose. It is the splendour of desolation, and we 
cannot abide it. It fills us with dejection and a 
sense of helplessness. We feel that it would be 
presumption to attempt an emulation of it, and by 
precluding our hope it prevents our endeavour. And 
when we hear Him calling from His inacessible glory, 
"Be ye holy, for I am holy" ; groping as we are in 
the mists of Time, stooping beneath the load of this 
5ad mortality, drivelling among the petty drudgeries 
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of the world, and, worst of all. overwhelmed in sin, 
its weakness, and its shame, we feel that the call is 
only a summons to the unknown, high above our 
reach, high above even the presumption of a hope ; 
ajid smitten with a crushing conviction of our help- 
lessness we can only take refuge in the sense of our 
nothingness, and beg to be spared these persecutions 
of the Infinite. 

But when we hear it coming through Christ, 
coming through His mild and gentle voice, coming, 
still more, through His gentler life ; brought down to 
the level of human comprehension, and clothed with 
the attraction of human sympathies, Hope lifts her 
pale and languid eye, the soul spreads forth her 
longfing hands, and the bowed and broken heart of 
manhood dares to aspire to the perfection of God. 
It is still as "high" — as " high" as God — but addressed 
to tis from a lower sphere, and commended to our 
hearts by the lowliness of Christ There is no abate- 
ment of its awful sanctity, no reduction of its lofty 
excellence; but it is presented to us by a lowly Man 
in low estate, meeker in spirit than the meekest of 
men, and bent beneath the burden of a heavier sor- 
row. It is God bringing Himself low, ths^t His high 
calling may bring hope and comfort where before it 
brought but dejection and despair; and, since it pros- 
trated the Universe when uttered from His throne, 
uttering it from a Cross that it might reach men 
there. We now see that perfection brought irvfvtvvt^lY 
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near and made infinitely dear ; the intolerable purity 
from which angels avert their dazzled gaze is brought so 
low and made so mild, that a guilty woman can weep 
upon its feet, and publicans and sinners find healing 
in its shade. And when we hear those tender lips 
saying, with the infinite gentleness of God, " Come 
unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest ;" we feel that the high calling 
which has wearied us so long, and laden our hearts 
with the intolerable weight of a hopeless toil, is at last 
addressed to us by One who can give what we cannot 
gain, and will draw our lives by communion with 
His own into the Divine perfection which is the 
Divine rest. 

There is attraction in it now. It gives us courage ; 
it inspires us with hope ; it imparts to us strength ; 
it is a transforming beauty ; there is healing in its 
lustre ; there is virtue coming out of it ; we hold and 
are held; it bestows what it asks; it transmutes while 
it attracts and, " beholding as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord, we are changed into the same image, from 
glory to glory." No wonder the Apostle says in this 
chapter, " I count all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord." 
He knew that this vision could be seen no where else. 
He knew that Christ was its supreme and solitary 
manifestation. He knew that out of Him the perfec- 
tion of God was unattainable by men ; that it could be 
seen in none else, that it could in no other way be 
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apprehended ; but that separate from Christ it must 
fade like all the other attributes of God, into the 
shadows of the Incomprehensible, and the inacces- 
sibleness of the Unknown. 

I need only refer you to that beautiful Life, to show 
you how He maintained the dignity of that calling. 
In abasing Himself He did not abase it ; He pre- 
served it in all its original lustre, and vindicated 
before the world its immutable sanctity. He made 
no compromise with evil. He made no concession 
to sinners — not one. He was not contaminated by 
the society in which He moved. The world's Healer, 
He caught none of its contagion. The salt in Him 
lost none of its savour. He could protest before His 
enemies, "Which of you convinceth Me of sin.?" He 
could proclaim Himself the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life ; the Way for others, but needing no way for 
Himself. He was the Sun of Righteousness, whom 
obloquy could not stain ; whom suspicion might cloud 
but could not dim; whom none could assail in His 
inaccessible purity, whom none could arrest in His 
majestic course, and who did not cease to burn and 
shine till He wrapt Himself in the darkness of a 
voluntary humiliation, and sank to His setting in a 
sea of blood. Instead of lowering the divine standard, 
He heightens our impressions of its majesty. We 
did not know it was so high till He propounded 
its sublime morality. We get more exalted views of 
it when we hear it from His lips and see it in His 
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life. We learn what we did not know till He told us, 
that a look is adultery ; that a word is murder. We 
did not perceive the length and the breadth of the 
Divine Commandment. He is a new revelation of the 
righteousness of God, a revelation in whose brightness 
Sinai's is but smoke. His precepts are harder than 
any of Moses', cutting more deeply into the roots of 
the life. " Love your enemies, do good to them that 
hate you. Bless them that persecute you. Pray for 
them that despitefully use you." " Love your neigh- 
bour as yourself." "Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them." And a hun- 
dred other injunctions equally binding and equally 
impracticable, sharper than any two-edged sword, dis- 
cerning even the thoughts and intents of the heart ; 
compared to whose severity the Commandments of 
Moses were light and trivial as the obligations of a 
child ; and all of them confirmed, and exceeded, and 
glorified by the more than immaculate perfection of 
His life from the day when He began to teach and 
to preach, to the day when he consummated His ex- 
ample on the cross! A "high calling," as we said 
just now, made higher than ever by His enlarged 
revelation of the perfection of God. 

But, conjoined with this higher revelation of our 
calling, there was the meekness and lowliness which 
are His solitary charm. If in that He excelled, in 
this He is alone. If He shewed us more fully the 
Divine perfection. He only shewed us the way 
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to its attainment All other revelations had been 
summonses to the impossible. Only He embodied 
them in a human, imitable, and re-producing Life. He 
reiterated the "high calling," niade it even higher than 
we knew or thought, but with it He issued another 
call \<^ich alone could come from a Redeemer's 
heart And the soul that lovingly contemplates His 
excellence, and keeps His word with a loving awe ; to 
whom those words are spirit and life, and to whom 
that example is a spell of power; who lives beneath 
the cleansing influence of the cross, and is raised by 
its might into the newness of resurrection; who has 
seen the Divine loftiness of His character, and been 
drawn into its fellowship by the lowliness of His 
heart ; that man, despite the opposition of the world, 
and the greater opposition of his own nature, is rising 
out of the depths of his sin and sorrow, and changing 
as he rises into the perfection of God. 

This brings us to the last thought, which is — Our 
present imperfection. *' Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect." 

We have seen that our calling is to the perfection 
of God ; that Christ is the example and embodiment 
of that perfection ; and we have now to see that its 
attainment by us is but partial and incomplete. Men 
often tell us that we are not like Christ ; and there is 
ample ground for the charge, for we are not. Some- 
times we are such blurred and blotted imitations, 
that only His own Divine sight can detect any fea- 
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tures cf resemblance at alL And were it not that we 
know that he looketh not as man looketh, nor judgeth 
as man judgeth, but is equally infinite in knowledge 
and in tenderness — seeing even the smouldering, 
flickering spark, and tending and kindling it with 
the gentlest care ; were it not that we know Him to 
be as great in compassion as He is in wisdom, we 
should not dare to place ourselves side by side with 
His matchless excellence, to claim the affinity, or to 
crave His notice. And it is true not only of the 
w^eakest and worst, but of the strongest also and 
best, that they cannot present themselves in compari- 
son with Him. There A^^as never a grander life 
than Paul's. Measured by any standard other than 
the perfect life of Christ, and it is altogether unap- 
proachable. If we speak of self-sacrifice, where is 
there a greater example to be found than in him who 
*' suffered the loss of all things, and counted them 
but dung V If we speak of zeal, where is his equal, 
who haled men and women to prison under the Law, 
and went thither himself like a conqueror under the 
Gospel ? If we speak of diligence, who can compete 
with him, who " in labours was more abundant ; in 
journeyings without ceasing;" and who took upon his 
heart, in one great burden, the multiplying " cares of 
all the churches ? " If we speak of suffering, who can 
produce a chapter of tribulations like his? " In stripes 
above measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths 
oft. Thrice was I beaten with rods ; once was I 
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stoned ; thrice I suffered shipwreck ; a night and a 
day have I been in the deep. In perils of waters, in 
perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, 
in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils 
in the wilderness, in weariness and painfulness, in 
hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness." If we 
speak of gentleness, who among the apostles could 
excel the minister who was gentle among the 
saints, even • as a nurse cherisheth her chil- 
dren ? If we speak of charity, who was it but 
Paul that gave us the sublimest description of 
that principle, having learnt it from his own 
world-compassionating heart, and illustrated it in his 
own world-compassing life. And if we ask for 
a death whose courage and devotion shall accord 
with this grand and glorious career, we have only 
to conduct you through the gates of Rome, and 
bid you follow that troop of horse, which is winding 
its way through the stillness and brightness of the 
summer morn ; to stop where it stops, and stand 
where it stands ; and hold your breath in the solemn 
pause, while the fatal sword comes flashing down 
upon that silver head, which the sun is lighting into a 
crown of glory ; and yooi have the nobler conclusion of 
a noble history, whose deeds were victories, and whose 
end is peace. And yet, it was this man who said, 
"not as though I had already attained, either were 
already perfect." Incomparably sublime when com- 
pared with others; his life was unworthy of compari- 
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son with that greater Life which was its Divine model 
and everlasting crown. Like the picture of a master 
among the pictures of inferiors, so it shone among 
the lives of men ; but the grandest picture is lost 
and extinguished amidst the infinite blaze of the 
workmanship of God. Brethren, there is no coming 
up to that Divine example. The Divine is for 
ever inimitable and unapproachable. Wherever God 
is, he is GoD ; and he makes us feel that we are 
men. See how he deals with us, for instance, in 
Nature. Where is the artist whose noblest work can 
dare to vie, whether in grace of form or glow of 
colour, with that which it humbly undertakes to imi- 
tate ? A single flower, or bud, or leaf defies the 
tracing of the subtlest pencil, and makes the richest 
hues look wan ; and the grandest picture that gifted 
painter ever sent from his consecrated easel, to declare 
to the world the glory of God, is tame, and dull, 
and cold, and dark, beside the life, and glow, and 
energy, and spirit, of the simplest scene which God 
has lit. And none knows it like the man himself, 
and none rejoices to know it like he ; for that 
inimitable glory streams, like the blazing signature of 
God, across the scroll of His Divine unfolding, and he 
feels, that to have interpreted a single letter of that 
glorious writing, is the highest work that a man 
can do, as it is the highest honour that a man can 
receive. And it is a source, at once of profound 
satisfaction and interminable hope, to feel, that his 
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grandest labour is far out-laboured, by that which 
it reflects, and that his mightiest triumph is but 
a laurel which he has woven for the worshipper's 
crown ; that there is a grace, and a glow, and 
a glory, which eye hath not seen, nor heart 
conceived, much less the hand transcribed or its 
language told ; and that, after all his toil and travail, 
his wonder and delight, there is still an unfathomable 
depth of glory — the depth of the mystery and 
magnificence of God. And if any artist should be 
ignorant and self-sufficient enough to think his work 
can bear to challenge a comparison with God's, let 
him take it out and set it beside the original ; and 
the living light of the forest trees will shake out 
its merry laughter on the winds, and mock the 
shallowness with its majestic sea. 

Now, so is it, my brethren, with the perfection of 
Christ. Altogether inimitable, for ever unapproach- 
able, it rises up before us in an infinite majesty. Our 
brightest achievement fades in its lustre, and our 
purest performance is stained and dim. We feel that 
we dare not compare the copy with the perfect 
and unutterably glorious Original. As high as the 
heaven above the earth, so is that Life higher than 
ours, dwelling in the light to which no man can 
approach ; and yet, just as the painter joys and 
exults in the perfection of Nature, and ceases not 
to aspire and strive and toil, though he knows that 
perfection is for ever beyond his reach ; so we who 
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are contemplating that higher glory, the inimitable 
Life and character of Christ, should toil and strive 
and ceaselessly aspire, and make it the business and 
the pleasure of our life to become like Him, who is 
like our God ; and whose praise we proclaim not less 
in our deficiency and failure than in our success and 
triumph ; because it is the testimony to His un- 
attainable excellence, and the confession of our utter 
dependence upon Him, whose workmanship we are, 
and who alone can change us into His blessed image, 
and crown the life which in Him was begun. 
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IV. 



THE RELIGIOUS SIDE OF NATURE. 



"Consider the lilies. "—i1/tf//. vi. 28. 



It is very suggestive that in beginning to deliver the 
great message which the world had four thousand 
years been waiting to hear, Christ should direct our 
attention to something which four thousand years 
had been uttering its unheeded lessons to the world — 
" Consider the lilies." There was the world perishing 
for lack of knowledge and understanding, and here 
was the great Teacher of whom Moses had testified 
and all the prophets, and when He begins to unfold 
the series of those Divine instructions which are to 
regenerate the world, He says, " Consider the 
lilies.** It was as much as to say — " You ask Me 
to come and give you a revelation from heaven, 
and Here I am. I have come to give yovi 
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what you ask ; but, before I go on to other 
matters, just get into your heart the Revelation which 
God has been giving you at your very door. It is 
not a revelation that is wanted, O men, so much as 
eyes to see with. If you had but the eyes, you would 
find a revelation everywhere. The w-orld is full of 
revelations. They are lying about you on every side 
compassing your path and your lying down, making 
themselves acquainted with you, and entreating you 
to be acquainted with them ; girding you round like 
the Omnipresence of God — for God is everyA^^here ; 
and wherever God is there must be revelation, if men 
had but the faculty to perceive it ; you cannot go 
from the presence, nor flee from the spirit of it — that 
great Spirit who is in all the world, and writing His 
sublime supernatural messages on the heavens, and 
the earth, and the air, and the sea, and even on the 
frailest of all the creatures — the flowers of the field, 
which are to-day glowing in the tender sunlight, and 
to-morrow shrivelling in the flames of the oven — 
* Consider the lilies.'" Men are always craving after 
that which is far-fetched, mysterious, and wonderful ; 
and they think that when God speaks to them. He 
will surely tell them something marvellously dpep 
and marvellously high, so that they shall exclaim in 
the presence of it, " Such knowledge is too wonderful 
for me, I cannot attain unto it ;" and it is as they 
think ; deep, and high, and marvellously great, only 
not exactly in the way they thought. He takes that 
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which is simplest, lowliest, nearest to their hand, and 
says, " Consider the lilies ; " and if they do consider 
them — themy or any other thing equally simple — they 
will find that the simplest thing in Nature is deeper 
than their fathoming, and higher than their measure- 
ment, and full of the unsearchable and incompre- 
hensible God. So that it is no mean subject which 
He proposes to our consideration, when he bids us 
"Consider the lilies of the field," for the least of 
God's works is as profound as the greatest ; great and 
small are distinctions altogether unknown to the 
Infinite, who is equally great in an atom and a 
world : and I should like to see the philosopher 
who could exhaust the teachings of the lilies of the 
field, or unravel the meanest of the mysteries they 
contain. God does not make anything mysterious. 
He makes all things simple, but the simplicity of God 
is mystery to men. The mystery is inevitable, it is 
the attribute of Infinity, the depth of the clear but 
unfathomable Heaven. Contrary, therefore, to our 
anticipations, when God speaks He does not begin far 
away from us : if He wanted to baffle us He need only 
take something near at hand, such as a lily of the 
field, and there is quite enough in that to overwhelm 
us in mystery ; but since He does not desire to baffle, 
but to instruct us, what better could He do than take 
some such simple creature as that, and set us down 
before it like children before their lesson book, and 
bid us spell and construe as much of it as we 
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can, and leave the rest (where we must) with a wise 
contentment in the infinity of God. And if we 
reply, as we are ready to do, "Is that all you've 
got to tell us? We did not need a messenger 
from heaven to tell us that." It is sufficient for Him 
to answer, " Yes you did. You know not what you 
need, even as you know not what you ask ; and the 
first lesson in heavenly wisdom is to learn that you 
know nothing ; while the simplest things are the 
last you consider; and the lilies had gone on 
preaching to you for ever, and you had not heard 
them if I had not interpreted their tender silence ; 
and in your vanity reaching after something high, 
and great, and incomprehensibly marvellous, you 
had never seen that the word was nigh you, in your 
fields and at your doors — infinitely simple, and 
infinitely profound. 'Consider the lilies how they 
grow.' " 

So that we get to-night two thoughts from this 

subject. 

I. — The Religious Side of Nature. 

XL — It could be interpreted only by Christ : 

In other words, we shall first consider the lilies, 
and then we shall consider Him who told us to do 
so, and without whom our considering of them would 
be in vain. 

I. — The Religious Side of Nature. 

" Consider the lilies." 
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We do not imagine that Christ meant us to 
consider nothing else, or to bestow any special 
consideration upon these. He only selects them as 
representative of the whole system and fraternity 
of things, and makes them the occasion of recom- 
mending to our hearts a thoughtful and loving 
contemplation of the doings of God in the natural 
world, of which His work in these is but a solitary 
instance and a convenient example. It may be, that 
the very convenience of it arose out of the position 
in which Christ was at that moment placed. You 
remember that He was sitting upon an elevated piece 
of ground, an elevation called in the chapter a 
mountain; not a mountain in the ordinary sense; 
but one of those rising mounds or knolls which 
are sufficiently high to give a speaker the command 
of the people. And there, spread out before Him 
in a waving sea of crimson, were fields of lilies 
glowing in the sun : and ready, as He always was, 
to seize any scene, whether in nature or in life, and 
turn it into a lesson, or an illustration of a lesson, 
he pointed the multitude to that expanse of splen- 
dour ; and said, with a pathos which they would never 
forget, " Consider the lilies." But it was not lilies 
alone that he meant us to consider ; but anything 
and everything ; for everything is worth our consider- 
ing, because everything is full of the teachings of 
God. His instructions are the evidence of the 
largeness and variety of His own " considerings." 
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In the chapter before us, he gives us two proofs of it. 
" Consider the Hlies of the field." ** Behold the fowls 
of the air." And those of us who are the least 
acquainted with His teachings must remember how 
lesson upon lesson, illustration upon illustration, 
borrowed from every department of nature, pours 
from His lips in a perpetual stream ; shewing 
us alike how comprehensive was His knowledge of 
Nature, how intimate His acquaintance with her, and 
how keen His perception of the spiritual significance 
and power of things ; in a word, the Religious side 
of Nature. For Nature, my brethren, has two sides : 
a material side, or that which is related to our 
natural life ; and a religious side, or that which is 
related to our spiritual life. She exists for two 
purposes : first, to give us bread to eat, and water 
to drink, and raiment to put on, and for a thousand 
uses affecting our material comfort and advantage, into 
which I cannot now enter particularly ; and, secondly, 
to give us food for thought, and fuel for worship, and 
beauty for admiration, and to minister, by innumerable 
methods, to the refreshment and perfecting of the life 
of our souls, which is our highest life. Accordingly, 
we find that her ministrations to our lower life are 
set off and adorned with a dignity and beauty, which 
would be altogether superfluous if that lower life 
were the end of her ministerings ; a dignity and 
beauty which are not necessary to the furnishing 
of our material comfort, and which, if she contem- 
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plated no higher end, would be only a kind of 
divine extravagance and display, exciting and 
justifying the utilitarian question — " To what purpose 
is this waste ? " 

Take, for instance, the sky. Now, the material 
use and end of the sky is to collect and distil 
the vapours of the earth in the gentle dew and genial 
shower ; it is, to gather into a body, and pour 
down upon the fields, those fertilizing streams which 
are the life of vegetation, and, consequently, the 
life of man and beast. Now this could be accom- 
plished in the most uninteresting, unbeautiful, and 
even repulsive manner. The great Being who brings 
the wind out of His treasuries, and gathers the 
waters in the hollow of His hand, might, if it so 
pleased Him, cause this most useful and necessary 
operation to be executed in the most dull, prosaic, 
and mechanical way. He might simply stretch over 
us some great black clouds ; cause them to empty them- 
selves in a monotonous drizzle ; and, after they had 
done their work, He might make the removal of them 
as revolting to our feelings as the shifting of the 
scenes behind the curtain of a theatre. But now, 
see the beauty and splendour of their handling ! 
See them in the morning, when they bar up the 
road of the merry sun, and ask for his passage a 
toll of gold. Or see them at night, when they trip up 
the feet of the nimble moonbeams, and detain the 
silver huntress from the chase. Or see them when they 
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muster at tlie tmmpet-call dL the storm. Observe 
their proud and ponderous march. See them as they 
throng around the chariot <rf the Thunder, and spread 
their awful mantles in his path. Mark how they drop 
their tattered banners, or fling them out again as the 
lightning battle sinks or swells. And see how at last, 
when the strife is done, and the ministers of judgment 
have sheathed their swords, they mass their retreating 
legions in the distance, that Peace, enthroned in her 
palace of blue, may weave out of their faded banners 
her rainbow crown. 

Or see them, if you please, when they come not as 
the hosts of the warring tempest, but wandering at 
their will in the fields of heaven. Then when they 
have no mission to fulfil, no Thunder King to attend, 
no war-stores to carry ; only to stray as their 
fancy leads them, like children loitering out the 
summer day ; then when they have nothing to do 
but to set themselves forth in an innocent pride, with 
their fleecy locks and skirts of wool ; gathering in the 
heaven in lightsome groups ; or falling into lines, their 
snow-white hands linked each in each ; or couching 
on the sky like flocks of sheep ; or dancing away 
before the playful wind, like happy children fresh 
from school ; and all of them blushing in the rosy 
sunset, as if with shame over their day of idleness, 
and saddening into pallor as the daylight dies. These 
bestow upon us no material comfort or advantage; 
thoy bring no rain to the fruits and flowers ; they are 
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merely the beautiful idlers of the sky ; and if they 
served no higher purpose — ministering not in their 
stillness to our admiration and love — they would have 
no office and no end. But admit the religious uses of 
Nature ; and we can understand how for days together 
the Divine hand, which spins the threads of their 
delicate clothing, should do nothing with them other 
than apparel them in their beautiful idleness ; and 
ask of them no toil, but to loosen their tresses on the 
summer wind, and stretch themselves at their ease to 
be painted by the sun. 

Or take another illustration. You are all acquainted 
with the uses of mountains. You know what material 
advantages the world derives from those stupendous 
ranges, which lift up their stainless summits to the 
sky, like the earth stretching out her hands unto 
God. You know how they wind the clouds around 
them, and send them to the valleys with a blessing in 
their mantles. How they pour from their breasts 
the crystal rivers, and despatch them with their solemn 
greetings to the sea. How they give out of their 
loins the granite and the marble, and gaze with 
paternal pride upon their offspring aspiring to their 
majesty in cloud-capped dome and glittering spire. 
Nor least of all, how they modify the temperature 
and rule the climate from their unchallenged thrones 
of everlasting snow. Now it was possible for God to 
have combined these material ends and uses, and yet 
to have made those mountain chains a mass of uii- 
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mitigated and irredeemable ugliness. He might have 
disposed them so as to render them utterly repulsive 
to the sight, and they might still have been the rally- 
ing places of the clouds, and the fountains of the rivers, 
and the repositories of the marbles, and the regulators 
of the atmosphere, and intensely revolting, notwith- 
standing their utility. 

But see how he has dealt with them. They are 
the home of sublimity, and the birth-place of gran- 
deur. They furnish us with a vocabulary of lofty 
language, and the noblest conceptions of the human 
mind have been borrowed from their solemn cham- 
bers of imagery. They are the native land of the 
poet and the painter; and the best and brightest 
of the children of genius have been wrapped in 
their swaddling bands and nursed at their bosoin. 
Go mark the majesty that sits upon their brow. 
See them when they burn in the path of the 
morning ; every summit an altar flaming to the skies, 
and the white robes of their solemn purity glowing 
with the warmth of their early zeal. See them when 
they nod to the waiting tempest, and the dark-robed 
ministers silently advance, belting round the hills 
their lightning swords, and drawing down the visors 
on their darkening face ; while on every jutting point 
and promontory the spectral towers of mist have 
sprung, as if at the stroke of an enchanter's wand, and 
the deep battalions of the armed clouds are marching 
up the valley with the silence of death. See them 
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when the whirlwind breaks from those cloud-towers, 
rending them to fragments in its terrible descent ; 
while hill to hill thunders out its challenge, and the 
valley is lit with the crossing of their swords. See 
them when the strife is over, and the day is done ; 
their clouds of battle parting in the sunset, and 
their blood-red foreheads smitten with the sun, as 
if in rebuke for their causeless quarrel ; while he 
rushes from their presence as in righteous wrath. 
Then see them when the moon rises calm and 
holy ; soothing their passions with her tender still- 
ness, and laving their brows with her cleansing light ; 
lifting up their helms of lurid mist, and bathing them 
in the stream of her maiden pureness ; till their glooms 
have paled to the image of her tenderness, and all of 
them, chastened by her vestal purity, are waiting in 
peace to kindle up their altars at the coming of the 
morn. 

This setting off and adornment of things, is the 
very point brought before us in our text. It is not 
simply that the lily is clothed ; but that . it is 
beautifully, superbly, incomparably clothed. It is 
not the apparel, but the splendour of the apparel 
that Christ instances to illustrate His doctrine. A 
plainer vesture might, so far as we know, have 
answered equally well every material purpose of its 
creation. There was no necessity for that blaze of 
colour, if its only office was to feed the cattle, or 
manure the soil. A common garment would have 
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done as well for these common purposes. But because 
it was ordained a minister of God, to appeal to the 
higher faculties of man, and bear its royal witness to 
the King of human hearts and lives, therefore was 
it clothed with a courtier's robes, and decked with 
the honours of Heaven's ambassador ; its more 
than Solomon's wisdom was symbolized in its more 
than Solomon's glory ; and because of the majesty 
of its heavenly function, it was no act of extravagance 
or waste when the hand of Deity clothed it in 
more than imperial splendour, though its life was 
but a morning, and its destiny the dust. 

Now tell me whether Nature has not a religious 
side.^ Tell me if the Almighty does not govern 
the world for purposes other than the supply of 
those wants which we have in common with the 
beasts of the field, which see, and see not ; lifting 
not their heads from the pastures where they feed, 
though the heavens are on fire with the glory of 
God, and the earth seems ready to ignite with the 
conflagration } Think you that He does all this but 
in jest, with no moral purpose or spiritual end ? 
Think you, that like vain man, He is fond of show, 
and glitter, and display ; and that there is no greater 
design in the kindling of such splendour than when 
man exhibits his wealth and his poverty in the 
gilt and tinsel of his childish pride .^ Think you, 
that He lights up the midnight skies as some 
illumination at a city festival } or that He showers 
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His meteors through the darkness as we send 
a flight of rockets through the air. Believe me, 
my brethren, the Doer of these things is in earnest. 
He has a deep spiritual purpose in His working. 
His motive is divine ; divine as His work, divine as 
Himself. It is the perfecting of our souls that He 
contemplates and designs. Were it not for this, 
who can say that He would do it at all ? He need 
not do it for His own entertainment ; for He is 
infinitely blessed, and cannot augment His indiminish- 
able joy. And if men were but as beasts, and 
birds, and insects, having no life but that of 
the body, and no knowledge but that of instinct, 
and no feeling but that of sensation, with 
death for their extinction, and the dust for their 
end, who can say, whether he would kindle up 
the universe with a glory so divine, merely to light 
us to the charnel-house and the worms ? It almost 
seems to us, in our higher moods, to be a witness 
to our immortality, when we see the material thus 
clothed with beauty for our entertainment and delight. 
Surely, we exclaim, He would not have shown us 
such visions, if He meant to destroy us like the 
insects, that dance in the setting sun their dance of 
death, and neither see its living glory, nor know 
that its blaze is their funeral flame ! The worms and 
the dust cannot be his destiny who has been 
privileged to gaze on a magnificence like this. He 
need not unfold such sublime manifestations to one 
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whr>He Eri^l Heme ^ ta die 3epoIcfire. He need 
not p^nt 5uci a .spectacle fcr aslies^ or illuminate 
fV> brillfaritly t&e parriway to cornxptioiL We could 
do witiujut 3acfi thmg^y Ef that 15 to be the end 
oi it. It h. bat cnockcrv_ cmel mocker^', to elevate 
our thoaghts and feelings so. It were kinder, far 
kinder, to make the world weari^xne and dull, 
with leaden skies and monotonous plains, than 
to fumkh it with every concei\-abIe attraction, 
and then cut off our appreciation in the grave. 
Far kinder it had been, to let us live like 
dog5i>, if like dogs we are to die ; to furnish 
u<^ with all that is needed for existence, adding 
nothing for admiration, or joy, or hope ; or 
el»c, withholding the faculty to perceive it ; and, 
when our dust began to feel the attraction of its 
clement, to let us sink into its merciful arms, without 
»ting in death, because without hope or capacity 
in life. And we take it as a witness to a life 
beyond the grave, where our natural wants shall 
have ceased for ever, that He has accompanied the 
natural provisions of the world, and abundantly 
cxccetlcd them, by that which appeals to the higher 
wants and capabilities of our nature, kindling this 
bla/,c of universal beauty, to light us on the road 
to llis Infinite Presence, and to be to us the sym- 
bols of llis glory by the way. 

lUU the saddest thing is, that all this glory is for 
the most part wasted ; unseen, unseen, literally unseen. 
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It is the material side of Nature that men perceive 
and adapt ; the religious side appeals for the most 
part to the blind. They have eyes but they see not, 
ears have they but they hear not ; for their eyes are 
blinded with the dust of their mills, and their ears 
deafened with the eternal grinding. They are nothing 
but animals, feeding on the grass without seeing its 
glory ; drinking of the streams without lifting " up 
their eyes to the hills " from whence they come ; and 
their true life perishing within them amidst a banquet 
of splendour at which a thousand angels would find 
enough and to spare. And while that side of the 
world which belongs equally to them and the worms, 
is coveted and held with an incredible greed and an 
inconceivable tenacity ; its true glory, which is the 
beautifying of God, and the only real as the only 
incorruptible good it contains, is neglected by their 
indifference, or spurned by their contempt. And 
while they will undergo a thousand inconveniences to 
secure the tpvial advantages of a worldly possession, 
or even to see the ephemeral magnificence of a worldly 
display, they will not accept, or even try to value 
the smallest contribution of the Infinite munificence, 
though it be poured upon them in the flames of a 
Divine entreaty, and all the heavens be on fire with 
God. Not so thought He who saw in the lily 
blooming at His feet a greater glory than Solomon 
could boast ; for He knew that though both were 
equally perishing — the monarch's sceptre and the 
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lily's crown — yet the one was a teacher of the glory 
of God, while the other was but an instance of the 
vanity of man ; and though both must turn to their 
native dust, yet the truth that had been taught, and 
the beauty that had been seen were fadeless as the 
soul which they nourished and inspired, incorporated 
with its life and blooming in its beauty for ever and 
for ever in the smile of God. The lily fades, but the 
glory of it lives — ^that Word of God of which it was 
the inspired though modest teacher, which liveth 
and abideth an incorruptible seed in the soul that 
received it and turned it into fruit. 

II. Christ the interpreter of the Religious side of 
Nature. 

We have seen that Nature has a religious side; but 
her religious side is not the whole of Religion ; and our 
consideration of it should lead us to consider Him 
without whose words her teachings are an enigma, and 
apart from whose Person her glories are a dream. 
If He had not said, " Consider the lilies," we 
should never have considered them ; or if we had, we 
should have considered them in vain ; for we needed 
His revelation to expound the revelation of the works 
of God ; and we needed His person to be enthroned 
in their midst, that our admiration might find a 
centre, and our affections a home. The lilies would 
have uttered their tender eloquence only to the wild 
and wandering winds, if He had not translated their 
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mystic syllables ; and their beautiful lessons of the 
Father s love had been lost for ever to human hearts, 
if the Father's Son had not come from heaven — the 
Infinite Reality of which they were the signs. For 
there are awful doubts in the human heart related to 
religion, which nature cannot solve, and momentous 
questions which she cannot answer. Religion means 
the knowledge, worship, and service of God. To 
an unfallen being it means these simply ; but in the 
religion of a fallen being other elements are included, 
namely, repentance of sin, and dependence upon an 
atonement And this fact of sin, observe you, alters 
the whole character of religion. It is not simply the 
knowledge of God that I want, but the knowledge of 
God in its relations to this particular condition of sin, 
I want to know how He feels towards me in my altered 
state. It is not simply in the duty of worshipping 
God that I need to be enlightened. My own heart 
tells me that I ought to worship, and all nature cor- 
roborates the lesson. But it is the worship of God in 
its relations to this particular condition of sin. I want 
to know how I am to worship in my altered state. 
It is not simply in the obligation of yielding my life 
to the service of God that I need to be instructed. 
My own conscience tells me that there is a Will above 
me, to which it is my solemn duty to conform, and of 
whose law its monitions are the transcript and 
reminder. But it is the service of God in its relations 
to this particular condition of sin. I want to know 
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how I am to serve God in my altered state ; where 
the power is to come from that will elevate me above 
myself, and give me the sense of liberty and joy, 
without which all ser\nce is weariness to me, and 
cannot be pleasing or acceptable to Him. And what 
has Nature got to say about this? Nothing; nothing; 
absolutely nothing. Consider the lilies of the field, or 
the stars of heaven, or any other object in Nature, and 
see how much they will tell you. They will tell you 
that there is a God, and that He is great and wise, and 
that is all ; and if the lily should venture to suggest 
in its tender blooming that He is kind and gentle, 
the tempest, stripping it of its beautiful clothing, and 
leaving it to wither and perish on the ground, would 
seem to give a denial to its feeble testimony. There 
are so many apparent contradictions in Nature, so 
many voices, some affirming, and some denying, 
that we cannot get a sure and certain sound ; we 
are like the strangers who listened to the unknown 
tongues, and there is no interpreter to give us the 
sense ; and though Nature speaketh ever unto God in 
the clear full diapason of her melodies, yet to men 
she is only a Babel of confusion, till we learn the 
higher harmony in Christ, which makes Nature 
simple, and her witness one. She has no terror of 
storm or whirlwind, earthquake or fire, that can 
appal my spirit, when I have seen in Christ the 
infinite pity and benignity of God : and as for her 
tenderness, the sweet serenity of summer skies, or 
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the peaceful loveliness of summer flowers ; the lights 
of the firmament, and the lilies of the field alike 
corroborate that Love and Gentleness, of which they 
were ever the witnesses and prophets, and by which 
their testimony is confirmed and surpassed. From 
His guileless lip and guiltless life, I learn that " God 
is light," full of moral beauty and perfection, and 
in Him no darkness at all. And when I consider 
His blessed history, and see how His character 
was distinguished above all things by mercy to the 
sinfulf and His life composed of words of compassion 
and works of kindness ; how He sought out each 
weary wanderer, with more than a shepherd's love, 
and healed each broken heart with more than a 
mother s tenderness ; how He ministered to the sick 
and comforted the sad, gave bread to the hungry 
and sight to the blind, and made the tongue of 
the dumb to sing for joy ; while to publicans and 
harlots, the outcasts of the world, He carried his 
pardon without money and without price ; and how, 
when these unceasing activities of mercy met only 
with the world's rebuke and scorn. He still pressed 
on in His journey of love ; and, as man's rebellion 
grew stronger, rose higher and higher in the achieve- 
ments of goodness, till His unconquerable love at 
last enthroned itself upon a cross, and, in tender 
triumph over the last volley of the world's 
hatred, interceded with Heaven that the pardon 
might be granted of which the price was paid. 
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I need ask no longer what God is to me, 
or how I may worship, or how I can serve Him, 
for here in His riven heart is the Truth, and here 
the Way, and here the Life ; — that God is Love, and 
Love is Sacrifice, and Sacrifice is Life, the cleansing 
of my guilt, and the inspiration of my virtue. And 
when Nature reads to me her melancholy lesson in the 
perpetual fading of all her loveliness ; when I see the 
lilies cast into the oven, and their beautiful garments 
shrivelling in the fire, and my saddened spirit strikes 
the parallel which every thoughtful heart must strike, 
" All flesh is grass, and the goodliness thereof as the 
flower of the field ;" behold, I see Him shaking off" the 
dust, and rising into heaven the Lord of Life, and the 
Giver of Immortality, and I resume the place from 
which sin deposed me ; I am no longer grass, nor my 
glory the flower of the grass ; the dust whence I was 
taken confesses that I am divine ; the skies claim me 
for their kinsman and acquaintance; all things are 
again put under my sway ; and Nature interpreted and 
glorified renders her manifold ministry at my feet, and 
helps to swell the triumph of my soul, which is also 
hers, who with tne fell and with me is redeemed. 
And, whereas before, everything spoke of the Fall 
and the Curse ; and Nature through all her chambers 
of imagery exhibited the signs of my great humiliation, 
spreading them on the skies in her fleeting vapours, 
and scattering them on the earth in her fading 
flowers, the mockery of my life and the ridicule of its 
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pride ; she consecrates them now to a higher 
symbolism, types of Life, and Renewal, and Resur- 
rection ; measuring to them a glory in proportion to 
their former ignominy and disgrace, so that the 
darkest tokens of the Fall and the Curse become the 
brightest symbols in the Sanctuary of Redemption,^ 
the * thorns, the coronation of the Second Adam 
in the sweat of whose face — a bloody sweat — he 
ended our vain and "f* unsatisfying toil, by becoming 
the Bread of Life and of the World. 

And as He gave a tongue to the helpless and 
sorrowful dumbness of Nature, uttered that which she 
was impotent to utter (although, methinks, she had 
gladly if she could, for the whole creation groaned and 
travailed in^ pain together, unwillingly subject to the 
burden of the Fall ; but, it was only a groan of agony 
that she could utter; a negative prophecy of deliverance 
and redemption), so now, by a beautiful reciprocity of 
service, she lends her voices to interpret Him, and 
all her glories to be His witnesses and signs. All 
tender things whisper of the tenderness which 
excelled them. All fair things reflect the loveliness 
which is their crown. The \ lilies mirror His spotless 
purity, and the valleys where they grow the lowliness of 
His heart. And even the dark and the terrible have a 
voices— the wastes of the wilderness echo of His conflict, 

* Gen. iii. 18, 19. + Isaiah I v. 2. 

X Solomon's Song ii. i. 
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and the " trees of the wood " sigh over His shame ; 
the briar and the bramble shudder at His thorn 
crown, and the rushes by the river gossip of the reed. 
We cannot see the stars shining above our head 
without thinking of the star that smiled upon His 
cradle ; we cannot see the flowers blooming beneath 
our feet without thinking of the garden that breathed 
around His grave. The hills talk at night of His 
lonely vigils, and the waters chant of the feet that 
walked their waves. The fox in its hole is eloquent 
of His weariness, and the bird by its home sings of 
Him who had none. The corn seems to droop with 
the tale of His hunger, and the springs seem to sob 
of Him who was athirst : while the sponge and the 
hyssop conduct us to His Cross, and the heavens and 
the earth grow dark again while we gaze. Everything 
is full of the memorials of His sorrow, and the 
universe is glorified by the witnesses of His love. 
There is nothing that does not confirm His passion ; 
nothing that does not illustrate His grace. The vine 
around our windows quivers at His nearness ; the 
bread upon our boards commends to us His strength ; 
while the wine blushing ever for the shedding of His 
blood, is the symbol at once of His Death and His 
Life ; the Death that was healing, the Life which is 
health. Wherever we turn, we see the imprint of His 
cress, and learn that the Cross is Creation's crown. 
Go, then, with that cross in your consecrated hand, 
and all the universe will fall reverently before it ; in 
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its presence all tenderness will grow tenderer, and all 

terrors will grow mild ; the mysteries will vanish, and 

the splendours will improve ; " the mountains and the 

Jiills will break before you into singing, and the trees 

of the field will clap their hands :" every creature will be 

k type, a symbol, and a sacrament — an aid to your 

faith, and an offering on your altar; and while the whole 

creation is a monument to your Saviour, it will also 

become the temple-steps beneath your trembling feet 

that ascend to Him, to whom all things point, and in 

whom they terminate — the Temple of his worshippers, 

and their eternal Rest. And when you stand in the 

presence of some gorgeous spectacle, some scene such 

as those we have endeavoured to describe ; some divine 

moment in Nature's life, when she seems to rise above 

her customary majesty, and robe herself in splendour, 

as for the reception of her King ; when she touches 

the mountains, and they smoke as with incense, 

and the waters above them become an ocean of fire ; 

when you stand beneath this deluge of living flame in 

which the heavens burn like the bush in Horeb, but 

are not consumed, because they are full of the 

Living God ; amidst this awful cataract of glory 

from His throne, when your heart is bowed down, and 

broken, and overwhelmed as with the sudden opening 

of the Temple in heaven, and you cannot speak for 

awe and wonder, and the sense of Deity compassing 

you about ; it will add to the scene an incomparable 

joy, and render it as dear, as it is unutterably grand, 
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to remember that your Saviour is the Author of it all^ 
and the Cross and its Crimson the Fountain of the 
light. 
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V. 



THE PROPHET OF THE WHIRLWIND. 

"And it came to pass, as they still went on, and talked, that, behold, 
there appeared a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, and parted them both 
asunder ; and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven." — 2 Kings ii. 1 1. 

How else should he go ? An incarnate Whirlwind, it 
was meet that in a whirlwind he should take his flight. 
Like a whirlwind was his coming ; bursting into the 
court of Ahab like one of those fitful harpies 
of the sky, without warning of his approach or 
kindly breath of persuasive speech, striking the king 
with a paroxysm of terror, drying up the country- 
like a desert wind ; and then gathering up his rug- 
gedmantle like a cloud, and passing away into his 
wilderness home. Whence he came and whither he 
went were as mysterious as the wind ; but like a 
fiery blast, he had left behind him his terrible trail in 
withered pastures and gasping hills ; while grand and 
lonely in his desert cave he renewed his strength in 
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sublime secrecy, like the tempests of the sky whose 
home only the " fowl knoweth and the vulture's eye 
hath seen." 

At length that incarnate Storm crossed once more 
the monarch's path, and sweeping round the barren 
slopes of Carmel, caught the hosts of Baal in his fierce 
embrace, and slaked with blood the Kishon's thirsty 
stones ; then, like a whirlwind, sped before the chariot 
while the heavens grew black and fierce with mercy, 
and the tempest broke in blessings on the land. 

But, like all whirlwinds and whirlwind-men, when 
the passion mood was over, he was weaker than the 
weakest ; for the storm exhausts itself with its own 
vehemence, and the calm and gentle are alone the 
strong. So he who shook the monarch's throne, 
and smote the land with thirst and famine, and 
changed the Kishon into a cataract of blood, felt the 
reaction of the great excitement, became as weak as 
before he was strong, and fled like a craven from a 
woman's face. Then came the lesson which it is fit 
that all such men should learn ; and must learn, 
if they would know the secret of true heroism and 
strength. "The Lord passed by, and a great and 
strong wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces 
the rocks before the Lord" — an image of Elijah, and 
how he must have exulted to find his stormy soul 
reflected in the tempestuous scene ! "but the Lord was 
not in the wind," and how crestfallen he must have 
felt when he learned that it was only the reflection of 
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himself ! " and after the wind, an earthquake, but the 
Lord was not in the earthquake ; and after the earth- 
quake, a fire, but the Lord was not in the fire." In all 
these likenesses of himself, the precipitancy of passion, 
the convulsiveness of anger, and the vindictiveness 
of zeal, the Lord was not : " and after the fire, a still 
small voice/' and that was the Lord : and he learnt 
that quietness and stillness were equally the source 
and the consequence of strength, and he covered up 
his face before the gentleness of God. 

We propose, then, to look at the character and his- 
tory of Elijah, of which this whirlwind was the appro- 
priate symbol and fitting termination ; and we shall 
first mark the limit of the man, and, secondly, we 
shall take the measure of him ; in other words, we 
shall shew that he was the weakest of strong forces, 
but what strength he had was the highest of its kind. 

I. — The Limit. 

Elijah was a whirlwind, and he did a whirlwind's 
work in the kingdom of Israel. He was not the "still 
small voice," but the wind that rent the mountains 
and brake the rocks, the earthquake that convulsed 
the nation and engulfed its idols, the fire that con- 
sumed the dross and tin, and turned the False into a 
sacrifice to the True. Not the greatest among the 
moral forces of the world, even as the whirlwind is 
not the greatest among the physical, but doing work 
which only the whirlwind could do — rooting up, and 
casting down, and carrying away things which could 
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not otherwise be removed ; and after he had done 
his whirlwind work, casting his mantle upon the 
gentle Elisha, the " still small voice" that followed the 
whirlwind and the stormy fire ; leaving Elisha to build 
upon the ground which he had cleared, and bequeath- 
ing to him a double portion of his spirit— as deep an 
earnestness and as warm a zeal, coupled with the 
gentleness which is their strength and beauty. As 
we said just now, such men as Elijah are not the 
greatest ; they make a greater sensation in the world, 
and occupy a more prominent place in the history of 
their times ; but greatness must not be estimated by 
noise, nor importance by prominence : for the rush 
of the wind, the rumble of the earthquake, and the 
roar of the fire, with all their sublimity, are but 
counterparts of the weak though vehement Elijah, 
while the still small voice is the symbol of the power 
and peace of God. Physically, it is a fact that 
the destructive forces are the weakest. The whirl- 
wind that tears the forest from its roots, the earth- 
quake that topples a city from its base, the fire that 
shatters a temple into ruin, all of them are weak 
compared to those still and quiet forces, whose voice 
is so small that only the finest ears can detect it, and 
only the wisest intellects interpret it: — gravitation 
for instance which has a voice so still and small 
that it took the world well nigh sixty centuries to 
produce an ear fine enough to catch its ethereal 
music, yet it is the power that binds and sustains 
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the entire universe, and is second only to the om- 
nipotence Divine; of which it is indeed but the 
sign to us who regard the laws of Nature as the 
clothed energy and visible arm of the Invisible 
God. Or think, if you will, of the light : which has a 
voice so small that philosophers arc not yet agreed 
upon its interpretation, and the more they investigate 
its nature and laws, the more convinced do they be- 
come that it is indeed dark — dark with its own bright- 
ness, and most fittingly chosen to be the symbol of 
Him whose mystery is but the necessity of His 
splendour, in whom is no darkness at all, but who 
for that very reason is dark to us, because Light alone 
can comprehend Light. And yet, though its voice 
is so still and small, that no ear can catch a sound of 
its music as it flows up the sky in the grey of dawn, 
and breaks into ripples of amber and gold ; though it 
climbs into heaven in a soundless seV, and ebbs to 
the west with a silent pomp — the pomp of the living 
with the silence of the dead ; though there is not the 
sound of a flapping in the wind, when the heaven is 
covered with the banners of its hosts, and the day is 
being borne like a monarch to his rest ; though the 
magnificence of the display is equalled only by the 
stillness of its marshalling, and the highest result of 
its power is peace ; yet the rush of whirlwind and 
crash of earthquake are but the weakness of a mad- 
man's fury compared to the march of that eternal 
light. 
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Now, as with Nature's forces, so with the forces 
represented by men ; those which storm are the weak- 
est ; those which shine are the strongest. The storm 
expends itself, but the Ught lasts for ever. The whirl- 
wind is uncertain, irregular, infrequent, but the light is 
sure, constant, continuous. The whirlwind is necessary- 
only at intervals. The light is necessary every day. 
In a perfect world the whirlwind would be useless • 
but the light is essential to beauty and to life. The 
whirlwind is caused by the world's disharmony ; 
but the light is an element in its primeval order. 
Such men as Elijah can develope only before such 
men as Ahab, and in such times as his. In the 
age of a David there would be no work for them 
to do. In a time of purity, sincerity, and truth, 
they would languish in inaction ; or, to speak more 
correctly, they would not be at all. In other times 
they would bev)ther men — more like the light, and 
less like the whirlwind ; for it is the times that make 
the men ; who once made, rule the times. If the times 
are full of order and beauty, the pure men become 
stars, to illustrate its order and add to its beauty ; if 
disorderly and dark, the pure men become storms, 
to war against its disorder, and drive away its gloom ; 
creating more disturbance, but a pure disturbance, 
dethroning the disturber, and restoring the world to 
its equilibrium and rest. In a state of order there is 
no need for these men ; but for men who are like the 
light need always and for ever. The whirlwind will 
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cease when there is nothing to purify, and nothing 
to remove ; but light will be the crown and eternal 
glory of the things that cannot be shaken, but must 
remain. " There shall be no more sea," nor any dis- 
turbed or disturbing element ; " but the Lord shall be 
the everlasting Light;" and when the last tempest shall 
have died away, because the last evil has been shaken 
and removed, then Elijah and men of "like passions" 
shall have fulfilled their office, and fought their fight ; 
and the exaggeration of that faculty which was ever 
the weakest, but which made them what they were, 
the whirlwinds of their age, most necessary then, 
but necessary no more, shall sink and blend into the 
perfect harmony of all their powers, which is sym- 
bolized by the strong and gentle Light — the per- 
fection of God, and of all who are like Him. For 
the whirlwind, in so far as it is a symbol of 
God, is the breaking forth of His justice upon sin, 
ceasing when the sinner is consumed out of His sight. 
It is the revelation of Sinai, which He has declared 
was but the partial and preparatory revelation of 
Himself; but the light is His justice in beautiful re- 
pose — blending in the unity of His glorious attributes 
— the unity which is the source of universal harmony 
and the centre of universal rest — the revelation of 
the Cross where all the perfections of the Infinite 
Nature blended in the pure white Light of Love. 

We have the distinction between these two forces 
brought out very vividly in the contrast between 
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Christ and His forerunner. " There was a man sent 
from God whose name was John, the same came 
for a witness, to bear witness of the Light P He 
too was a whirlwind ; the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness ; clothed with the spirit and power of 
Elias ; another Elijah, doing an Elijah's work ; " turn- 
ing the heart of the fathers to the children, and the 
heart of the children to the fathers:" like the old 
prophet even in his outward aspects ; with the same 
rude speech, the same wild hair, the same rough 
cloak, a girdle about his loins, and his meat the 
wild honey of the desert ; and he smote the land 
with a like terror, and reproved the king with a 
like boldness ; and, most essential resemblance of all, 
he fell into a like mood of dejection, and failed 
in that for which he had been most renowned, 
saying, " Art thou he that should come, or look we 
for another?*' He is just the counterpart of Elijah ; 
like him in his strength, and like him in his weakness ; 
expecting as he did to behold the Lord in the 
whirlwind, and the earthquake, and the fire; and 
being compelled to learn, like his great predecessor, 
that he was these, and the Lord something else — " Go 
shew to John the things which ye do hear and see ; 
the blind receive their sight, the lepers are cleansed, 
the dead arc raised, and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them." It is the old story of the cave over 
again, the still small voice of a power which was 
peace ; and doubtless as it fell in the silence of the 
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prison, he stood at the door in the presence of his 
messengers and covered his face before the gentleness 
of God. The Prophet whom he had heralded was no 
whirlwind ; "He did not strive, nor cry, nor cause His 
voice to be heard in the streets ; a bruised reed He 
did not break, and the smoking flax He would not 
quench ; " He was no destructive power ; but healing 
and binding — God*s highest power. " I am the Light 
of the world," making no noise, but ruling the world 
as the sun rules the day ; resistless as it, but resist- 
less in beneficence. Accordingly there were no 
periods of weakness in His life, no impatience like 
Elijahs "Let me die!" no doubt like John's "Am I 
He that should come?" The Sun could not doubt itself, 
and it need not make haste, for its light was the 
evidence to itself, as to others, and by the law of the 
light it must shine on unto the perfect day. And it 
is a fact worthy of our thoughtful remembrance, that 
when God would reveal Himself, He did not choose 
that which was sudden, unusual, destructive ; the 
whirlwind, the earthquake, or the stormy fire, those 
tremendous agencies which appeal to the fear of the 
world, startling it from its gross slumber, and holding 
it in an attitude of painful surprise ; for the fear of 
terror He does not delight in, nor the surprise of pain, 
but the fear of reverence and the surprise of insight ; 
the fear which does not pass with the spasm of the 
tempest, but endures like the constant order of the 
Day, and is but the shadow of the worshipper's wing 
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that covers the face from the glory of His light : the 
surprise which abates not its fearful joy, because it is 
the wonder of ceaseless discovery, and the awe that 
exclaims by the Infinite sea, " Oh the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God !" 
It is, I say, worthy of our thoughtful observation 
that He chose the still and peaceful light to be the 
highest and holiest symbol of Himself; that force in 
nature which is so gentle and calm, that it is rather the 
* " hiding" than the manifesting of His power ; so regu- 
lar that its very regularity deadens our appreciation, 
and dulls our watchfulness ; yet for this very reason 
seems the fittest instrument for discerning between 
the true worshipper and the false ; the false being he 
who prays only when he is alarmed ; the true being 
he who is never alarmed because he always prays ; 
the one, midst rush of whirlwind or roll of earthquake 
lifting up his hands in an agony of supplication, and 
the other going forth in the purple of the dawn, when 
the heavens are tremulous with the tenderness of 
day, rejoicing to feel that he is in daily harmony 
with the order and beauty of all the worlds, ** My voice 
shalt thou hear in the morning, O Lord, in the morn- 
ing will I direct my prayer unto Thee, and will look 
up. 

I think then, I have made it clear to you, that 
Elijah and men of his character are not the greatest 
forces in the world ; that their strength is the whirl- 

♦ Hab. iii. 4. 
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wind's strength ; very violent, but very uncertain ; 
exhausting itself very quickly, and never capable 
of the highest results ; and that the Saviour's say- 
ing is strictly true, when he tells us "Among them 
that are born of women, there hath not risen a 
greater than John the Baptist ;'* (the Elias who 
was to come) nevertheless he that is least in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than Elijah, and 
greater than John; because their work was for a 
season, but his is for ever. 

11. — Having seen then the limit of Elijah's great- 
ness, let us now take the measure of it. 

We have seen that God has not chosen the whirl- 
wind to be the highest symbol of Himself, and that He 
did not come in the whirlwind when he revealed Himself 
to Elijah ; because Elijah required the gentler revela- 
tion to tone down the natural tempestuousness of his 
spirit. If He had come in the whirlwind — Whirlwind 
meeting whirlwind, and the fury of the Lord confirm- 
ing and crowning the fury of the man, what would 
Elijah have become } I wonder ! There had been no 
covering up the face in silent awe, but such a storm ! 
the human, kindled and fanned to such vehemence 
by its contact with the Divine, that Elijah would have 
been carried beyond himself ; while at the same time 
he would have remained but himself, and he would 
have come out of that cave, proud to think that God 
was like him, instead of humble at finding that he 
was unlike God. But when he heard the whirlwind, 
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and heard not the Lord, and saw the earthquake, and 
saw not the Lord, and heard the Lord only in the 
" still small voice ;" he discovered that he was only the 
fragment of a Divine man, reflecting but a part, and 
that a very small part of the Divine character ; and 
that if he would become a perfect likeness of God he 
must add to the whirlwind-passion, and the earth- 
quake-fury, the ''still small voice" that can thunder and 
will not ; and is " slow to anger " because " great in 
power." But though He did not come to Elijah in 
the whirlwind, yet He was in the whirlwind, and He 
was in Elijah. For though the whirlwind is His 
infrequent medium, yet it is His medium. God is in 
all His works, and their variety is but the variety of 
His methods. Hence, we find it recorded that " the 
Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind ;" for Job 
was the very opposite of Elijah, as much a child of tears, 
as Elijah was a son of thunder; gentle as he was 
rough ; sensitive as he was strong ; reflecting the 
other side of the Divine character ; the patience that 
is never weary ; the long-suffering that is never 
exhausted : and it was only by the strength and 
majesty of God that he could be startled out of the 
weakness of his sorrow ; saved from the effemi- 
nacy which is the vice of meekness ; made to "gird up 
his loins like a man,'* and learn that God delighteth 
not in weakness but in strength, and asks but the 
acknowledgment that the strength is His. 

It was the answer out of the whirlwind that was 
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necessary for Job, as it was the " still small voice" that 
was necessary for Elijah ; the tenderness needed to 
be roused into vigour, lest it should become idiocy ; 
and the power needed to be ruled by calmness lest it 
should become frenzy ; but each in its place was a coun- 
terpart of the Divine ; and the Lord was in Elijah not 
less than in Job. Indeed, I know of no history which 
is a more perfect illustration of the language of the 
prophet, "the Lord hath His way in the whirlwind 
and the storm,** than this history of Elijah. If 
ever the Lord was in any man, He was certainly in 
him. See him when he stands in the palace of Ahab, 
with the curse of the Almighty wrapt in his mantle, ' 
fearless as Death in the presence of the king, and 
withering up his courage like a blast from God ! See 
him when he stands on the slope of Carmel ; the 
thousands of Israel gathering in the plain, and his 
voice ringing like a trumpet among the hills, " How 
long halt ye between two opinions?" while the living 
ocean trembles, but is still ! Listen to his voice as its 
trumpet-summons changes alike its burden and its 
note, and shudders round the crowd like a tempest's 
wail, " I, even I only, remain a prophet of the Lord;" 
its every accent searching out their hearts, keen and 
bitter as the reproach of Heaven ! Listen to that 
voice as it bursts upon the priests in a thunder of 
scorn, when his patience has been tried from morning 
until noon, with their insane cries, " O Baal, hear us !" 
" Cry aloud ; for he is a god ; either he is talking, or 
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he is pursuing, or he is on a journey, or 
peradventure he sleepeth and must be awaked !" 
See him at eventide, when the priests of Baal 
have exhausted alike their prayers and their 
strength ; coming forth before the people, calm 
in the assurance of a satisfactory termination, 
though the sun is going down, and there is little 
time left to call upon his God ! See him as he 
builds up the ruined altar, and digs a trench about it, 
and puts the wood in order, and cuts the bullock in 
pieces, and lays the bullock on the wood, and com- 
mands them to fill four barrels with water, and pour 
it on the burnt sacrifice, and on the wood ; and says : 
" Do it a second time,'' and then, **do it a third time" — 
manifesting all the precision, regularity, and order- 
liness which proceed only from a consciousness of 
power ; and then, after his humble and earnest, yet 
firm and confident prayer, lifting up his eyes to 
behold the fire of the Lord descend from heaven, 
consuming the sacrifice, and crowning the conflict, 
and proclaiming with a voice more eloquent than his, 
that " the Lord He is God, and God in Israel !" Then 
see him like the fire of the Lord incarnate, descend- 
ing from Carmel on the hosts of Baal, and kindling 
up another sacrifice to the supremacy of God ; sweep- 
ing like a simoom from his own wild deserts, upon 
the whole assembly of that Baal-brood, till the Kishon 
is swollen with a bloody rain, and the stars look out 
upon the wrecks of the whirlwind : the Whirlwind who 
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IS speeding in lowly triumph before the chariot of 
the King ; while the chariots in heaven are rattling 
their thunder, and all the mantles of the storm are 
flung out, as in harmony with the wild exultation 
of the Prophet's soul. 

Time would fail me to shew how this whirlwind- 
prophet broke forth from time to time in prophecy 
and judgment, till the house of Ahab, and the worship 
of Baal, were alike destroyed and consumed out of 
the land. Starting up like a spectre before the 
royal plunderer, when he rode down to the vineyard 
of Naboth the Jezreelite, and blanching his cheek 
with the prophecy of doom. Starting up again before 
Ahab*s son, when he sent messengers to enquire of 
the Baal-god whether he should recover of his sick- 
ness or not ; and sending them back with the answer 
from his God, "thou shalt not come down from 
the bed on which thou art gone up, but shalt 
surely die." Resting on the hill top, fearless of the 
wrath which that message would arouse, and answer- 
ing the captains who werp sent to arrest him, with 
the bold invocation, " If I be a man of God, let 
fire come down from heaven and consume you and 
your fifties;" till a hundred men lay prostrate at 
his feet, a heap of charred and blackened dust ; and 
then going down to the king himself, telling him 
to his face all the message of the Lord ; and leav- 
ing him a corpse, upon the bed where he lay. 
Thus uttering prophecy after prophecy, and doom 
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after doom, till God's revelation to him at Horeb 
was accomplished ; and Jehu, the son of Nimsjii, had 
ended the witcheries and whoredoms of Jezebel 
beneath his horses' feet ; and piled up the heads 
of Ahab's children at the city gates — seventy heads 
in two ghastly pyramids — monuments to the Lord 
and his prophet Elijah : and having cut off the house 
and posterity of Ahab ; by one decisive and over- 
whelming blov/, completing the work in the destruction 
of Baal ; proclaiming a day of solemn assembly, 
gathering all the priests and worshippers into their 
temple ; and then letting loose upon them the 
avengers of Israel, turning their temple into their 
tomb, and kindling up the whole into a holocaust 
to heaven : so that Ahab's idols reaped the doom 
which they had brought upon the king, and the 
memory of them both was made infamous for ever. 
And when you remember that all these judgments, 
with the ruinous catastrophe that closed the series 
were wrought by the "spirit and power'' of Elijah ; 
working in the age, and working in the agents, like 
a fire of the Lord that would not be appeased till 
the last victim had been given to its rage ; I think 
you will need no further evidence that the Lord was 
in the whirlwind, and that that whirlwind was Elijah : 
and the wheels of the chariot in which his fiery 
spirit took outward shape, and found rapturous 
emblazonment, as they flashed him from the scene 
of the storm to the home of the Light, proclaimed 
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over the wrecks of the mighty and the proud: — 
" By the blast of God they perish and by the breath 
of His nostrils are they consumed." 

We conclude by noticing the singular scene in 
in which this wild character, and wilder histor>% 
found appropriate symbolism, and fitting termina- 
tion, " And it came to pass, as they still went on, 
and talked, that, behold, there appeared a chariot of 
fire, and horses of fire, and parted them both 
asunder; and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into 
heaven." 

The whirlwind had done its work : all the 
destruction was over, and it was meet that now 
there should be the whirlwind, which was not des- 
truction, but Ofily glory. The harmless lightnings 
should play over the scene to celebrate the battle 
which had been fought and won, and the rapture 
of the tempest should be only rapture ; the exulting 
of the storm in the victory of God. There should 
be a glorious termination of this glorious career, 
and the wild gladness of the prophet's soul should 
find companionship in the wilder forces, which had 
been the element of his life, and the symbols of his 
power. Having learnt the lesson in the cave of 
Horeb, that the "still small voice" was the highest 
symbol alike of the glory of God and man, he could 
be trusted now to a chariot of fire to ascend to the 
infinite Stillness, which was his Home ; and the 
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whirlwind and the flame would be full of God ; as 
they always are, when they conduct us to God. It 
is the last of the prophet of the whirlwind : and the 
dropping of his rough and shaggy mantle shall be 
the sign that he is done with the whirlwind's office 
for evermore : the next time he appears, he shall 
not be the prophet of the whirlwind ; but the prophet 
of the *' still small voice" — talking of the decease 
which should be accomplished at Jerusalem ; Elijah 
still — but another Elijah — full of the gentleness and 
tenderness of Christ ; and learning from the meek 
and lowly Heart, that there is something sublimer 
than translation, and that is death : something 
loftier than rapture, and that is endurance ; some- 
thing grander than to have horses of fire, and that is 
to have none, but to dare to die without them ; some- 
thing brighter than a flame chariot, or all the chariots 
of God, which are " twenty thousand," and that is the 
Cross, which is only One, because it cannot be more ; 
for it is All. 

As Elijah himself, the chariot of fire is not 
the greatest among the energies of God ; but 
it is' like Elijah, and he shall have it. To die is 
greater than not to die — morally grander, sublimer, 
loftier ; but since translation is greater and grander 
in show and circumstance, Elijah shall have it. 
The ''still small voice" of patient suffering and heroic 
faith, is greater than the sweep and tumult of trans- 
port ; but Elijah is weak when still, and the last 
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view of him shall not be in weakness, but in power, 
his own kind of power, though that kind is the 
weakest. He would faint beneath the cross ; im- 
petuous, fiery natures like his always do ; they can 
work, but they cannot suffer, which is greater than 
to work ; and it is not meet that the grand old 
prophet should be seen at the last when there 
is no more to be done, failing and fainting because 
he knows not the Divine art of endurance ; the scene 
beneath the juniper tree shall not be repeated ; he 
shall have a grand ending — not the Cross, but the 
chariot — and his stormy soul shall have its wildest 
rapture in its ascent to Him in whom souls find peace, 
and their whirlwinds are at rest. I cannot adequately 
describe that scene, nor imagine the exultation of the 
Prophet's soul. When his work was done, and having 
nothing more to live for, he was thinking of death ; 
and, perhaps, trembling before that great change ; 
weak and helpless as he always seems to have been, 
when forced to be alone and wait and suffer ; sud- 
denly the still small voice said to him " Fear not, 
Elijah, the Lord will take thee in a whirlwind to 
heaven." "A whirlwind! a whirlwind ! !" I hear him 
say, starting to his feet already in a whirlwind of 
transport and triumph ; " could anything be grander } 
I, who have lived in the deserts and revelled in the 
whirlwind like an eagle of the mountains ; could any- 
thing be grander or more blesssed than this, that I 
should go with one of these companions of my home, 
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to my Home in the stillness and peace of God ?" And 
I can fancy how he waited for the august convoy, and 
night by night and morn by morn went out and 
climbed the hill, to see if he could catch a glimpse on 
the blue horizon of the fetlocks of fire, and the burn- 
ing wheels dappling the east with a ruddier glow, or 
flashing up from the west like the sun coming back 
from his setting in the sea. And at last there came 
again the "still small voice," and said "To-day." "To- 
day !" said he, with undisguised delight, preparing his 
successor for the grand event. "To-day !" said he to 
the sons of the prophets, his visage beaming as in 
Heaven's own dawn. 

If there had been any loneliness, it was gone now : 
the spirit of the whirlwind inspired him as of yore ; 
he felt as it were the breath of his native air ; he was 
again the Elijah of his youth and prime — all eye, ear, 
soul, passion — and even longing to be alone, that he 
might enter undisturbed into communion with the 
storm. I think I see him setting out on his last 
journey ; his eye flashing, and his footstep firm ; 
while Elisha's drooping form and weary walk are a 
striking contrast with the head erect, and vigorous pace 
of the Whirlwind whom he follows Ijke a " still small 
voice." On they went fromGilgal to Bethel, from Bethel 
to Jericho, from Jericho to Jordan ; while fifty of the 
sons of the prophets following them for joy, but afar 
off* for fear, watched and waited for the glorious 
sight. At last when the darkness began to fall, 
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and the forms of the prophets faded from their view ; 
suddenly the snorting of horses was heard in the 
distance, and the rumbling of wheels like the mur- 
mur of a storm ; and lo ! when they looked, the 
mountains seemed to burn as in a furnace, and 
all the sky was red as blood : for rising out of 
the sea a chariot came, and the breath of its steeds 
was smokeless flame, and its living wheels were a 
rolling blaze ; and, swift as thought, the whirlwind 
on which they swept in their pauseless course, caught 
up the prophet into the mantling fire ; while standing 
in the midst of the burning car, his own wild heart 
became the centre of the blaze, fanned by the whirl- 
wind and kindling in the flame, till the lightning's rap- 
ture was but the reflection of his own : and streaming 
with the trail of a comet through the night, he faded 
among the stars into the depths of heaven : while the 
mantle wearily floating to the earth, was the proof that 
the prophet's recompense was rest; and the whirl- 
wind's victory the peace of God, 

Brethren, there is no translation for you or 
me. The chariot of fire comes never more. But 
there is somthing greater for us both, and that is 
death. The " still small voice " is mightier than 
the whirlwind ; the calmness of faith than the 
rapture of translation. "God hath provided some 
better thing for us," the still heroic grandeur of 
dying. Translation seems grander, but this is grander. 
That has more shew of consequence, but this more 
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real consequence. For whether is greater, to be 
carried away in a whirlwind to heaven ; or to go 
thither ourselves, calmly to face the mystery of death, 
and bravely to pass through its darkness into light ? 
The one may be a hero or he may not ; the other is a 
hero, and needs no chariot of fire to distinguish him. 
So that when we stand by the bed of any lone and 
suffering man who is battling with the terrors of 
death in the still might of a conquering faith, we may 
say of the scene, " This is grander than horses of fire, 
or chariot of fire, or whirlwind rapture, and, behold, 
a greater than Elijah is here !" 

So may we die, still with the strong submissiveness 
of Christ, speechless with the unspeakable peace of 
God ; and as we muse on the decease which was 
accomplished at Jerusalem ; without which there had 
been neither whirlwind of rapture, nor stillness of 
strength, neither chariot for Elijah, nor conquest for 
us : may we realize that the Cross is near us, though 
chariot there is none ; and that to sink beneath its 
shade is better than to soar upon the grandest flame, 
because the flame is but a minister,* a creature like 
ourselves ; but the shadow of the Cross is the 
shadow of God. 

*Heb. i. 7. 
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VI. 



THE BREAKER OF BREAD. 

** He w»5< known of them in breaking of bread." — St Luke xxiv. 35. 

The . distinction of the Master : and of all who are 
like Him. " He was known of them in breakii^ of 
bread.** There are many things by which men are 
known. Every man has something by which he is 
known ; some idiosyncracy which distinguishes him 
from his fellow-men, by which he is recognised and 
by which he is remembered. And there are two 
kinds of " breakings " by which men are known, and 
they are the opposites of each other : there is the 
^' breaking of bread " in distribution, and there is the 
"breaking of the staff of bread" in destruction; 
there is the "breaking" in charity, and the "break, 
ing" in spoliation ; the "breaking " which is for bind-» 
iijg, strengthening, and consolidating; and the "break- 
ing" which is ruin — the breaking of houses and the 
biieaking of hearts. What melancholy examples have 
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we had lately of the latter character! Those earthly- 
masters who have devastated the Continent in the 
lust of dominion, have not been known like the 
heavenly Master, by the " breaking of bread," but by 
the taking away of bread and the "breaking of 
the staff" of it, in desolated harvests and depopulated 
towns. A melancholy reputation ! that which none 
of us would care to be *' known" by, not even for 
the glory of a crown of gold ; but would prefer our 
blameless poverty, with its meek giving of a crust to 
the poor, before those bloody glories which are the 
feeding of one man's ambition, and the famishing of 
millions both in body and soul. The sign of all true 
mastership is that by which He was known who was 
the Model Master, and of whose reign it was foretold, 
as its crowning glory, that He should " deliver the 
needy when He crieth, the poor also, and him that 
hath no helper ;" that He should " redeem their soul 
from deceit and violence, and that precious should 
their blood be in His sight ;" in other words, that He 
should be "known" among His subjects in "breaking 
of bread ;" and last, but not least, being necessary to 
the fulfilment of these very functions as the Judge 
of the poor and the Defence of the needy : — and let 
the kings and destroyers of the earth hear it tolling 
like a knell over their bloody thrones, and clanging 
amidst the bursts of their victorious music — "He shall 
break in pieces the oppressor.'* For there are other 
things which He can do beside the "breaking of 
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bread." He can break swords and sceptres, and He 
will do it if they are guilty of the breakings which 
He abhors. The "Breaker will come up" against every 
kingdom that does not fulfil its true mission as the 
saviour of its people, and bear upon its shield the 
symbol of the cross. It is the duty of all kings to 
be the fathers of their subjects, and to be known of 
them as He was in "breaking of bread ;'* and the 
master who is not a benefactor, and does not prove 
his title to rule by his endeavours to bless, is out of 
harmony with the moral order of the King of kings; 
who has given it for a law, to which there is no 
exception, illustrating it by His own supreme con- 
descension, that " He who would be greatest among 
us must be as the minister, and he that is chief as 
he that doth serve ;" because, in those other far- 
reaching words of His, which we see exemplified 
every day in the estimates formed of men in social life, 
where our respect for others is always proportioned 
to their respectfulness to us — " Whosoever humbleth 
himself shall be exalted, and whosoever exalteth 
himself shall be abased." 

I. — The distinction of Christ. 
"He was known of them in breaking of bread." 

It was the supreme distinction of Christ that He 
was a Bread-Breaker. His deeds were characterized 
by beneficence. Giving was the sole employment 
of His life. Wherever He went He went dis- 
tributing. On every side of Him He discovered 
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want; on every side He scattered blessing. "He 
was known of all men in breaking of bread." And 
His beneficence was of the most prtident and helpful 
kind. It was not a charity that encouraged pau- 
perism, or turned poverty into an investment for idle- 
ness. It was wise, far-sighted, truly righteous, and 
morally healthful. He did not bestow His muni- 
ficence upon the idle. We do not read of a single 
smile of His being thrown away. Those who would 
not work were left to the consequences of the 
universal law, "If any man will not work neither 
shfll he eat." It was those who would work, but 
could not, that He succoured ; and He succoured 
them that they might work. He did not give to 
beggars unless they could do nothing but beg; and 
He gave to them that which would deliver them not 
only from beggary, but also from begging. If He saw 
"two blind men sitting by the wayside begging," He 
cured them of their blindness, that they might sit 
there no longer, and beg no more; but work with 
their hands the thing that was good, that they also 
in turn might have to give to him that* needed. 
He did not give them bread, but He gave them 
health, by which to earn their bread ; which was 
giving them bread in the highest way; with the 
most economical outlay of His power, issuing 
in the most healthful exercise of theirs; by a 
miracle restoring to them the use of their natural 
faculties, that without a miracle they might henceforth 
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live, honouring Him who is sufficiently honoured when 
then employ the faculties He has given them, and 
live in harmony with their nature and the world. 
For Christ, you must remember, was primarily and 
chiefly a Physician of souls; healing men's bodies 
only with a moral end and purpose, at once re- 
presenting His higher work and making the less 
the means of the greater. And it needs but a 
moment's thought to convince you that to have 
bestowed a temporary assistance upon those blind 
beggars, and the hundreds of similar but unrecorded 
paupers — the maimed, the halt, the lame, and the 
blind — ^who gathered round His steps in a continual 
crowd, would have been in its moral influence un- 
worthy of comparison with that wiser beneficence 
which elevated them from pauperism to the rank 
of workers, and made them the winners of the bread 
which they required. This is the true "breaking of 
bread," the only breaking which is conducive to the 
highest interests of the needy; the placing of them 
in a position to earn their livelihood, lifting them 
from among the drags and burdens of society into 
the bravery of conflict and the nobility of toil. ^ 

When He multiplied the loaves and fishes in the 
wilderness it was not to feed a horde of paupers, but 
a host of industrious, hard-working, thriving people, 
who had followed Him into the wilderness to listen 
to His words; people from the towns and villages 
around; strong men Who 5iad been toiling itv Ife 
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fields; virtuous women, who had been busy in the 
house; and little children, who were too young to 
toil, but were just as busy for all that There could 
be no evil effect produced upon these whom work 
had kept morally healthful; who were not asking 
for bread, or expecting it ; who had money in their 
bags, the fruits of their industry, wherewith they 
might "go into the villages and buy themselves 
victuals." The result of the miracle could be only 
healthful; wonder and admiration, gratitude and de- 
light; to make them forget themselves, and think 
only of the Master; and to cause them to see the 
amazing contrast in Him who worked from morning 
till night but had not a place where to lay His head; 
who possessed the power to change five loaves into as 
many thousands, and yet suffered others to minister 
to Him of their substance; using none of His wonder- 
ful power for Himself, but holding it in strict trust 
for men, that He might be known equally by His 
own great needs and by the "breaking of bread" for 
the needs of others. And we find, as we might have 
anticipated, that that work was just the preparation 
and prelude to the higher. Attracted by the miracle, 
they sought Him out again; and then "He was 
was known of them in breaking of bread" in a nobler 
sense. " The bread of God is He that cometh down 
from heaven and giveth life unto the world. Then 
said they unto Him, Lord, evermore give us this 
bread! Then said Jesus unto them, I am the Bread 
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of Life; he that cometh to Me shall never hunger, 
and he that believeth on Me shall never thirst. I 
am the Living Bread which came down from heaven ; 
if any man eat of this Bread he shall live for ever; 
and the bread that I will give is My Flesh, which I 
will g^ve for the life of the world." 

And this is His peculiar and supreme distinction. 
He stands alone, not only in giving, but in what 
He gives. For He gives Himself. It is not truth 
simply, it is Himself. It is not principles merely, 
it is Himself He gives nothing but what is con- 
tained in Himself He can give nothing else, for 
all is in Him. All truths, all principles, are parts of 
Himself He is their Centre, their Substance, their 
Sum. They are living truths, because they are 
His Life. They are true principles, because they 
are His Person. He is "the Truth," its Embodiment, 
and Whole; and when He gives us this, it is Him- 
self He gives. 

And the highest mark of the distinction is that 
He is known by the ''breaking'' of this bread. 
" This is my body broken for you." It did not cost 
Him nothing to say, " I am the Bread of Life." It 
was not simply the issuing of a command as when 
He multiplied the loaves: it was the making of a 
surrender. He had not merely to open His hand, as 
when He " satisfies the desire of every living thing." 
He had to open His hand in another sense ; to 
open it for the nails, which opened it with wounds. 
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**The Bread which I will give is My flesh :" and the 
breaking of His flesh was the ''breaking of the 
»Bread/' See Him on the pavement, bowing His 
back to the knotty scourge, while every stroke leaves 
a great red rent in His quivering flesh ! It is the 
Bread being broken. See Him on the cross, giv- 
ing His hands and His feet to the nails; while at 
every thud of the ponderous hammers, the muscles 
start, and the blood leaps out ! It is the Bread 
being broken. And though it was consistent with 
the dignity of His character that not a done of 
Him should be broken, yet His flesh which He 
gave for the life of the world, and the giving of 
which He set forth in hallowed symbol when He 
broke the bread at the Sacramental feast. His 
flesh was broken from head to foot, by thorn and 
-scourge, nail and spear, a whole surrender, and a 
perfect sacrifice. 

And if it should be objected that this was not 
His breaking the Bread; but its being broken by 
others, I have only to remind you of His own grand 
words, " No man taketh away My life, I lay it down 
af Myself" It was His power wherewith they 
scourged Him ; His power wherewith they bound 
Him ; His power wherewith they wove His thorn 
crown ; His power wherewith they nailed Him to 
the cross : so that although in one sense He was 
** taken, and by wicked hands crucified and slain," 
m another sense ^' He offered up Himself to GrOd,' 
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and the hands of men were but the human instru- 
inents whereby He broke His flesh Himself to 
l)e the Bread of God and the life of the world. 

And the breaking of His flesh was the sign and 
•token of a higher breaking. As the breaking of 
the bread symbolized the breaking of His body; 
so the breaking of His body symbolized the break- 
ing of His heart. It is this which the psalmist 
means when he says of Him in prophecy, " Reproach 
hath broken My heart." It was His heart that was 
broken ; physically as well as mentally. Literally He 
died of a broken heart, as physicians will tell you; 
the proof of it, those two streams, "the water and 
the blood " that issued from His side. But what it 
cost to break such a heart as His ; a heart so strong, 
so calm, so patient, so enduring, so free from 
passion, and so full of peace, no physician can tell 
you that. It was " the travail of His soul." It was 
an unutterable agony. It was an "exceeding sorrow," 
"a sorrow unto death." 

And ft is the spiritual virtue of that sorrow 
iitrhich is the Bread of our spiritual life. His flesh 
is but the symbol of the True Bread. We eat not 
of His flesh, but we receive that of which His flesh 
mzs the sign ; the efficacious sorrow of which the 
thorns are the symbols ; the meritorious obedience 
of which the cross is the evidence; the surrender 
of will, the perfection of character, the atoning agony, 
all that lifts Him above the ranks of martYtdcysv 
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into the lone sublimity of a sacrifice for sin ; it is 
this that we spiritually discern and receive as the 
Bread of God, and the nourishment of our life. 
And it is this that He is known by for ever. He 
gave His flesh once, but His Spirit He gives 
always. Evermore He gives us this Bread. The 
virtue of His sorrow, the efficacy of His death, the 
value of His obedience, He gives these for ever. 
There is a ceaseless distribution and communica- 
tion of His merit. There is "virtue" perpetually 
coming out of Him. He is the daily Bread of all the 
world. When we pray as He taught us, "Give us 
this day our daily bread,'' we mean, if we have been 
rightly taught, give us Christ ; His strength for our 
daily weakness. His merit for our daily pardon, His 
Spirit for our daily inspiration. And those who re- 
ceive daily of His fulness — grace upon grace from the 
alone source of life and power, have it as their con- 
stant solace and profoundest joy, that He who broke 
the bread to the disciples and revealed Himself at 
once to their eyes and their hearts ; is felt in the 
heart though hidden from the eye, and " known " of 
men still " in breaking of bread." 

n. — The distinction of all who are like Him. 

Christianity, my brethren, has breathed into the 
world a new spirit, so that men are now "known 
in breaking of bread." Formerly they were known 
by letting the starving starve, and the sick die, and 
the perishing perish ; but now there is a salvation- 
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spirit in the earth, and men are beginning to see 
that the highest type of man, and the highest style 
of master, is not he who wastes and destroys the 
greatest number of his fellow-creatures, but he who 
elevates and improves the greatest number, and is 
known like tJie Master in " breaking of bread." Ages 
upon ages the hero has been the highest type of 
man and the highest style of master ; and is still in 
his own estimation, and in the estimation of those 
whose interests are served by his cursed trade ; but the 
people^ those who are the losers by this foul business, 
are beginning to see that war is the greatest folly 
as well as the most infernal shame ; that, like all the 
inventions of the de,vil, it is a splendid counterfeit and 
a divine-looking falsehood ; that its glory is but the 
murky lightning of the pit ; as far from true glory as 
blue fire is from the clear and crystalline light of 
heaven ; and that they alone are worthy to be called 
the world's masters who are the world's benefactors, 
and who are "known," like the Great Master, "in 
breaking of bread." I know that the war, which has 
so long raged on the continent of Europe, affords 
us little hope that this change in public sentiment is 
near ; and yet there has been one feature in it full of 
promise, the care which has been felt for the sick and 
wounded ; and the red cross waving over the redder 
sea beneath, inviolate in its sanctity and Divine in its 
work, has been like a prophecy of those better times 
when the cross shall have subdued the sabre and the 
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sword, and the proudest distinction in the world shall 
be its own ; humanity and kindness, and " breaking of 
bread." I do not expect that this change will come 
from the masters of the world. Ambition, pride, 
and lust of power, all stand in the way of their 
learning that humble and humiliating lesson " He 
that would be greatest let him be your servant." 
They love the sceptre too well to learn the cross. 
And somehow or other no good ever does come from 
the quarters whence we look for it. It is where wie 
don't look for it : in the humble Nazareths, con- 
cerning which we say, " Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?" in the lowly men, concerning 
whom we say, " Is not this the carpenter's Son ; and 
his mother, and his brethren, are they not all with 
us V it is in such places, and in such men, that the 
light appears and deliverance springs up ; it is in the 
Martin Luthers, sons of the people, and sons of the 
poor, that those revolutions are born which change 
the nations and bind the hands of kings. And I 
doubt not that the change, for which we patiently 
wait and confidently hope will grow from the people, 
and rise before the throne like the authority of 
God ; that the public sentiment will become so 
strong for humanity and the interests of men ; and 
so strong against bloodshed and the interests of 
kings ; that rulers will feel themselves impotent 
before the moral might and majesty of the people, 
and be compelled, for the very safety and welfare 
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of, their thrones to turn to the ploughshare instead of 
the sword, and become known among their subjects 
"in breaking of bread." Indeed, I think we see the, 
beginning of this already in the desire which rulers, 
now have to justify their wars, and secure the moral 
influence of the . people ; so that, whereas once, 
conq^iest and dominion were a loud outspoken boast 
of kings, they are now veiled under cunning references 
to. patriotism, public honour, and national prestige; 
and, the personal ambition and lust of individuals 
can, no longer be pursued avowedly and for them- 
selves, but only under colour of a public duty and. 
pretence of a universal good. And although we are. 
apt in our sceptical moods thoughtlessly to imagine 
that the war-temper is still as violent and universal 
as. ever, and that Christianity has done but little to 
assuage it; yet, let us not forget, that it has at least 
altered the complexion of war ; so that nation can 
no longer proclaim war against nation for the mere 
desire of conquering its neighbour, without bringing 
upon itself the reprobation of the world ; and what 
was before chiefly a game of kings, in which personal 
ambition was the unconcealed motive, is now thrown 
uppn the national conscience, and, "whether in pre- 
tence or in truth," the pride of rulers is subserviently. 
Iai4:at the peoples feet. Yes, the evil mastership 
h^. had the world to itself for ages ; but the age 
of. the good mastership^ is coming, when gentleness 
and not force^ sympathy and not terror, shall be 
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the sceptre of kings; when the Master in heaven 
shall be the model for all masters upon earth; 
when the Divine method shall be approved as 
not only the truest, but the wisest and best; 
when kings shall see that it was not only a crime, 
but a mistake to oppress, and that the surest founda- 
tion of authority is beneficence, and the brightest 
distinction the "breaking of bread." And, then, the 
humblest minister and the lowliest pastor who strove 
to imitate the Chief Shepherd in his authority; 
who gathered his people into his village church, 
or taught them from cottage to cottage among the 
mountains; who had no authority but that of a 
counsellor, and desired no recompense but the respect 
of the poor ; who sought not to have dominion over 
the faith of any, but only to contribute to the joy 
of all ; content to burn out his life in obscurity if 
he might but guide them into the way of peace, 
and leave the light of his memory behind him ; that 
man's mastership shall be found to have been most 
like the Divine; because it was the power of help 
and kindness whose amiable distinction was the 
" breaking of bread." 

And it is true not only of the masters of the world, 
but of every thing which is masterful in its influence, 
that it is divine and Christlike only as it is known in 
"breaking of bread." Art and Literature, Poetry and 
Science, must be known by this mark if they would 
possess the highest distinction ; and be numbered with 
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the highest forces of the world. If Art is impure, it 

is not known by the " breaking of bread," but by the 

breathing of pestilence. If Literature is immoral, it 

is not known by the " breaking of bread," but by the 

scattering of poison. If Poetry is corrupt, it is not 

known by the "breaking of bread," but by the creation 

of disease. If Science is infidel, it is not known by 

the " breaking of bread," but by the sowing of tares. 

They may all be masterful ; the work and invention 

of master minds ; regal in their influence, resistless in 

their power; but it is the mastership of Him whose 

name is Satan, and whose work is destruction; and 

they have it for their dark and unenviable distinction 

that like the arch-enemy, who is their father and their 

model, they have sown tares where God has sown 

wheat, and done their best to undo what can never 

be undone. But let them all be and do otherwise: 

let Art seek as her highest glory that she may be 

found in the image and likeness of God ; and Poetry, 

that she may sing of God-like deeds; and Literature, 

that she may teach God-like principles ; and Science, 

that she may interpret with a modest reticence and 

humble joy the ways and works of God to men, and 

all of them may become as heavenly Almoners 

standing between the Master and the multitude, 

distributing the gifts of the Divine bounty, and 

known like the Master "in breaking of bread." 

There is little ground to boast in the progress of 
Art and Science among us unless we can clearly 
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discern in them the evidences that they are fulfilling 
this sacred mission. For if you turn to the records of 
the past you will find that in every nation, without 
exception, the progress of art and science has been 
but the march of that nation to its tomb; that the 
intellectual eminence of which these have been the 
proof, has but fostered the pride, arrogance, and 
vanity which are the precursors and causes of national 
ruin. And this we say with profound assurance, that 
if, Art and Science are to be an element of life 
and strength to a nation, they must be helpful and 
humble, not arrogant- and selfish; ministering to 
the many, not pandering to the few; meekly en- 
gaged in a common service; like the great Master) 
ministering of their vast resources to the humble, 
and being known, not by their pride, isolation, and. 
self-importance, but by their lowliness and kindli- 
ness, and "breaking of bread." 

And the same thing is true of Christian churches. 
They resemble Christ in proportion as they are 
known in "breaking of bread." In their endeavours 
to do good; their charity to the poor, their in- 
structions to the ignorant, and their various methods 
of. breaking bread to the perishing world, they find 
their likeness to Christ and the degree of that likeness. 
It is their duty to break the bread. They are called 
to this work as no other institution or agency in the 
world is called- They are the disciples to whom the 
Master, has said, "Give ye them to eat." A holier 
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obligation rests upon them than art, or science, or 
literature has known. They are the divinely ordained 
almoners of the bread. Like the apostle they are 
" debtor both to the Jew and the Greek, to the wise 
and the unwise." " Necessity is laid upon them ; yea, 
woe is unto them" if they neglect to distribute it. And 
their work, observe, is of the highest kind. It is not 
moral merely, as that of art may be, or literature, and 
yet fulfil its mission. It is spiritual, and if it fail 
of that it fails of all. It is Christ's own work ; the 
sacred work of carrying the Bread of Life to the 
dying, and proclaiming with a tenderness and 
earnestness like His own, *• If any man eat of this 
bread he shall live for ever." It is -not merely 
the improvement of the mind ; it is not merely the 
purifying of the morals ; it is the taking to them 
Christ, and the quickening of them into the power 
of a spiritual life. And if this is not done, or at 
least not attempted, all the rest is energetic im- 
potence and earnest folly — a shortened aim and 
a missing of the mark. 

Brethren, are we "breaking the bread," and "known 
in breaking it.?" Is it our distinction, the grand 
distinction of our life and character } Are we feeding 
the famishing world; doing our best to break to 
men the Bread of Life, which was broken for them 
all } If so, we are happy. Every other distinction 
we can afford to forego and forget : the trappings of 
wealth and the glories of fame, we can look down 
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upon them all from our higher elevation and see them 
sink into rottenness and dust, while with wise con- 
tentment and humble triumph we boast a distinction 
which is greater than all; because it was His who 
with lofty lowliness passed by the pomp and pride of 
kings — "the kingdoms of the world and all their 
glory" — and chose it for His sole reputation and 
reward, to be a Servant in the kingdom of His 
Father, and to be ''known'' for ever "in breaking of 
bread/' 
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VII. 



THE TEMPTA TION IN THE WILDERNESS, 

** Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the Wilderness to be 
tempted of the Devil." — MaU. iv. i. 

His soul had long dwelt in a wilderness. For 
eighteen years had the world been growing more 
^ uncongenial, and life more lonely. Ever since the 
knowledge of His mission dawned upon Him in 
the Temple, when He said — " I must be about My 
Father's business," His soul had been discovering the 
wilderness in which it stood, and realizing that this 
world could be none other than a wilderness to Him, 
All great men feel that they dwell in a wilderness. 
Continually do they find themselves lonely amidst 
the crowd. Their life is remote from the life of the 
multitude. They have thoughts which others do not 
have, see visions which others cannot see, and they 
are obliged often to be silent because speech o\Nk^ 
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causes them to be misinterpreted and misread. And 
the greater they become, the deeper becomes their 
sense of desolation ; the loftier they grow the lonelier 
they are, till at last they find that joy unshared is 
grief unsolaced, and the wilderness of sublimity is 
the wilderness of sorrow. 

Now thus was it with Christ, only in a greater 
degree. Life had become a wilderness to Him ; as 
much more a wilderness to Him as He was more 
than others. While He dwelt at Nazareth, pondering 
on the great mission of His Life, and developing the 
sublime consciousness of His Messiahship, He became 
more and more aware of the separateness of His 
thoughtSy^nd feelings from those of the men and 
women who were about Him. He saw that there 
was nothing in common between Him and them. 
Their ideas were not His and His could not be theirs. 
He knew their hearts, and they were incapable of 
knowing His; seeing all. He was seen of none, and 
the longer He looked and the more He pondered, 
the more the sense of His solitariness deepened, and 
the wider the wilderness of His being spread, till He 
realized at last the solemn fact which became the 
burden of His Life thenceforward and culminated at 
length in His unspeakable Agony, that the world was 
out of sympathy with Him, because He alone was in 
sympathy with God. Can we wonder then that He 
went away into the wilderness ? It was only in keep- 
ing with the solitariness of His soul. It was His heart 
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finding a congenial atmosphere, seeking relief for its 
overburdened feelings in the sympathetic silence and 
solitude of Nature. The wilderness was like His own 
stern mood. It had the same hue as His thoughts 
and feelings. It would help Him to realize His own 
lonesomeness ; and that communion would relieve His 
heart. A subtle sense of participated solitariness 
would steal into His spirit and fill it with calm. The 
wilderness would speak to Him as the city could not. 
It would speak to Him of God's solitariness. It 
would tell Him that this solitariness of His was really 
communion — communion with the Highest. It would 
remind Him that God had no home in the city; 
that He, too, was lonely there. But the wilderness 
was full of Him, and God in His loneliness was least 
alone. And there in those still and silent wastes, 
where men were not with their littleness, and false- 
ness, and sounding emptiness, the wretched Babel of 
their vanity and folly — there, among the solemn hills 
and beneath the infinite sky, where everything spoke 
of the Immutable and Eternal, He would hear the 
still small voice of the peace of God ; by communion 
with Him who had no lack of companionship though 
all men forgot Him, He would realize that truth 
which became the strength of His solitary soul — "I 
am not alone, for the Father is with me;" and in the 
profound consciousness of His union with God, He 
would be prepared to come back into that separated 
world, solitary still, but in a solitude "that was s»c^oak^ 
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filled with a sympathy that was equal to His loneli- 
ness, and drawing the world by the attraction of His 
love into communion with His own great mind and 
heart, no more to be separate from Him, nor He 
solitary in it, but to be one with Him, as He was 
with God, and the Godhead find the image of its 
unity in creation's unity and eternal peace. 

In inviting your attention to the Temptation in 
the Wilderness, let us first make some observations 
upon its general import ; and, secondly, examine the 
particular significa^tce of its triple aim. 

I. — Its general import. 

Our introductory remarks have already put you 
in possession of this. Christ's separateness^ that was 
the basis of the whole temptation. If you look 
at the delineation of the Devil in this chapter, you 
will find that he is only an embodiment of the 
Messianic thoughts and feelings of the Jewish 
people ; those very thoughts and feelings which had 
so long made Christ's life a wilderness, and from 
which He had now fled for sympathy and relief. 
It was the spirit of the city re-appearing to Him 
in the desert ; persecuting His soul with its relentless 
appeals ; hoping to degrade His loftiness to its level ; 
to conform His original nature to its model ; to bring 
Him down out of the region of His sublime existence, 
and limit and trammel His glorious being ; in a 
word, to make Him one with it instead of being 
made one with Him ; reducing Him to its littleness 
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instead of being elevated by Him to His greatness. 
That three-fold appeal of the Tempter was the echo 
of the wishes and sentiments of the times. Christ 
had come, as it were, a foreign shape out of the 
wilderness of His solitary development ; and here 
was the spirit of the age bowing down before it, 
and beseeching it to unmake itself. Change, innova- 
tion, progress, new thought, new life, these it did not 
want. It wanted itself presented to it, its own 
natural form and features, the embodiment of its 
own ideal — a carnal Messiah on a worldly throne. 
For none else had it looked ; none else could it 
love ; none else would it receive. And here, 
representatively, in the person of the Tempter, whose 
shape is always the spirit of the age, — here, clothed 
in the Devil's personality, was the whole Jewish 
nation following Him into the wilderness to which 
it had driven Him, and presenting to Him there its 
great appeal — "If thou be the Messiah, become one 
of us. Conform thyself to our model, confirm our 
beliefs,' fulfil our expectations, make the kingdoms 
of the world our vassals ; be ours, and then we will 
be yoursr 

Now, here lay the temptation. This was the 
crisis — the turning point in His history. Should 
He respond to the universal prayer.? Should He 
come forth as tlieir Messiah } or as Gods ? Should 
He yield to the popular clamour .? Should He fulfil 
the general expectation .!^ Or, should He go {w\.V\\V\. 
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against it, and be, what God sent Him to be, the 
Original Man in a World of Counterfeits ; the Truth 
of God in a World of Delusion ? There were the 
two paths before Him, with their respective issues 
clear and distinct. On the one side the rapturous 
hosannahs of the people ; on the other side the cry 
" Crucify Him ! Crucify Him ! *' On the one side 
ease, luxury, and renown ; on the other side distress, 
poverty, and disgrace. On the one side instant and 
universal acceptance ; on the other side coldness, 
intensifying into passion, and culminating at last in 
the frenzy of the Cross. On the one side popularity, 
prosperity, glory; on the other side loneliness, 
desertion, and the grave. Which should it be ? He 
could not hesitate. He must be true, though 
the price should be death. He could not come 
down,* though the loftiness of His spirit should lift 
Him to the Cross. He could not stoop to the world's 
level, though His lonely greatness should be lonely 
sorrow. Not even to be believed, honoured, crowned, 
could He turn aside from the Right. He could die 
for Truth, but He could not live in Falsehood. He 
could bear the lacerating thorns of a blameless 
Reproach, but not the scorching gold of a corfupt 
Honour ; and the wages of iniquity glistening on the 
summit of a hundred thrones He spurned with a 
more than kingly freedom to choose that crown of 
rugged thorns, which was God*s price for the precious 

* Matt xxvii., 42. 
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luxury of bringing Truth and Righteousness into a 
fallen world. 

His subsequent history was but the manifestation 
of the preference He then made. The trial was over, 
and His Life was the result. He was working out 
the principles which He then chose, and calmly 
accepting the penalties they involved. He came out 
of the wilderness God*s Messiah, and bore the repul- 
sion of the nation's heart. He proclaimed Himself 
the Truth, and stirred up against Him the whole 
universe of Lies. He went about trying to set every- 
thing right, and roused to defiance the great empire 
of Wrong. He went into the Temple, and found that 
He had surprised a den of thieves. He went up to 
the Pharisees, and found that He had looked into a 
pestilent charnel house. He went among the priests, 
and discovered that He walked in a nest of serpents. 
Everybody was false, hollow, and unreal ; and when- 
ever He opened His lips to proclaim the truths which 
He was bound to proclaim as God's Messiah, He saw 
every sect and party in the nation making friends 
together in their hate of Him ; gathering around 
Him like a pack of wolves, snarling, and growling, 
and gnashing their teeth ; and only kept at bay 
by His moral authority and majestic calm. And, 
though He did nothing but what a Messiah should 
do, though He declared that He had come not 
to destroy, but to fulfil ; and though His works, 
like His words, were not destructive, but healing 
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and beneficent ; yet, seeing them through the per- 
verted medium of their prejudice, the devil in 
them referred them to the Devil, whom alone they 
knew, and in whose false light they had grown blind. 
And so, for three years the strife went on, He wit- 
nessing to the true, they swearing for the false ; He 
testifying against the wrong, they vociferating against 
Him ; He calm, they exasperated ; He shining like 
the sun, they howling like the tempest ; and at 
last, maddened at His lofty calm and pure serenity, 
gathering themselves up in universal indignation, 
mingling all their elements in a general storm — 
every power and passion of the human heart con- 
tributing its blast in the fearful outburst, and 
sobbing to *unquiet slumber on His grave. 

It was the seen and accepted issue of His choice, 
when He turned from the Devil's promised land to 
walk the solitary wilderness of Truth, esteeming a 
lonely pilgrimage with God — a desert life and a 
deserted death — better than the kingdoms of the 
world and their glory ; and when He might have 
been throned by the spirit of the age, the embodi- 
ment of its ideal and the fulfilnxent of its hopes, 
choosing rather to enthrone Himself above it, in the 
supreme solitude of an expiatory sorrow, and nail 
its glittering attractions to His cross. 

H. — Having looked at the Temptation in its 
general import, let us now examine its triple aim; 

♦Matthew xxvii. 62-66. 
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and, if we analyse it, we shall find that it contains 
three counterfeits, each of which Christ exposed, by- 
exhibiting the truths of which they were respectively 
the spurious imitation. The first was a counterfeit 
of Freedom, which we shall call Licence. — " If thou 
be the Son of God, command that these stones be 
made bread." And Christ's corrective was the enun« 
ciation of the Law of Freedom, showing that rights 
were limited by duties : " Man shall not Hve by bread 
alone, but by every word of God." And the second 
was a counterfeit of Faith, which we shall call Pre- 
sumption — " Cast thyself down, for He shall give 
His angels charge over thee, lest thou dash thy foot 
against a stone." And the corrective was the enun-r 
ciation of the Law of Faith, showing that dependence 
was conditioned by obedience : ** Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God." And the third was a 
counterfeit of Greatness, which we shall call Glory : 
"All these will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me." And the corrective was the enun- 
ciation of the Law of Greatness : "Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.*' 
In other words, the Tempter presented to Him three 
things ; false Liberty, false Confidence, false Great- 
ness ; and the correctives were the Divine principles 
of which they were the clever and sophistical imita- 
tion. First, that Freedom is governed by Law ; 
Secondly, that Faith must be commended by 
Obedience ; and Thirdly, that Greatness is based 
upon Humility. 
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I. Let us for a moment look at the first. 

" If thou be the Son of God, command that these 
stones be made bread." Nothing seemed more 
natural. Christ was an hungered. Christ was the 
Son of God. The Son of God had power to satisfy 
the hunger which He was voluntarily suffering as 
the Son of Man. He was far from all natural means 
of satisfying His hunger. He had been forty days 
without a particle of bread, and that hunger was 
extreme. He would have to walk miles before He 
reached a human habitation ; and He had not the 
physical strength to do it. There was only one 
alternative therefore. He must make bread for Him- 
self And here was the Devil, actually so forgetful 
of his former enmity, and so commiserative of the 
Saviour's weariness, as for once, to turn henchman 
to his ancient foe — " Command that these stones be 
made bread." What was there to hinder ? Why did 
He not acquiesce t Was it because the Devil brought 
the stones } No : for in a thousand ways He makes 
the Devil serve' Him ; and many a devil's stone He 
turns to bread. It was because He held His power 
in trust. Because He had become the steward of 
His own Divinity. Because He had "come not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister." Because He 
had abandoned His reputation and glory as the Son 
of God, to become the Son and Servant of Man. 
Because, in a word, the Son of God in prerogative 
and power, He had laid His prerogatives upon the 
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altar of Duty, and consecrated His powers to the 
work of ministering. '* Though He were a Son/* as 
the apostle tells us, "yet He learned obedience by 
the things which He suffered/' that He might be the 
Pattern Son to all the children, the Captain of their 
Salvation, through sufferings perfect. You see then 
how His Power was limited by His Duty. As the Son 
of God, all things were possible to Hin[i ; but, as the 
Servant of man, all things were not expedient. He 
would not work a miracle for Himself — not even 
upon a stone — not even for bread — not even in the 
wilderness, where no eye could see but God!s and 
the Devil's. He was "faithful in that which was' 
least/' and strengthened His soul by the sublime 
resistance of this initial assault, to overcome the more 
subtle temptation wherewith the adversary assailed 
Him in his second adventure, and the more splendid 
temptation with which he assailed Him in the third, 
in which he exhausted alike his temptations and him- 
self ; rising by a graduated scale of effort, till the 
few rough stones had become the kingdoms of the 
world, and the bread that appealed to His body 
had become the glory that was presented to His 
soul, and intended to appeal to all the Messianic 
hopes and prospects by which its glorious faculties 
were inspired. 

Not that we would have you underrate the first 
temptation. For you all know how pressing and 
piercing is the cry for bread. What will a man not 
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do for bread? What will the want of bread not 
drive a man to do ? Many a poor creature has been 
made a criminal by want of bread. The pangs of 
hunger have been so sharp, and the wail for bread 
has come up so shrill, that in the extremity of his 
destitution he has done that from which his whole 
moral nature once recoiled, and has preferred to run 
the risk of a prison life, rather than face death in the 
street. And in higher regions of existence the same 
thing is true. It is incalculable to what extent the 
cry for bread has influenced the departments of Art, 
Poetry, and Literature. Many a man who has been 
gifted with faculties divine has had to descend from 
his ideal sphere and mingle in the vulgar traffic of 
the world, turning stones into bread. Spirits that 
were fit to be coursers of the sun have been compelled 
to be yoked into some common dray, and fret out 
their noble life in the ruts and bogs of the world's 
waysides. Men who were meet to be companions of 
the angels, and on whose brow we could almost see 
the celestial aureola, have been forced to wear out 
their ethereal lives in the dark and dismal mines of 
toiL They could not pursue their lofty purposes, 
nor cultivate the glorious faculties of their being, 
because the cry for bread was incessant and inex- 
orable ; and whenever the Vision , rose upon their 
sight, as it often did, and beckoned them to follow it 
like a beautiful Spirit to its celestial home, they stood 
and broke their childlike hearts, like exiles shivering 
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on a foreign shore, and their bread that day was "the 
bread of tears." 

And who can tell how many gifted painters, and 
poets, and men of genius in every department have 
been spoiled and degraded, and utterly ruined in soul 
and spirit by yielding to the temptation to employ 
their divine faculties for bread. It seems to be the 
law of the highest work that it must be done for the 
work's own sake. The moment the thought of 
reward enters, the bloom of the worker's soul is gone, 
and his hand loses the delicacy of its touch. He may 
change . stones into anything with those fine creative 
powers of his ; and whatever unknown, unimaginable 
form he produces out of them, it will wear upon it 
the hues of an etliereal loveliness, and be a light in 
the firmament to give light upon the earth ; but if 
he changes them into bread, or into gold which is 
the same thing, that moment he has broken faith with 
himself and the higher powers, and his work will 
be proportionately vulgarized and degraded. He 
worships no longer a sublime ideal. He courts the 
drivelling applause of men. His eye is upon the 
market, not upon the Beautiful. He has stooped to 
the base, and he must suffer the penalty of becoming 
base. His question is no longer what is good, but 
what will pay : and for the rewards of divination 
he barters the divine riches of his soul. He no 
longer stands above the world, throned upon his 
genius, bearing meekly and yet proudly the neglect 
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of men, assured that he will be written in the 
Chronicles of the Kings, and content to pay the 
price of scorn and death for the rare privilege 
of teaching the world for evermore; but he has 
descended from the eminence which nature gave 
him, to build upon the sands of public opinion, and 
to go down with the coming change into its own 
oblivion. 

O ye who have powers greater than your fellows, 
who are conscious of the stirrings of a divine fire, 
I beseech you learn the lesson of our text. Mix 
no strange fire with that celestial flame ; be true to 
yourself and faithful to your trust ; and though you 
find the world a wilderness around you, and yourself 
alone with your own great thoughts, while the spirit 
of the age gives you nothing but a stone, and in 
cruel kindness asks you to make it bread, let your 
heaven-born spirit turn from the base and degrading 
servitude, and still find strength in its heavenward 
thoughts, answering in the Master's lofty words — 
" Man shall not live by bread alone," but by thought, 
admiration, joy, worship, and communion with the 
skies ; and then, though the world should give you 
nothing but stqnes, and hurl the last in scorn upon 
your grave, God shall give you bread of your own 
pure kind, the bread on which alone your life can 
live ; the desert shall be full of ministering angels, 
and your work, which a short-sighted age despised, 
shall become the bread of a nobler time. 
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2. The first temptation appealed to Him as a man, 
and had only an indirect reference to His Messiahship ; 
the kind of reference which all personal action must 
have upon a man's work, if good, heightening his 
labour, and if bad, lowering it — impairing the vigour 
of the worker's soul, and spoiling the fineness of its 
spiritual edge. If He had yielded to that temptation. 
His morale would have been lowered, the fine 
delicacy of His nature injured, and this would 
have necessarily influenced His work. He would 
have been a lesser man, and therefore less the 
Christ. 

But the second temptation was an assault upon His 
Messiahship ; an assault that was equally daring and 
direct. It is no longer a private miracle that the Devil 
solicits, but a public one ; no longer in the wilderness 
but in the city ; no longer for Christ but for others ; 
no longer to satisfy His needs as a Man, but to 
certify His claims as the Messiah. "The Devil 
taketh Him up into the holy city, and setteth Him 
on a pinnacle of the temple," probably the porch 
that overhung the Kedron ; and while He looked 
down from that dizzy elevation into the depth of the 
valley, the Tempter said unto Him — "* If thou be the 
Son of God cast thyself down' and manifest thy 
Messiahship by suddenly and publicly coming to 
thy temple." 

Was there ever a more plausible suggestion than 
this.^ Would not compliance with it \wd\caXfc *<^^ 
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possession of a most triumphant faith? Could any 
course of action furnish a more indubitable evidence 
of His trust in God than the casting of Himself down 
from that bewildering height? Or could Faith 
receive a more conspicuous honour than when in 
fulfilment of the Divine promise a troop of angels 
sweeping down into the valley should receive Him 
in His descent upon their glittering plumes? Clever 
suggestion! beautiful idea! but a lying counterfeit for 
all that Faith? That would not be faith; but 
something which is often mistaken for Faith, namely, 
Presumption. Faith means confiding in God amidst 
unavoidable perils, not amidst perils which ourselves 
have sought. When God puts us into danger we 
may trust Him to bring us out of it; but when we 
put ourselves into danger we may get out of it as we 
best can. When the path of difficulty is the path of 
duty, we may rest in His care; but woe be to us if 
we go into danger merely to make a religious experi- 
ment. Try Him, and He will prove true to us; 
tempt Him, and He will prove true — to Himself. In 
all His ways He will bear us up; but if we follow 
our own ways He will let us down. This is the 
distinction which the Master made. "Trust," said 
He to the Tempter, "Yes," "but do not tempt.'* 
In all my ways He will bear me up, but this is 
not one of my ways nor His, but one of yours. 
To the true He will show Himself true for their 
salvation. To the false He will show Himself 
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equally true, for their destruction. Christ did not 
expect that God would suspend the laws of Nature 
merely that He should make an experiment When 
the time came, and necessity arose, He would 
suspend them, every one; still the sea, multiply the 
loaves, heal the sick, raise the dead. Laws of matter, 
laws of mind, laws of spirit, all should obey His 
imperial Word, and devils, that were without law, 
should for once confess that lawlessness was not 
liberty, and flee from His presence as from the face 
of the Judge, crying " What have we to do with 
Thee.^ Art thou come to torment us before the 
time.?" 

But all this would occur in the exercise of His 
Messiahship ; in the discharge of His duty ; and 
He knew that then He would have no need even to 
pray* for the Father's aid, for the sublime conscious- 
ness of His union with the Father's purpose and 
work would be an ever-present evidence of the 
Father's power ; and the might and the command in 
their simultaneous action would be the evidence to 
all who had " ears to hear" and eyes to see, that He 
and the Father were one. 

Besides, this was not God's way of manifesting 
Him to Israel. Not by a sudden descent from the 
temple, but by teaching in the temple as never man 
taught,t and working in the temple as never man 
worked ;J by the pure wisdom of His words, and the 

• John xi. 41, 42. t John vii. 46. % John vil. t»\. 
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calm beneficence of His works ; in a word, by a 
Divine Life, and by this alone was He destined to be 
recognized and received. To propose a sign like the 
descent from the temple, was only in keeping with 
the character of him whose coming is said to be 
" with signs and wonders ;" but no sign was to 
accompany the Son of Man, save that which 
proclaims the Beneficent God ; a sign which devils 
are incapable of shewing, and before which they 
tremble as before the footsteps of judgment — the 
sign of Redemption which is the Devil's doom. 
Accordingly we find the Son of Man appealing to 
the Fatherliness of His miracles as a proof of their 
Divine Source, " If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not!" And when charged with casting 
out devils by Beelzebub, He triumphantly placed 
before His accusers this astounding anomaly, "then 
Satan casts out Satan, and Beelzebub is by Beelzebub 
overthrown." Yes, the Master's signs were signs of 
goodness, wonders of beneficence ; signs that the 
kingdom of Satan was tottering ; signs that the 
Kingdom of God had come ; signs that the Father 
was moving once more in fatherly compassion 
through His prodigal world, while the Devil was 
retreating before the Brightness of His advance, like 
the darkness before the day ; and when the beneficent 
series was reaching its close, this wonder flamed upon 
the Triumphant Worker— "I saw Satan like lightning 
fall from heaven." Yes, it was he who cast himself 
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down from the temple, this world-temple in which 
he had sat as God ; and when he flung himself from 
that pinnacle of glory in the gathering night of his 
fierce despair, no law was suspended to break his 
fall, but all the laws of the universe, which he had 
broken, combined to precipitate his swift descent from 
the world which he had destroyed, to the destruction 
which was his doom. 

And the faith of Christ was seen in this, that 
notsvithstanding the unbelief of that carnal generation 
— notwithstanding its insolent rejection of His Re- 
demptive signs, and its imperative demand for a 
sign like the Tempters* — notwithstanding that it 
asked for a "sign from heaven," and could not see 
that Heaven was upon the earth, yet the Master's 
confidence in His sign was unshaken, and His latest 
consolation was His harmony with the Truth ; that 
standing before His judge alone and helpless — His 
life a failure, and the Cross in sight — He could still 
profess His unwavering trust in the truths which He 
had taught, in the Truth which He was, and say, 
while everything was crumbling away from Him, 
" My kingdom is not of this world," and then pass 
to His Cross like a monarch to his throne. 

3. The last temptation is the climax and culmina- 
tion of the whole effort ; it is the gathering up of the 
Tempter s resources, for one concluding and decisive 
assault. It is no longer the mere mode of the' 

* Luke xi. 16. 
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Messiah's manifestation that is presented to Him, but 
the ultimate and entire result of the manifestation — 
" the kingdoms of the world and all their glory." I 
need not remind you that this was to be the end of 
the Messiah's work. Passages innumerable I could 
quote in proof of it, if you required any such proof : 
and all those passages were familiar to Him who 
knew what had been written in '* Moses and in the 
prophets, and in the psalms concerning Him." He 
was to have dominion from sea to sea, and from 
the river unto the ends of the earth. All nations 
were to fall down before Him, and all kings to 
serve Him. The government was to be upon His 
shoulder, and His name was to be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace. The Gentiles were to come 
to His Light, and the kings to the brightness of 
His rising; His dominion was to be an everlasting 
dominion, and the world covered with His glory, 
like the sea. And when, on that mountain, great 
and high, at the wave of the Tempter's magic hand, 
the kingdoms passed before Him in their varied 
pomp : Rome, in her sceptred majesty, and Greece, in 
her pillared pride, with all the nations that crouched 
beneath their shadow, or basked in their sunshine, 
was there not a vivid counterfeit of the glorious 
vision which prophets saw through the haze of time, 
and which shone so brightly in its dawning splendour, 
that even a false prophet saw it, and was entranced 
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by it, and fell upon his face before its Sceptral 
Star ? 

But it was only a counterfeit. And the counterfeit 
had no charm for the true — for the TRUTH. This 
was not that which the prophets saw who ** testified 
beforehand of the sufferings of Christ and the glory 
that should follow." This was the world in the glare 
of hell ; and the world they saw " had the glory of 
God, and her light was like unto a stone most' 
precious, even like a jasper stone, clear as crystal;" 
strong with the Divine incorruptibility of virtue, and 
lustrous with the pure transparency of truth: and 
when Christ dissolved the gorgeous pageant, and 
stood in His want and poverty and woe, solitary but 
strong, poor but rich. King over Himself, with His 
soul for a kingdom and His virtues for a crown, did 
He not manifest the everlasting difference betvfeen 
glory and greatness, the glory that dissolves and the 
greatness that remains.'* 

Did He not declare by that royal act that glory 
was an attribute of the soul, the light that shines 
about a lofty man, the radiant atmosphere of a noble 
life, compared with whose pure and serene resplen- 
dence, the pomp of courts and the pride of kings 
were degradation and vulgarity, meanness and dis- 
grace ; and crowned with whose holy, heavenly lustre 
the poorest and lowliest of the sons of men were 
*' kings unto God," though they " wandered in 
deserts" or dwelt on mountains — all of them clothed 
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with the power of Him who trod the sceptres of the 
world beneath His feet, and stood enthroned upon 
that barren height in a greatness to which the world's 
kingdoms could not add, and which the world's wilder- 
nesses could not take away? And when He saw in 
His glory the seed and source of the glory which 
seer had seen and psalmist sung; when He realized 
that from Him as the heavenly fountain the streams 
*of the world's new life should flow, and the flowers of 
universal beauty spring ; when He saw that His 
nobleness was the source of nobleness and His virtue 
the seed of virtue to all mankind — the world's dead 
life dying at His Cross, and its new life blooming 
upon His grave — the glory of the tempter wither- 
ing upon the Nails and dropping from the Tree 
in a final winter, and the glory of God flowing 
from His sepulchre like a celestial spring, and 
covering the world with celestial life — can we wonder 
that He turned from the base and false to gaze alone 
on the pure and true, and grudged not the labour 
and sorrow of the Cross if He might but destroy-that 
delusive glory and present the spotless world to 
Heaven to receive once more the servant's sceptre and 
be crowned once more with the worshipper's crown ? 

So that we should not be wrong if we said, that 
this greatest temptation was also the least — the 
greatest for Satan, but the least to Christ. For 
Satan had been confused by failure, and Christ 
strengthened by triumph. The Tempter thought it 
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a mightier assault ; but it was really weaker, for he 
was weaker. It cost him more effort ; but he had 
less energy to exert. The climax of daring, it was 
the acme of folly — the strength of the fool, the 
chance stroke of the blind. Apparently, it was the 
deepest scheme of the three ; really, it was the 
shallowest. It tasked the Devil more ; but he was 
nearly exhausted, and there was less to draw upon. 
See what a lack of subtlety there is ! It is very 
imposing, very fine, but very superficial ; like a 
theatrical display. Does he imagine Christ is to be 
caught with gilt and tinsel t Does he think that 
He who could distinguish Faith from Presumption 
(a task that needs the keenest discernment), will be 
dazzled, like a child, with a gaudy show t Does 
he imagine that that pure, lofty Soul will be taken 
by a paltry bait like this t Does he think that 
such a Man will be pleased with a toy, and stu:h 
a toy, when souls less than His have despised 
such things, and counted them beneath a kingly 
mind } Does the Tempter think that He will 
be snared with what lesser men have scorned and 
spurned } Has he grown so blind, that he can 
actually describe this glittering gew-gaw as " glory," 
and so witless that he can earnestly propose, as the 
condition of the bestowment — " If thou wilt fall down 
and worship me " } If this be not the weakness of 
the imbecile, the recklessness of the crazy, and the 
blundering of the blind, then there is no sv^Vs^. vs\ 
our eyes. 
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" ' Get thee behind me Satan ;' I have no longer 
patience with thee ; thou hast become an imbecile 
Devil. I can no longer endure that thou shouldst 
stand before my face. Thy reason has lost all claim 
to attention. Wisdom has no place but at her back 
for a fool. Get thee away ; and leave me alone, that 
I may worship Him from whose presence thou hast 
detained me, and my worship of whom thou hast 
interrupted so long. The fool to his folly ; and thou 
to thy glory ; and I to my God, whose service is 
greatness, and glory for ever." 

"Then the devil leaveth Him," slinking away like a 
fool when smitten by his master on the cheek ; while 
God's great angels gathering and ministering round 
the worshipping Soul, were themselves the witnesses 
that service is greatness ; and the witness to Him of 
God's great law, that who serves Heaven by Heaven 
is served, and that the glory of God is the 
worshipper's wage. And more than this, that minis- 
tering, worshipping angel group was in some sort 
a type of the ministering, worshipping kingdoms of 
the world. For the glory shall be His who in His 
greatness refused it. Not the same glory, but a 
brighter; a glory which the Tempter could not give — 
a glory which He shall give out of His own great 
Soul — a world taken into His glorious heart and born 
of His travail, in His glorious likeness. Then the 
world shall be great as He is great. Whatsoever is 
worthless, meretricious, and false, shall be exchanged 
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for all that is solid and true. It shall be no longer 
in the power of the Tempter to say, "All this is 
delivered unto me ;" whatsoever was his shall have 
melted like tin, and been consumed like stubble ; 
and not a vestige of his false magnificence shall 
remain ; while pure as gold and clear as glass the 
world shall shine beneath the crystal sky, the mirror 
of Him who is pure and true ; the image of His 
Person, the Likeness of His glory ; " the glory of 
God shall lighten it, and the Lamb be the Light 
thereof." 
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VIII. 
THE MARTYRDOM OF ST PAUL, 

** For I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith : Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at 
that day: and not to me only, but unto all them also that love his 
appearing." — 2 Tim. iv. 6 — ^8. 

We have seen the Apostle in his preachings ; * we 
have now to see him in his sufferings. We have 
seen his heroism in active life ; we have now to see 
it in those circumstances which demand a finer 
heroism, and in which so many who have equipped 
themselves well amidst the excitement of battle lose 
all their fortitude and turn craven. Especially is 
this the case with warm, impetuous natures like 
Saul's. They can do anything that demands enthu- 
siasm and energy ; they shrink from no labour, they 
fear no foe ; in the field of duty or the field of 

* This Sermon was the last of a Series on the Apostle Paul^ in his three 
characters of Persecutor^ Preacher ^ and Prisoner. 
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combat they are fully equal to the hardest task or 
the greatest emergency ; but bid them be still, fetter 
their hands, send them to prison, give them only 
solitude and silence, cut them off from their favorite 
occupation, and for months and years let them do 
nothing but suffer, and the probability is that they 
will sink into a state of hopeless melancholy, and 
all their manhood will melt in tears. But it is no 
such spectacle that we ask you to look at to-night. 
The hero of the Areopagus is a hero still. He who 
so bravely fought doth as bravely endure. The 
intrepid preacher is the tranquil prisoner. Sublime 
in conflict, and sublime in chains. In both scenes 
equally a man. The chief of the apostles whether 
preaching amidst the culture and intellect of Athens, 
or travelling through the perilous wilds of Pamphylia, 
or dwelling in the solitude of a Roman prison — 
everywhere at home, in every state content, and 
more than conqueror, by communion with the Cross. 
The history of Paul, as far as we have traced it, has 
been more a history of conflict than of suff'ering. He 
has been wrestling with the Jews, and reasoning with 
the Greeks; and though he has not escaped the perse- 
cutions which such a course could not fail to awaken, 
yet these have been but as incidents in his glorious 
career, mere blows received in the brilliant campaign, 
in which Jew and Gentile have alike been defeated, 
while Paul has been laying new crowns of conquest 
at the feet of the rightful Conqueror of the world. 
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But now his career is well nigh done. " He has 
fought a good fight, he has finished his course;" 
and " being such an one as Paul, the aged," able no 
longer to labor as of yore, and needing not to do 
it, because he laboured so nobly in his prime, the 
rest of his days shall be spent in suffering, which 
is not less noble, but more; and the hero who has 
fought so bravely shall as a hero suffer, and as a 
hero die, and the last sign of victory shall be the 
grandest of all — the still serenity of the peace of 
God. 

Nor is it the least among the proofs which his 
life affords of the truth of the gospel, and the reality 
of his faith, that, in the winter of his age when his 
youthful fervour has passed away, and the world has 
nothing to offer him but a grave, he should still 
cling to the same gospel which was the strength of 
his youth and the glory of his prime, and find in 
it now his sufficient solace amidst the dimness and 
dulness of the fading world ; and that having received 
nothing for his reward but poverty and weakness, 
weariness, and pain, he should be willing to take 
the last instalment of the ungrateful recompense in 
the shape of a scaffold, and say, in the magnificent 
language of the text, " I am now ready to be offered." 

Several times before the apostle has been placed 
in threatening circumstances, and has always mani- 
fested his readiness to die. Only when expose^ to 
the peril of assassinaiicii has he .^ciu.iit o'^\vv^"^^\vn^v>j 
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to avoid his fate. For he knew, as you and I do, 
that it is not heroism, but foolhardiness and false 
manliness to expose oneself to the dagger of an 
assassin. He knew that escape under such circum- 
stances was more heroic than submission. He felt 
that any humiliation, even being let down in a basket 
from a wall, was less than the humiliation of being 
stabbed in the dark. Besides he wanted to live and 
make his life lead up to his death like the steps to 
an altar — an ascending series of magnificent triumphs 
of which his end should be only the consummation 
and crown. No, ye assassins ! heroes of a faiHng 
enterprise ! champions of a losing cause ! Paul does 
not mean to let you get by serpent stealth and 
coward villany, what ye cannot win in fair fight 
and manly action! He will meet you anywhere ex- 
cept in the dark. He will challenge any foe except 
a coward. He will despise no argument except a 
dagger ; and when he dies it will not be at your 
hands; but he will die grandly, on a scaffold, in the 
light of day, where he can look his accusers in the 
face, and tell them that they lie ; and then lay him- 
self down, covered with glory, an irreproachable 
sacrifice on the altar of Truth, with his back to 
the world, and his face to the Judgment and to God. 
It is in this position that we see him now; and in 
full sight of the scaffold, he takes his pen with a 
firm hand, and a firmer heart, and sends to Timothy 
the martyr's text : — " I am now ready to be offered, 
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and the time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith: Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day: and not to me only, 
but unto all them also that love his appearing." 
In analyzing these words we have to notice — 

I. — The consummation of the Apostle's devotion. 

II. — His review of the past. 

III. — His prospect for the future. 

I. — The consummation of the Apostle's devotion. 
" I am now ready to be offered." 

The Apostle's life had been a continual sacrifice. 
From the day when he relinquished friends and fame, 
position and prospect, and counted them but dung in 
the joy of his new found hope and treasure, he had 
been making the sacrifice more complete, devoting his 
talent, and energy, and love — all his intellect and all 
his heart — to finish the offering and to make it whole. 
And now the glorious consummation was at hand. 
Upon the altar which he had built with his noble life 
he was ready to be laid in a noble death. He was 
about to realize how grand it was to die when dying 
was but the culmination of living; when it was not 
merely going out of existence, but being offered upon 
an altar — the altar which had been built out of the 
materials of the life. It is very seldom that Death 
assumes this magnificent aspect, because it is vet^ fe« 
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whose lives have constructed this magnificent shrine. 
The materials of most lives are altogether unfit to be 
called altar stones ; wood, hay, and stubble at the 
best; frivolity, aimlessness, indolence, luxury — none 
of them fit materials for the composition of an altar: 
and few, when they come to the end of their career, 
can stand, as it were, before the historic pile, and offer 
up themselves on the consecrating structure — their 
death the climax and consummation of their life. In 
most cases death is a contrast to the life, and not its 
appropriate issue and result. The life has been 
frivolity, and the death is regret; and instead of the 
calm offering of the being to Him who has always 
been its strength and joy, there is the hurried and 
doubtful offering of tears when labour is impossible, 
and tears are vain. But it was not so with the glorious 
Paul. When he came to the end of his long history, 
he could survey the entire course of his existence as 
the laborious uprearing of a splendid altar. He knew 
that his life had been serious in tone, lofty in purpose, 
beneficent in result. He had not built with wood, 
hay, and stubble, but with solid granite and incor- 
ruptible gold. He had lived with the highest moral 
purpose, and wrought with the greatest moral careful- 
ness. And as he sat in the solitude of the Roman 
dungeon, and surveyed the scenes of his varied life, 
the whole series of his toils and triumphs rose up be- 
fore him like an altar to heaven, which he had been 
building for his last libation, and knowing that the 
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end was only the issue and completion of the whole, 
he could say with the utmost fitness and beauty, " I 
am now ready to be offered, and my death is the 
sacrifice of which my life is the shrine." 

And all dying that is morally beautiful is just the 
termination and consummation of living. Whatever 
sublimity death has, it borrows from life. It has none 
of its own. There is no grand dying where there has 
been no grand living. If life has been frivolous death 
cannot be sublime. It may be sad — probably will 
be ; but sadness is not seriousness neither is it 
solemnity. The death of the vain is sad, but it is not 
serious. The death of the gay is sad, but it is not 
solemn. There is an immense difference between 
sadness and seriousness ; sadness and solemnity. A 
life may be very sad without being at all serious ; or 
at all solemn. Many a worldling's life is sad — how 
sad, only the wretched creature himself knows ; but 
there has not been a serious moment in the whole 
of it, and as for solemnity it has been only a pro- 
longed laughter at the name. In fact sadness and 
shallowness usually go together, while seriousness 
may be cheerful like the sunlit sea, and yet is deep 
and profound as the soul. And as with life, so with 
death. Death may be very sad ; and bow sad some 
deaths are I need not tell you — sad in their aspect, 
sad in their retrospect, sad in their prospect, sad 
every way ; but as far from serious, in the higher 
meaning of that term, and as far from solemn, in its 
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true significance, as the life has been from God, and 
as the death is from peace. 

Now the apostle Paul's was not sad at all. Serious, 
very ; solemn, very ; but not sad. It was a march of 
triumph rather ; a song of victory ; all the sadness 
gone from it — grave without terror — death without 
sting — not a tear in the eye — not a tremor in the 
heart — brave, calm, majestic, like his life. For his 
life had been without terror, and also without 
sadness. Full of perils, but with none that could in- 
timidate ; full of sorrows, but with none that could be- 
cloud. Read his account of it and see what a march 
of triumph it was ! " We are troubled on every side 
but not distressed ; we are perplexed but not in des- 
pair; persecuted but not forsaken; cast down but not 
destroyed.** Peril everywhere but no tremor in the 
heart ; sorrow always but no sadness in the souL And 
his death was like his life — its counterpart and image. 
It was the heroic close of a heroic career. It was the 
solemn end of a solemn history; the serious com- 
pletion of a serious course — ^the greatest solemnity 
with the least sadness ; the height of seriousness and 
the height of joy. Look at the text. Those words 
are not the language of a shallow man ; neither are 
they the language of a sad one. Ponder their depth ! 
Listen to their grand majestic roll ! Hark to their 
fine heroic measure ! You cannot fail to detect the 
hero in their stately rhythm. " I am now ready to 
be offered " — mark the moral loftiness ! " The time 
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of my departure is at hand " — observe the spiritual 
calm ! " I have fought the good fight " — notice the 
sublime satisfaction ! " I have finished my course " — 
witness the sense of completeness ! " I have kept 
the faith " — observe the consciousness of fidelity ! 
" Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness " — behold the assurance of reward ! 
These can only be the words of a man who has a 
splendid life behind him. No shallow man could say 
them. No frivolous man could say them. No man 
could say them whose life had not been the very 
sublime of seriousness and solemnity. On your lips 
and mine they would be but a fine saying, provoking 
an intolerable contrast with our history, throwing us 
into the shade by their incomparable grandeur — 
a profound sentiment on a shallow tongue that would 
utter it because it was grand and not because it was 
true — that would not have composed it out of a noble 
history, but stolen it from one who had written it in 
his blood, and on whose lips it was therefore as true 
as it was sublime ; while on every other that has no 
such title, it is a magniloquent pretence and a pom- 
pous lie. 

But Paul had a right to say them. For " he had 
fought a good fight ; he had finished his course ; he 
had kept the faith ;" and it was the strictest truth, 
when surveying the history of his glorious achieve- 
ments, he saw it rise up like an altar before God, 
waiting for the martyr's death to consummate the 
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life which had been a ceaseless and ever culminating 
martyrdom; and standing beneath the consecrated 
pile which had accumulated from that life of perpetual 
sacrifice, he needed but to crown it with his last sur- 
render, " I am now ready to be offered." 

II. — The sublime satisfaction. 

" I have fought a good fight," or more forcibly, " I 
have fought the good fight." 

For the Apostle knew that life was to every man, a 
fight Of whatever character, and in whatever posi- 
tion, he perceived that in some way or other, every 
man found that life was a battle. Whatever he set 
before him as the object of his ambition, Paul saw 
that the man could not get it without a contest. If 
he coveted wealth, he would have to fight for it. If he 
aspired to fame, he would not attain it without a fight. 
And even the poor man and obscure who only asked 
for his daily bread, found that even bread would not 
come for the asking, but must often be the purchase 
of a most desperate fight. And as the Apostle looked 
around him and surveyed the various classes of society, 
he saw that they were engaged in a great combat. 
Everywhere there was wrestling, competition, rivalry. 
In one sense or another, everybody was a gladiator. 
The whole world was a theatre, and the spectators 
of one class were the combatants in another. But 
this is what he saw as he watched the struggle : he 
saw that all were engaged in a fight, but very few in 
tlu fight — in the good fight. The crown of righteous- 
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ness attracted few to the contest. He was almost 
alone in the Divine arena. He found that men pre- 
ferred the lower fight to the higher. Some even of 
those who had begun the higher had given it up and 
returned to the lower. Very few kept on wrestling and 
striving day after day, and year after year; growing 
in strength and increasing in zeal. Some got weary, 
and some impatient, and some had never wrestled at 
all but had only pretended to do so, and could not 
play out the hypocrisy to the end ; and some thought 
they were wrestlers and were not, but had been seized 
by a sudden gust of enthusiasm, and in time of temp- 
tation had fallen away and returned to the beggarly 
contests of the world ; and so, what with one class, 
and what with another, there remained but few of 
whom the apostle could say at the end of his eventful 
ministry, "they have fought a good fight." 

But he was one of them. Sitting in his dungeon in 
his quiet age, he could look back upon his long and 
chequered life and deliberately say, " I have fought 
a good fight." And it was no breach of modesty for 
him to say so. Modesty does not consist in doubt 
and misgiving. Humility has a very correct eye. A 
truly modest man has taken a just measure of him- 
self depend upon it. It is vanity that is ignorant, 
humility is wise. Vanity thinks itself great, and 
thinks a great deal of itself. Humility is great. It 
couldn't be humble if it were not great. A worm 
cannot be lower than the dust in which it crawls, and 
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humility is not the worm crawling in the dust but the 
seraph bowing on the jasper pavement. The greater 
the being the greater the humility. The humility 
consists in this, that knowing itself great and saying, 
** I am such an one/' yet it does not glorify itself on 
that account, nor expect others to glorify it, but 
becomes a companion among creatures and a creature 
before God, and flings its crown of stars at its Maker's 
feet What often passes for modesty is not modesty, 
but incompetence or indolence apologizing for itself, 
and trying to screen itself under the guise of modesty. 
It was not modesty, for instance, when the slothful 
servant in the parable came limping to his master, 
and with drooping head and lustreless eyes said, 
" Lord, here is thy pound which I have kept laid up, 
for I feared thee." That was not modesty ; but pre- 
sumption, indolence, vulgarity, and shame. And it was 
no breach of modesty on the other hand, when those 
servants who had done their best, came up with frank 
countenance and fearless step, and told the plain 
story of their success, ** Lord, thy pound hath gained 
two pounds." " Thy pound hath gained five." That 
was a just estimate of themselves — -the modesty of 
merit, though they made no merit of it. Now so 
it was with Paul. He had been a good man, and he 
knew it. He had fought a good fight and he said so. 
He had finished his course, and comparatively speak- 
ing, his life was a finished thing — "no line which 
dying he could wish to blot ;" and it was no violation 
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of modesty when he communicated to Timothy his 
solemn satisfaction. Look at his life and tell me what 
other report he could have given ? Ought he to have 
said, I have not fought a good fight? You would 
have felt that his modesty had overstepped the 
bounds of truth. You would have had some suspicion 
that he was trying to be modest for the sake of effect. 
But when he stands up before you and with such a 
life as that at his back, tells you but the plain truth 
which you can see with your own eyes, he does not at 
all shock your sensibility but only makes you feel 
that he is an honest man, who neither courts your 
admiration nor craves your indulgence, too great for 
your compassion and too humble for your applause. 

And observe that this is quite a different thing 
from what is usually called self-satisfaction. Self- 
satisfaction is only another name for ignorance. The 
man is pleased with himself because he does not see 
anything beyond himself. But the temper which I 
am speaking of is eminently enlightened. Its satis- 
faction arises not out of itself but out of the conquests 
it has gained over itself, out of the progress it has 
made in spite of itself, out of the prospects it has 
opened beyond itself; and that satisfaction consists 
in the consciousness, that the power by which it 
has wrought these great achievements and by which 
it will complete them is not its own but a power that 
is in it — lifting it above itself and carrying it out of 
itself — without whose illuminating and elevating in- 
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fluencc its contentment had been but blindness — the 
satisfaction of a fool. So then it is not self-satisfac- 
tion at all, but satisfaction with God, with the power 
by which the good fight has been fought, and with the 
grace through which the course has been finished ; 
and when the Apostle reviewed the history of his 
triumphs, saw the conquests he had gained and the 
progress he had made, and knew that he had nobly 
fought and nobly run, the profound satisfaction 
which he uttered in the text was only another form of 
repeating once more his former lofty yet lowly con- 
fession, "I laboured more abundantly than they all, yet 
not I, but the grace of God which was in me.** 

III. — The natural consequence of this satisfaction 
with the past, was assurance for the future. " Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness." He had fought the fight, he had finished his 
course — his work was done ; and he had only to be 
crowned. He had Hved nobly, and he could die 
calmly. He had no fighting to do now. The fight 
was over. The contest had been in life, and in 
death there could be peace. Observe how he speaks 
of it. *• The time of my departure is at hand." 
The allusion is to a vessel being loosed from its 
moorings. The apostle is waiting for his ship to 
sail. Behind him is the scene of his life and labour. 
There is the arena where he fought the good fight ; 
there the course where he ran the race ; he has done 
With them for ever ; and now he is waiting, only wait- 
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ing for home. To most men death presents the atti- 4 
tude of an enemy, and in most cases dying is a des- 
perate struggle. Some men have even to do all their 
fighting then. Their life has been ease, indifference, 
unconcern ; their death is conflict, anxiety, unrest. 
Not so with Paul. He had fought the fight, he 
had finished the course ; and he had nothing to do 
but to die. And so easy was it to do that that he 
did not call it dying, but only departing. Death 
was but the loosing of the vessel; dying was but 
being wafted into rest. And even though the heads- 
man's bloody sword must cut the bonds that bound 
him to the world, and death must come in his sternest 
mood, yet still he thought of it only as departure; so 
calm was his spirit, and so deep its peace. There 
was nothing in death, not even in such a death, that 
could disturb a soul that had " fought the good fight, 
and finished its course, and kept the faith." There 
was no fighting left for such an one, not even though 
the last scene would be on a scaffold. The scaffold 
would become the ascent to the crown. 

I would that I could adequately pourtray that 
scene, with its sublime serenity and triumphant 
calm. If I were asked for one word which would 
represent it better than another, I should select this 
one. Peace, Victory does not give the full idea, for 
victory may be tumultuous. Rapture does not give 
it, for rapture may be superficial. But peace] peace 
which is the blessed privilege of age; peace wKlcVv 
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is the holiest fruit of conflict; peace which is the 
still fountain of joy— the peace of gladness too 
deep for utterance — the peace of triumph too full 
for song — the peace of satisfaction — the peace of 
repose — the peace of perfection — the peace of God ; 
a peace which sword and scaffold cannot break, but 
will only perfect in the peace of heaven. I think 
I see it. There is the early summer sun, bathing 
the landscape in a silent sea ; the birds are 
singing sweetly in the trees, and the winds are 
breathing softly from the hills ; and yonder, thread- 
ing its quiet way is a troop of horse gleaming in the 
sunshine, and peacefully leading the apostle to his 
rest — his rest, yes, his rest ; for he recks not now 
of scaffold or of sword ; his heart is wrapped in the 
peace of God, nor life nor death can break that 
holy calm again ; he sees no troop of horse ; other 
objects are brightening on his sight ; he sees no 
z/^^//— soldier, headsman, spectators none; but Jesus 
only ; whether in the body or out of the body he can- 
not tell, and does not ask, heaven seems on earth, 
and earth in heaven. It is peace — peace in which 
all sight and sound are lost ; and when the sword 
comes gleaming down, it is but as the lightning 
out of a cloudless sky — a moment's flash, and all 
is still, and all is peace. 

His friends took up his venerable body and laid it 
in those catacombs beneath the city which became so 
soon the Christians* temple and the Christians' tomb; 
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while in that upper temple, which has no tombs, and 4 
whose kingly priests minister for ever in their fadeless 
mitres and robes of white, having, like their Lord, a 
changeless priesthood and "ordained after the power of 
an endless life"; in the noblest rank of that noble host, 
in that army of the martyrs, which is heaven's inner 
circle — nearest to the Throne because nearest to the 
Cross — in the very centre of that glorious band, the 
divine Apostle took his place, while the Lord, the 
Judge, the Master whom he served, and like whom 
he had suffered " without the gate," received him as 
the faithful hero of His Cross, and placed upon his 
brow the Conqueror's Crown. 

Like him may we be faithful even unto death; may 
we fight the good fight, and finish our course and keep 
the faith, and then we shall prove, each in his sphere 
and according to the measure of the gift of Christ, 
the truth of those all-embracing words of his, which 
he put on record before he was crowned, lest the un- 
attainable sublimity of his life should daunt our 
courage, or his glorious coronation cast us into 
despair — " a crown of righteousness, not for me only, 
but for all them who love His appearing." 

For to " love His appearing" involves the love of all 
the ends and purposes of the same. His "appearing" 
means the vindication of Divine righteousness ; it in- 
volves therefore the love of righteousness. It means 
the recompense of human faithfulness ; and it involves 
therefore the love of duty. And these are grounds oa 
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which Paul and you stand side by side. The dif- 
ference consists in the difference of gifts, of sphere, of 
opportunity; but truth and faithfulness make all men 
one. It is not in our choice whether we shall be great 
or small — but it is in our power being small to be 
true. And it does not matter whether we are com- 
passing the world with labour and covering it with 
fruit ; or only compassing our own small vineyard 
and keeping out the foxes that spoil the vines ; if our 
humbler sphere and meaner gifts be occupied with a 
serious purpose and exercised with a solemn mind, 
then He who doth not reap where he hath not sown 
and only looks for proportionate results will give us 
in the day of His bright appearing an Apostle's crown, 
while Paul shall hear the echo of his generous words 
as our Master girds us with His gift of grace, " I will 
give unto this last even as unto thee." 
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" Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me ; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
My yoke is easy, and My burden is light." — St." Matt. xi. 28 — 30. 

If I were asked for one word which would embody 
the fullest description of the condition of the world 
I should select this — Unrest, And if I were asked, 
likewise, for another word which would contain the 
fullest description of the character of God, I should 
select the opposite of the former — Rest, And if you 
consider these two words you will find, I think, that 
they do perfectly represent man and his Maker. 
Man, full of aspirations that are not crowned, 
hopes that are not fulfilled, plans that are not 
perfected, purposes that are not accomplished : his 
affections changeful, his aims divided, his efforts 
feeble, his resolutions wavering, everything about 
him full of unrest. And if, on the other hand, 
we specify the attributes of God, we shall find 
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that they are equally distinguished by the character 
of Rest. His is the wisdom which is incapable 
of discovery ; the power which is incapable of 
exertion ; the love which is incapable of fickleness ; the 
will which is incapable of change. They can never 
become more, as they can never become less. They 
are not subject to fluctuation. They cannot improve 
as they cannot deteriorate. They abide for ever in 
their changeless glory, and Eternity borrows its name 
from their Repose. 

If then I were asked for a sentence in which God 
had the most fully expressed His Fatherly interest in 
man I should immediately select the text, "Come 
unto Me and / will give you rest." O weary men 
and unsatisfied, " Come unto Me !" Labouring and 
heavy laden, "Come unto Me!" Ye that feel the 
burden of an unaccomplished existence ; of unfulfilled 
hopes and purposes broken off; to whom this scene is 
a painful mystery, surrounded with limitations and its 
terminus in the grave; to whom ignorance is not bliss 
because you know just enough to make it pain, and 
to whom feebleness is not ease, because you are just 
strong enough to feel that you are weak ; who 
have all the depression of solitude without any of its 
quiet, and the limitation of poverty without any of its 
peace ; ye men who have caught through the bars of 
your home-prison a glimpse of the Infinite, and can 
neither break down the walls nor endure the chains ; 
labouring to escape, but labouring in vain, and there-r 
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fore laden with a sense of your helplessness — ** Come 
unto Me and I will give you rest :'* rest in your 
prison ; rest notwithstanding- your captivity and 
chains, rest with those iron fetters on your limbs- 
rest so great that you will not feel them ; rest with 
those dungeon walls before your eyes — rest so great 
that you will not see them ; and at last an escape out 
of all the limitation into the Infinite Life and its 
Infinite Repose ! 

I. — Christ promises to heal the Unrest of Life. 

II. — He promises to give us the Rest of Religion. 

III. — He shows us how these blessings are to be 
attained. The Rest of Religion by taking His bur- 
den, and the Rest of Life by imitating His spirit. 

I. — Christ promises to heal the unrest of Life. 

If man were not so great he would be at rest. 
There is no sign of tfiis kind of *' labour" among 
the creatures. They labour, but are not laden. The 
burden of an unaccomplished existence is not theirs. 
They have no aspirations, plans, purposes, affections, 
aims, or efforts. Their ignorance is peace, their 
feebleness is rest They have no stirrings of higher 
life to make them restless in this„ and discontented 
with it. They eat and drink, sleep and die, and 
there an end. But not so with man. He labours 
and is. heavy laden. He is not satisfied with life 
at alL He labours after something higher, and the 
burden on his. back is. his. unaccomplished labours. 
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He is always seeking after satisfaction, and his dis- 
satisfaction is the load he gathers, and the load he 
carries. New hopes are ever cropping up before his 
hands, and hopes unfulfilled accumulating upon his 
heart. The future is his road, and the past is his 
burden — he carries all the past on his weary back. 
And the marvellous thing is that being so heavy 
laden, he labours at all ; that having such a load 
of unproductive toil, he has the mind and heart 
to go toiling on ; that having gathered so many 
blighted hopes, he retains the courage to keep 
gathering still, and that finding the burden increasing 
day after day, he does not fling down both himself 
and it, and make it the pillow of a fatal despair. 
But God has so graciously tempered the soul that 
its hope is the last thing in it to die ; and in a soul 
that has not been distempered by sin hope never dies. 
It is not in all its labour or its load to kill its hope. 
Only that which can kill the soul can kill hope. 
" The wages of sin is death \' but not the wages of 
labour, however unproductive and however disap- 
pointing. No man ever fell a victim to labour simply. 
Whenever sorrow has killed there has been sin at the 
bottom of it. Right labour tends unto life, and its 
sorrow is strength. Its atmosphere is pure and it 
breathes in peace. The sun is on its face and health 
is in its veins. It sings on its way, and it sings at its 
work, and the stars sing it home and sing it to rest. 
Though it labours and is laden yet it is not broken 
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down : its labour gives it strength, and its burden 
makes it sleep, and the sun is not stronger or ruddier 
than it when it rises to go forth to its "labour until the 
evening." Labour improves the soul, strengthens it, 
clarifies it, keeps it cheerful, and keeps it healthful, 
gives it more soul, that is more life^ and nobler. And 
every soul that has laboured vigorously, and carried 
its load of unproductive labour bravely to the end, 
finds at the end that it has gained something better 
than it sought ; that its labour has been productive 
in a higher sense, that it has won by its toil so much 
vigour, that is, so much more soul than it had; that 
though it has nothing yet itself is more; and the 
burden of unfulfilled and unaccomplished existence 
becomes an accession of personal life, before whose 
amazed and exulting vision the future suddenly 
opens and spreads in infinite provision and intermin- 
able progress. 

Now this is one of the classes to which Christ 
addresses the words of our text — the world's labour- 
ers. Those to whom life presents this twofold aspect, 
the Present a toil, the Past a disappointment ; who 
are working to-day and carrying yesterday, toiling in, 
the hope of ultimate satisfaction and bearing a load 
of hopes unsatisfied, husbanding the ground with 
daily diligence and daily accumulating the blighted 
produce ; ever striving and ever disappointed, always 
labouring for the new and always laden with the old. 
*' Come unto Me, and I will give you rest" I will 
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comfort you amidst the unproductiveness of Life. 1 
will mitigate the sting of disappointment. I will 
cheer you in your fruitless toil. I will support you 
beneath your hopeless burden. Labouring, I will be 
with you. Laden, I will be in you. " Come unto 
Me, and I will give you rest.'' He will not alter the 
labour. He will not remove the burden. Life will st\\\ 
be unproductive and the barren results will be accu- 
mulating still, but He will give you rest amidst them 
all. He will not change the toil, He will not take 
away the load. He will strengthen the hand and 
support the heart. The labour will be still a labour, 
only in Christ's strength ; the laden still the laden, 
only with Christ's peace. 

It is good for you that you should labour — good 
for you that you should find it unproductive labour — 
good that you should gather blighted hopes and 
promises broken, and purposes cut off, and only 
these into that burden of yours — good that you 
should find that it is all wreck instead of treasure — 
withered leaves instead of golden fruit — ^good that you 
should realize that life can reward you with nothing 
better, and that it is because it must be an unaccom- 
plished thing : and He will not alter the aspect of life 
nor the terms of labour, it will still be unsatisfying, 
and unproductive as before ; but He will place you 
in that centre of calm in which you will stand serene, 
and be able to look with a steady eye upon all the 
surrounding abortiveness and decay, watching the 
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evolution of the higher result — ^the disappointment 
becoming fulfilment, and the sorrow, joy — so that 
when you come to the end, what seemed to be loss 
will shew itself to be fruit, the labour will have be- 
come strength, and the load treasure ; the real good 
emerging out of the seeming evil, like beauty out of 
decay, and life out of death, according to that mighty 
power whereby "tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience hope," and the 
" light afflictions of a moment, a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory;" temporal decay — 
eternal fruit ; temporal distraction — eternal rest. 

II. — He promises to give us the Rest of Religion. 

The second class of labourers to which Christ ad- 
dresses this comfortable invitation are those who are 
toiling to save their souls. To these also He says, 
" Come unto Me and I will give you rest." For they 
also are labouring, ^nd also heavy laden. They also 
are unsatisfied with their life and the burden on their 
back is their unsatisfying labour. They also are 
seeking after satisfaction, and their dissatisfaction 
is the load they carry. They are labouring for 
righteousness, and laden with unrighteousness ; all 
they attain is imperfect and impure, and what their 
hands produce, becomes a burden on their hearts. 
Their ** righteousnesses," as the prophet says, are but 
** filthy rags" — a load of rubbish — filthy rubbish 
too. Thus their imperfect good becomes as burden- 
some as the evil which it was intended to replace. 
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Instead of getting rid of their sin, they add to it 
false righteousness and incomplete righteousness, 
which are only other kinds of sin. Their toil does 
nothing but increase their travail, and the more they 
"labour,** the more are they "laden." The people to 
whom Christ addressed the text were pre-eminently 
types of this class. They were the same people of 
whom the apostle said, having himself been one of 
them, " They have a zeal for God, but not according 
to knowledge; for they being ignorant of God's 
righteousness, and going about to establish their own 
righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto 
the righteousness of God." They were seeking to be 
justified by the deeds of the law. In the expressive 
language of the Apostle, they were "going about,' 
with infinite labour, and infinite pains to establish a 
righteousness ; and then when they found themselves 
utterly wearied, and went to their teachers for peace 
and consolation, they only burdened them with more 
commandments, and sent them "going again" on 
their hopeless errand. And the Saviour knew how 
heavy laden were the souls before him. He knew 
how long they had laboured, and how vainly. He 
knew what comfortless teachers 'they had — men who 
laid heavy yokes upon them, and whose only cry was 
work! work! work! He knew how little rest there 
was for them in their religion ; and how despairing 
they were of ever finding any at all. He knew that 
the wages of self-righteousness, quite as much as the 
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wages of sin, were death — the death of energy and the 
death of hope; and that the labouring man, seeing at 
last the hopelessness of his toils would sink beneath 
the burden, in a death of heart. And therefore, He 
said, contrasting Himself with those rigid teachers, 
and contrasting His yoke with their cumbersome bur- 
den. " Come unto Me and / will give you rest** 

And the Saviour's invitation is still being addressed 
to all who are of this class. For this class is still to 
be found amongst us. The world is usually divided 
into two classes, the right and the wrong ; but there 
is a third class, namely, those who are striving to be 
right in the wrong way. They are sincere and 
earnest, but on a false track. They are trying after 
salvation but it is to save themselves, not to be saved 
by the great Saviour. "' They have a zeal for God, 
but it is not according to knowledge." "They are 
going about to establish a righteousness." Not 
exactly in the same way as the old Jews, but in the 
same spirit and with the same result. The labour 
of their hands becomes a load upon their hearts. 
All that they do they have to bear afterwards. 
Instead of their labours reaching to God,* they 
find that they remain with themselves. That which 
should help them only hinders them, and that which 
should lighten them becomes their load. They lay 
their gifts upon the altar, and lo! when they look, 
they have been laid upon their back. All their 

* Psalm xvi. 2. 
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offerings and all their services, their prayers 
and fastings, their church-goings and Sabbath- 
keepings, their duties and sacrifices — the whole 
round of their Religious life contracts into a load 
of unaccomplished labour; and what should be their 
freedom and highest joy becomes the bondage of 
their souls, and the burden of their existence. "They 
labour and are heavy laden," and their labour does 
nothing but load them more heavily. It is as if a 
man should spend his life in making articles intended 
to be of use, and finding them unfit for the required 
end should be doomed as a penalty to carry the 
gigantic accumulation about with him till he sank 
into the grave through sheer exhaustion. 

Now, it is to such as these the Saviour says, "Come 
unto Me, and I will give you rest." Turn from your 
labour and trust in Mine. I have laboured that ye 
might not labour, and Mine is perfect which yours 
can never be. Mine is not an unaccomplished toil, 
but a finished work ; done fully and done perfectly ; 
done once for evermore. I was heavy laden also, 
but not as you are— /^r you, but not like you. It 
was not My burden in anywise; neither sin, for I 
knew none ; nor imperfect righteousness, for that 
was impossible. My burden did not accrue from 
My life at all. It was not what yours is, the result 
of vain and hopeless toil. It was, in short, your 
burden — that very load with which you are laden, 
and to which you seem to cling as if it were your 
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life. But I ask you to look at Mine that you may 
lose yours. There is no need that two should labour, 
no need that two should be laden. You are trying 
to do that which has been done, and to bear that 
which has been borne. Even I am not labouring 
or laden now. In that I died, I died unto sin once — 
an infinite travail, and there an end. "Having by 
Myself purged your sins, I sat down at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high." The work is done, 
the burden is carried, and I am for ever at rest. 
And it is My rest that I ask you to share. As I 
took your burden come you and participate my 
repose. It is Sabbath with Me, let it be Sabbath 
with you. "Come unto Me, and I will give you 
rest." 

III. — The way in which this Rest is to be attained. 
The rest of Religion by entering His service — the 
Rest of Life by learning His spirit. 

I. — The Rest of Religion. 

" Take My yoke upon you, and ye shall find rest. 
For My yoke is easy, and My burden is light." 

So that there is still a burden, but it is His, not 
yours; a burden which is not burdensome, but easy to 
the life, and light to the heart. It is not the rest of 
indolence to which He invites you, but the rest of 
labour. For it was not the labour that burdened you 
before, but the unsatisfactory results of it — the know- 
ledge that it was a failure — that it did not answer the 
desired end — that it was only an accumulation of 
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imperfect work — that it was ho|>eIess labour — in fact, 
a gigantic, and ever-increasing disappointment. 
Labour wearies no man ; it is fruitless labour, hopeless 
labour, unsuccessful labour, that wearies. Let a man 
see that his labour succeeds, and it is labour no 
longer, it is healthful, hopeful, exhilarating exercise. 
But non-success weighs a man down to the dust, and 
makes the youngest heart grow old. Now the work 
to which Christ calls the wear>', is successful work. 
He calls them from work that did not succeed, and 
therefore wearied, to work which does succeed, and 
therefore does not weary. For the work to which He 
calls them has a different end from that to which they 
called themselves. They worked then to be saved, 
and that could not succeed. They work now because 
they arc saved, and that is all success. They worked 
then to justify themselves, and that was failure. 
They work now because they are justified, and that is 
prosperity. They worked then to make themselves 
acceptable, and that was vain work. They work now 
because they are accepted, and that is acceptable 
work. They worked then to purchase God's favour, 
and that was impossible. They work now to acknow- 
ledge it, and that is beautiful. They worked then 
for themselves, and that was in vain. They work now 
for Christ, and it is not " in vain in the Lord." Their 
work may not be, morally, a whit more perfect than 
it was ; but it is humble in its imperfection, and then 
it was proud ; its imperfection is confessed, and then 
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it was not even recognized ; and it is offered through 
the infinite perfection of Christ, and therefore it suc- 
ceeds in pleasing Him, whom before it offended with 
its presumption and pride And now there is the 
labour without the load. What the hands gather is 
laid upon the altar and not laid at all upon the heart. 
The imperfections of the toil do not become a bur- 
den, and even its failure does not oppress. However 
imperfect, it is accepted through Christ; and however 
the thing done may fail, the doer thereof " is a sweet 
savour" through Him. In fact the failing is nothing, 
and the doing everything; the success rests with 
God, and only the work with man. We succeed 
though our work may fail. Well may He say, "My 
yoke is easy, and My burden is light,'' when He bears 
the responsibility of the result, and we have nothing to 
bear, not even the imperfections ; only something to 
feel, and that is delight ; and something to cultivate, 
and that is fidelity; and something to anticipate, and 
that is reward. It could not be easier or lighter than 
this. He asks us to work, and does not expect our 
work to be perfect, nor require that it shall succeed ; 
only asks that we be sincere in doing it, and promises 
His approval, which is success. Now this kind of work 
is all rest. There is no slavery in it, no fear, no hope- 
lessness, nothing that turns work into labour, and 
from labour reaps a load. It is the service which is 
freedom, the labour which is repose. In fact, the rest 
seems to increase as the labour increases, and they 
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who have the busiest hands, have also the lightest 
hearts. They who do most have most, and the har- 
dest workers are the happiest men. The labour 
becomes even necessary to the rest. The man finds 
that a stagnant Religion, like a stagnant life, breeds 
filth and scum. He finds that it is as necessary for 
his religious, as for his bodily and mental health, that 
he should be busy. God's laws are very simple, and 
very few ; and the spiritual are not different from the 
natural ; they are the same working in a higher sphere. 
As physical labour is health to the body, and mental 
labour to the mind, so is religious labour to the soul. 
Here, as elsewhere, indolence is unrest. It is the 
prolific source of religious melancholy, which is 
Religion's disease. They who labour are healthful 
and hopeful, bright and happy ; but they who do 
not labour are always laden ; laden with gloomy 
doubts, laden with fearful imaginings, laden with 
sickly longings, laden with vain wishes, laden with 
idle thoughts, laden with irritable feelings — Religion's 
sick, maimed, halt, and withered ; a burden to them- 
selves and to everybody about them. Here it is not 
those who labour that are being laden, but those 
who do not labour. There is no satisfaction, no 
sense of divine approval, no success — nothing that is 
implied in the Christian rest apart from taking 
Christ's yoke and bearing His burden. "Take My 
yoke upon you and learn of Me, and ye shall find rest." 
It is Christ's way to rest, and there is none other. 
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It was the way He took Himself. Of Him do we 
'* learn'' it "My meat and My drink is to do the will 
of Him that sent Me, and to finish His work.'* "My 
Father worketh hitherto, and 1 work/* " I must work 
the works of Him that sent Me while it is day:" and 
the Rest deepened as the labour grew; and at the 
close of the day, when the darkness fell upon the 
world and upon His soul; when to the shadow of 
Death was added the awful shadow of Grod, and all 
was night without, and within, there was an infinite 
calm of satisfaction in His heart, a sense of divine 
approbation and esteem which found utterance in 
those words of profound Rest — " It is finished ; 
Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit." 

Let us learn of Him, whose rest was work and 
whose work was rest ; who found His repose in holy 
service, and made the service His holy joy ; so that 
learning of Him, restfully to live, we may learn of 
Him restfully to die ; and having found the rest 
that comes from His burden, we may find the rest 
that is in His bosom. 

2. — The spirit which is Rest in Life. 

'* Learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly in heart- 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls." 

He tells us that if we want rest we are to learn of 
Him ; that He has found meekness and lowliness to 
be Rest, and that if we become meek and lowly as 
He is, we shall find the Rest which He has found. 
And if we consider the matter thoughtfully, we shall 
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come to the conclusion that it is the want of this 
meekness and lowliness that makes our life so full of 
unrest; and that to learn the meekness and lowli- 
ness of Christ, would be to become full of His 
quiet and repose. We are labouring to be lofty, to 
be great, to be honoured, to be renowned, and we 
are laden with the unsatisfactory results of the labour. 
We do not get all we want, our efforts are never a 
complete success ; we do not compass our designs ; 
our ambition is greater than our triumph ; we are not 
sufficiently appreciated or adequately recompensed ; 
hence there is wounded vanity, foiled covetousness, 
mortified ambition — in a word, the unrest of which 
we so bitterly complain. Now if we look at Christ 
we shall find that there was none of this labour, and 
therefore none of this load. He was not seeking to 
be great, to be honoured, to be renowned, and there- 
fore He was not laden with the disappointment which 
the lack of these things involves. He was seeking 
the " Kingdom of God, and His righteousness," and 
leaving all other considerations in God's hands ; with 
meek submission treading the path of sacred Duty, 
and with lowly trust holding the hand of Divine 
Protection; and therefore, though that path proved 
dark and rough, though instead of honour He found 
only shame, and instead of appreciation reproach and 
scorn ; though the lowest place in society was allotted 
to Him, and even that was at last accounted too 
high ; though He had never been greater than a 
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peasant, yet was abased to a felon and degraded on 
a cross ; yet nothing could disturb the quiet of His 
soul, nor wring from His heart even a sigh of regret ; 
He still went on in His blameless silence, too meek 
to reproach, and too lowly to complain, full of 
humility, and therefore of Rest. 

Look, for instance, at His temptation. He is 
hungry, but at Rest. He is obscure, but at Rest. 
He is urged to end both His hunger and His ob- 
scurity, and He can^ but will not ; He is at Rest. 
** Command that one of these stones be made bread !*' 
Too meek ! " Cast Thyself down from this pin- 
nacle ! " Too meek ! " Take these kingdoms of 
the world and their glory!" Too meek! "Man 
shall not live by bread alone" — it is the meekness of 
Trust. "Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God" — 
it is the meekness of Fear. " Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve" — it 
is the meekness of Obedience. And hence the Rest. 
"Then the devil leaveth Him," for his restless im- 
potence had striven in vain with that strong Repose. 

Now the Master tells us, that if we want His rest, 
we must have His spirit; we must be meek with His 
meekness, lowly with His lowliness. If the tempter 
offers us power, fame, honour, greatness — the king- 
doms of the world and their glory, we must be meek 
enough to say "No; or if so not at your price." If 
God appoints for us meekness, poverty, obscurity, 
sorrow — a crown of thorns and a cross of shame — ^we 
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must be lowly enough to say " Yes ; and my strength 
to bear it be the Hand I hold." That is meekness, 
and that is Rest. 

Now, observe, this is a very different thing from 
fccble-mindedness. Feeble-mindedness indeed! It is 
not feeble-mindedness to resist the devil and all his 
pomps, and drive him away by the might and 
majesty of moral principle! That is strong-minded- 
ness, strong-mindedness of the highest sort — His 
strong-mindedness who would not eat because it was' 
devil's bread (self-gratification), and would not be 
crowned because it was devil's crown (self-glorifi- 
cation), but bowed in meek worship before God, 
and in a lowliness that was sublime took the thorn 
crown and stooped to the cross, and became the 
Loftiest of men for evermore. 

I think, then, you understand what Christ means 
when He says, "Learn of Me, for I am meek and 
lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls." It is to get rid of your pride, of your 
vanity, of your false ambition, of everything that the 
devil appeals to, and amidst all your aims and efforts 
and strivings to make God's will your law, and God's 
hand your trust ; if exalted to enjoy it lowlily, and 
if depressed to endure it meekly, never to repine at 
what you are not, and never to complain of what 
you are; always to give both your hand and your 
heart to Him who is above, having His will to rule 
your labour, and His love to be your peace. 
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You may be lofty in the world : that is nothing, 
if you be lowly in your soul. You may even labour 
to be lofty if you make submission the law of your 
labour. The burden does not come from lofty 
position at all. You may be ever so lofty and still 
lowly ; laden with honours, but not feeling them 
because you lay them, like the angels do their crowns, 
in meekness and lowliness, at the Maker's feet. On 
the other hand you may be low, and yet not lowly. 
All these people to whom Christ addressed the text 
were low people, but he knew how lofty a low person 
could be. No man so proud as your proud poor 
man. A pauper's crust weighs heavier sometimes 
than a king's crown, and weighs him down more. For 
it is one thing to be low, and another thing to be 
lowly. 

So therefore lofty or low, listen all of you to the 
Saviour's words, for, paradoxical though it seem, 
Humility must be learnt from the example of the 
Supreme. Ye lofty be meek, and ye low be lowly — 
be submission your law, and humility your life. So 
shall the Saviour's words be true to you ; your meek- 
ness shall be strength, and your lowliness Rest. 
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X. 
C HRIS T—THE WAY, 

I am the way. ** — John xiv. 6. 
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Our Lord had just communicated to His disciples 
the intelligence of His departure. He was about to 
"go away," to "go whither they could not come," 
to "go to Him that sent Him," to return to the 
mansions in the Father's house, to retrace the steps 
which brought Him into the world, to "leave the 
world and go to the Father." And He seems to 
take it for granted that the disciples understood all 
about it, as well the whither as the way. *' Whither 
I go ye know, and the way ye know." But the 
exclamation of Thomas shows how great was their 
ignorance of both the one and the other. " Lord, we 
know not whither Thou goest, and how can we know 
the way ?" Again and again had He told them of 
His departure ; but their materialistic and carnal 
minds had not perceived the spiritual significance of 
His revelations ; and these words of Thomas betray 
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the grossness of their misapprehensions on the 
familiar subject. There is a lightness and reckless- 
ness about them also which contrast painfully with 
the grave and solemn utterance of Christ. " Whither 
I go ye know, and the way ye know." " Lord, we 
know not whither thou goest, and how can we know 
the way ?" You observe the freedom and flippancy 
of the style. Probably Thomas was thinking only 
of some earthly locality to which Christ was an- 
nouncing His intention to remove. He had been 
accustomed to lead them about from village to village, 
and from town to town. Up and down Judea for 
three years and a half they had accompanied Him in 
His travels, and now He was talking of setting out 
on another journey, only this time without them — 
going to some place which He called His " Father's 
House," whatever that might mean — going to 
" prepare a place for them," and, as soon as He had 
got it ready, coming back to fetch them, that " where 
He was they might be also." " And whither I go,*' 
He says, " ye know, and the way ye know!" But, 
with the smartness of a shallow though ready wit, 
Thomas answers, almost, as it seems, in a jocose vein, 
" Lord, we know not whither thou goest, and how cain 
we know the way ?" 

And how awed and astonished must Thomas have 
been when that stately utterance followed his pert 
and trifling words — uttered as it has been uttered only 
once in this world, " I am the way, the truth, and the 
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life ; no man cometh unto the Father but by Me." 
He must have felt that it was no trivial journey 
which his Master was undertaking, no insignificant 
place to which his Master was going ; that it was 
not to a place, so much as to a Person — to Him 
whom mortal vision could not see, to whom mortal 
footsteps could not travel, but whom his Master had 
the privilege and the power to approach, because He 
was equally the Way and the End — the Way as man 
and the End as God. " If ye had known Me, ye 
should have known My Father also." If ye had 
discerned Me, ye should have discovered Him. "And 
from henceforth ye know Him, and have seen 
Him." 

And we find that this awed and earnest mood was 
the result of that astonishing announcement Philip 
said unto Him, "Lord, show us the Father and it 
sufficeth us." You observe how different is the tone 
of this utterance from that of Thomas. That was 
an argument. This is a prayer. That was as 
shallow as it was pert This is as deep as it is 
earnest. That was the coruscation of a thoughtless 
wit. This is the cry of a profound need — the 
common cry of all souls that are earnest, and en- 
lightened, and sorrowfully sincere. And then came 
the tender and familiar revelation which must have 
commended itself to all their hearts, while its very 
familiarity rendered it the more awful, " Have / 
been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
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known Me, Philip ?'* It was the voice of God, 
infinitely tender, but terrible because so near. '* He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father." The face 
that was looking upon them was the face of God. 
" And how sayest thou then, Show us the Father ?" 
God was shown ; and there was nothing else to show. 
Unutterable mystery ! It was to Himself to whom 
Christ was going. " I am in the Father and the Father 
in Me." He was His own Destination and His own 
End ; and to go to the Father was to retreat into the 
unfathomable depths of Himself. 

In inviting your attention lo this subject we 
shall first, make some enquiries as to what Christ 
means when He calls Himself the *'Way;" and 
secondly, some observations upon His characteristics 
as the Way. 

I.— The Way. 

I do not know that we can better describe the 
spiritual condition of man before the coming of Christ 
than by saying that he was without a way. He 
had lost all certain knowledge as to whence he came 
— the way was dark behind him. He was equally 
uncertain as to whither he was going — the way was 
dark before him. Nor had he any sure knowledge of 
the relation in which he stood to the present universe — 
the way was dark about him. The whole race had in 
fact lost its way. It was like a traveller straying in 
some vast forest. It groped about in its reasonings 
and speculations, but could not extricate itself from 
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the boundless maze of mystery and confusion ; and 
after years of agonized thought and search it was 
ever coming round to the point whence it started, to 
utter its misery only in a cry. And this remark will 
be found especially correct if it be confined to Him^ 
who, in some form or other, has ever been the Object 
of human contemplation and research. Man did not 
know the way to God, He had known it once, for he 
came from God ; but inasmuch as he did not "like to 
retain God in his knowledge, God gave him over to a 
reprobate mind :" that is to say, man lost his way 
and could not get back to Him from whom he 
came ; and inasmuch as Jhe lost it because he did not 
" like " it, and would not " retain " it, but plunged as 
it were out of the way into the depth of that 
sunless forest, in which he longed to roam like 
some wild animal, and taste the sweets of lawless 
liberty — inasmuch I say as he lost it because he 
abandoned it, God punished him by refusing to restore 
him to it, by allowing him to be the lost thing he had 
become ; to be haunted by his memories and hunted 
by his fears ; and while unable to divest himself of 
the consciousness of God, to be equally unable to 
ascertain who God was, or what, or where ; or how he 
might find Him. 

Now the object of Jesus Christ's coming into the 
world was to put man in possession of this long-lost 
way. Or to speak more correctly, it was to open a 
new way ; as the Apostle tells us in the Epistle to the 
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Hebrews, *' Having therefore boldness to enter into 
the Holiest of all by the blood of Jesus by a new and 
living way, which He hath consecrated for us through 
His flesh." The old way was no longer available to 
us. It was not possible for man to come to God as 
he had been accustomed to do in his state of 
innocence. Sin had blocked up and closed that way 
for ever. Our relations to God had been entirely 
changed by that lamentable and disastrous fact of 
sin. We could not come to God as Adam did in the 
''cool of the day " to commune with Him as a holy 
happy child. He could walk with us no more on the 
same terms, nor we with Him with the same feelings ; 
for sin had changed His relation towards us, and our 
attitude towards Him ; made the Father a Judge, and 
the child a criminal, and closed every avenue of 
approach for ever, except the way of atonement and 
tears. 

And this was the " new " way which Christ came 
to open ; the way of atonement and tears, elsewhere 
described by the Apostle Saint Paul as " repentance 
toward God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ" — 
"repentance toward God," against whom, in His 
character of Supreme, sin had been committed, and 
" faith in our Lord Jesus Christ " who in His character 
of Saviour had atoned for sin, and placed Himself 
in the beneficent power of His mediation between the 
Deity offended and the penitent offender. "'I am 
the Way ' — the Way to the knowledge of God which 
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ye have lost — the Way to the presence of God which 
has been denied you — the Restorer of the relations 
between the Father and His child — the Living Road 
between heaven and earth — the Divine Way to the 
Divine Heart and the Divine Home." 

To every one, therefore, who now asks the Way to 
God, this is the answer — Christ. He is the Way. 
The Second Person of the Trinity, co-equal and 
co-eternal with the Father and the Spirit, entered into 
relations with our nature and our world, which enabled 
Him to become the Road of Humanity from its 
depth of sin and gloom of sorrow into the cloudless 
peace and perfection of God. Across the chasm 
which sin had opened He laid the Bridge of His 
reconciling Humanity, and proclaimed Himself the 
Passage for our alienated race to Him who was equally 
our Origin and Home. There was no longer a gulf 
between earth and heaven — or if the gulf remained 
it was no longer impassable. All might cross who 
would. The two worlds had been brought into direct 
communication and thrilling sympathy; for the 
Infinite End, from whom we had divorced ourselves, 
had mediatorially constitituted Himself an Infinite 
Way, that by Himself we might return to Himself, 
and find our End in Himself once more. 

For Sin had effected so complete a separation 
that the End of our being had become an unattainable 
End. There was no possibility of reaching Him 
who was the Destiny and Rest of the spirfts He had 
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made. Another End our sin had discovered to us, 
which indeed was no End, but, on the contrary. 
Endlessness — a Life without plan, aim, or purpose, 
with no definite, determinate object — an Endless 
existence, issuing at last in another kind of End- 
lessness — endless dissatisfaction, misery, and remorse. 
But the true End of our being, which was God, was 
obliterated from our minds and alienated from our 
hearts, and the impossibility of arriving at our Rest 
in Him was made doubly sure by the fact that Sin 
had not only closed up the way, but also closed up 
our hearts from desiring it. 

In the midst therefore of this universal blindness 
and indifference God presented Himself again to men. 
" God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Him- 
self." Here was the Original and True End confront- 
ing our gaze to awaken our perceptions, and to enlist 
our sympathies. Here was the Being from whom we 
came, and from whom we had departed, but in whom 
alone our desires could terminate and our afflections 
rest, who was the Dwelling-place of Souls, their End 
and Home, and without whom all was homelessness 
and endlessness for ever ; and in order that we might 
find in Him our long-lost Rest He had taken upon 
Himself our nature and all our sin, making Himself 
our Way, that we might reach Him as our End, and 
that entering into Him as our Saviour we might abide 
in Him as our Portion, and be gladdened for ever 
with the Homeliness of God. 
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The Homeliness of God ! Yes, be not startled at 
the expression. For this was the beneficent purpose 
of His condescension, so to reveal the Divine Being 
that we might be at home with Him ; that we might 
realize our likeness and nearness to the Original, by- 
gazing for ever on that Human Face which is the 
Brightness of His glory and the Express image of His 
Person ; that those awful attributes which overwhelm 
our thought and pass our understanding might shine 
upon us with a fond and familiar beauty, and become 
for ever as homely as sublime. This is what He 
means when He says in the third of these grand verses, 
" I will come again and receive you to Myself." 
Having admitted us into the blessed merit of His 
death, He will receive us into the boundless blessed- 
ness of His Life, and the glory of the unapproach- 
able God will draw us into its depths through 
that Human Heart as into the sweet and sacred 
security of Home. 

II. — Wc remark in the second place, that He is 
solely, absolutely, exclusively the Way. ** I am ike 
Way.'* " No man cometh unto the JFather but by 
me. 

He IS not one Way among many. He is not merely 
the principal YfzY' He is not simply the ^^j/ Way. 
He is the only Way, He is THE Way. There is no 
other Way. There is but one Way — and that one 
Himself. Translated into other words, this means 
two things. First, that there is no Religion possible 
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but /;/ Christ ; and, secondly, no Salvation possible 
but through Christ We cannot coine to God in life 
except in Him. We cannot go to God at death 
except through Him. 

I. — We cannot come to God but in Him. 

The world is full of God. So Christ Himself tells 
us when He says, "My Father worketh hitherto." 
He is at work in every flower that opens in the sum- 
mer sun, and in every diamond that sparkles in the 
morning on its bosom : and His work is always 
Fatherly, for " He giveth us rain and fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with food and gladness :" it is a 
Father's work contemplate it where we may, for the 
impress of His Fatherliness is on all the workmanship : 
but though ever near us, and ever Fatherly — ^so near 
that we can almost hear the beating of His heart in 
the pulses of the world, and so Fatherly that nature 
seems transfigured with His fadeless smile, yet this 
voice accosts us, when our souls would embrace this 
Soul of Nature, and blend with It in the power and 
passion of a Divine kinship — " I am the Way, no man 
cometh unto the Father but by Me." A Person 
stands between us and Nature, and reminds us when 
we would clasp this invisible Spirit who is her Life 
and Glory, that no approach is lawful, or possible but 
by Him. And though our mood be ever so reverent 
and solemn, or our emotions ever so sacred and 
exalted, though burdened to the dust with a sense of 
insignificance, or transported to the skies on the wings 
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of adoration, yet, on the steps of the Temple which is 
filled with God and echoing with His name, there 
stands a Being who claims the right to resist the 
entrance of every worshipper who comes not to seek 
admission through Him, " I am the Way, no man 
cometh unto the Father but by me/' So that we 
might even borrow that similitude of His in which 
He represents Himself as the door of the sheep* 
fold, and extend it to the Temple of Universal 
Nature. Around us is the Temple. Mighty, majestic, 
magnificent pile ! with its dome in heaven and its 
pavement in the sea ; a thousand mountains like 
altars flaming from beneath, and thousands of 
thousands of starry tapers glimmering from above, 
while filling the measureless and interminable space 
is the awful yet beneficent Presence of Him whom it 
cannot contain, of whom it is the Temple, but in whom 
it is entempled, while He leaves it in His super- 
abundant magnificence a feeble and vanishing symbol 
of Himself; but to all who would mount to that 
hallowed Fane to witness its splendour and to mingle 
with its worshippers an authoritative proclamation is 
issued for ever — "I am the Door!" "No man 
cometh unto the Father but by me." 

And is this a restraint imposed upon our freedom } 
Is He a barrier to our worship or our love.^ Is 
it easier to come without Him t Is the Father 
more Fatherly.^ less awful or less remote.^ Is our way 
more clear } Are our steps more confident ? On the 
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o'jntrar\', is it not trae that there is no clearness 
except in Him? no confidence except through Him? 
no liberty of access, nor comfort of love, nor joy of 
worship, nor fulness of communion — no free and fear- 
less touching of the Heart of God, till that Human 
Heart has thrown its homely glow upon the Di\'ine. 
and made it familiar with a Human Name ? Were it 
not for this limitation would not our limitations be 
insurmountable ? Has not the Illimitable thus put 
Himself under limitations to meet ours ? Is not the 
limitation designed that we might apprehend Him 
who, but for that voluntary and beneficent limita- 
tion would escape alike our intellects and our hearts ? 
Is it not the fact that no man cometh to Him as the 
Father but by Him ; that the Revelation of God's 
Fatherhood is His in a special and peculiar sense? 
Did He not reveal that blessed truth as it had never 
been revealed to men before ? Does He not enjoy the 
lonely honour of introducing to us the Father under 
that beneficent name ? Yes ! yes ! ! a thousand times 
yes ! ! ! And if He had not come with that Name 
upon His lips, not one of the countless myriads of 
God's children would have ever learnt to call Him 
Father with the filial confidence which is the 
Christian's boast ; and though the world might have 
shook and trembled before the Creator, and here and 
there some gifted soul in a passion of earnestness might 
have shaken out the cry which had been born of its 
agony, " We also are His offspring," yet never a soul 
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would have stood before His face with the restful 
confidence of a Christian heart, "for no man cometh 
unto the Father but by Him." And as for the 
Universe it never was a Temple — a "Father's House" 
— a pure and Sacred Habitation of the Deity, till the 
Son descended into it in His Father's name. It was 
only a battle-ground for the evil powers and passions 
of the gods — anything but sacred — anything but a 
Temple — anything but the " Father's House." 

And you cannot but have noticed, if you have 
considered the record of His Life at all, how near 
He stands to the Father. He needs no Way. He is 
in perpetual communion with Him. He is the only 
Person that has ever had the right in His own name 
to enter into the Presence of the Universal Spirit 
When He prays it is not as other men pray. There 
is no profession of unworthiness, no confession of 
inadequacy, no mention of sacrifice, advocate, or 
priest. He enters unchallenged, and stands un- 
abashed. His language is familiar, dignified, autho- 
ritative. It is prayer which none dare imitate. It is 
the language of an Equal. It is God speaking to 
God. Sometimes it is more soliloquy than supplica- 
tion — God talking with Himself. The language is 
indeed so lofty that if He were not the " Way," and 
not God — the " Way," He would be That which my 
lips shudder to pronounce. 

And what communion there is with the Spirit of 
Nature ! He is like a Son in his own house. He walks 
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about the world like a child at home. It is the 
Father that does everything — feeds the sparrows, 
clothes the lilies, makes the sun to rise, sends the 
rain — worketh everywhere. The Son has not where to 
lay His head, but He is no outcast, for all the world is 
home to Him. No place is unhomely, for ** the Father 
is with Him." He is, so to speak, domesticated 
among the mountains, the deserts, the seas. Even 
places that are unhomely are homely to Him, All 
Nature has a familiar look, because He is familiar with 
the Being who is in her. That Being is His Father. 
Nature is the Father's House. He is the Child — 
therefore everywhere and always at Home. 

It was the first thought that dawned upon His 
human consciousness — ** My Father V And if one 
had asked that thoughtful Child at Nazareth what it 
was that His young eyes were gazing at so intently, 
He would have said ** My Father ! I see Him every- 
where. Day and night the vision abides with me. 
I see Him in the morning smiling on these hills. His 
eye looks out upon me in every flower in these fields. 
I hear the fringes of His garments rustling through 
these old trees when the wind passes by ; and at night 
His face shines all the brighter because His world is 
dark, and His voice is more audible because all other 
voices are still." Thus He grew up like a child in 
the homestead ; God s Child in God's world, and all 
was familiar, because all was Divine. 

But no other person can do this in the same way. 
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No other has the right, no other has the power. 
There is a medium for us, a mediator, a •* Way " — 
Himself, who needed none : and not till we have come 
to God by Him can we participate in His joy, and 
realize the Fatherliness of God and the homeliness of 
all things. 

2. There is no salvation but through Him. 

As there is no coming to God in lifc\ so there is no 
going to God at death but through Him. Death in 
itself is the way to doom, only in Him is it the way 
to God. Death is the issue and consequence of sin, 
and the consequence of sin cannot lead to God. It 
must lead from God, from whom sin has led. It is 
the last stage in the Godless journey, and the soul 
that has been without God in the world travels at 
death to a world in which there is no God to be with. 
Sin is alienation from God ; Perdition is banishment 
from God ; and Death is the road from the alien's 
condition to the exile's doom. So that we might 
reverse our text and put it into the mouth of 
Death, concerning all who are not in Christ ** the 
Way," " I am the Way from God, every man gocth 
from the Father by me." 

But with those who are found in Christ it is other- 
wise. He is the Way out of sin, its consequences 
and power, and the way into God — His purity and 
peace. It is Christ the Way becoming Christ the 
End — t^he Way widening out into the Boundless 
king in whom we have lived, and to whom we die — 
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" Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, for they 
rest!' The Lord who was their Way has become 
their Abode. For ** it hath pleased the Father that in 
Him should all fulness dwell," — fulness of grace for 
the way, fulness of glory for the end. And when He 
ceases to be our Path because the End is reached, we 
shall find that that End is the fulness of the Godhead 
which dwelleth in Him bodily for evermore. The 
Way which was Himself, will have led to Himself, 
and of Him there shall be no end — no end to His 
glory and no end to our bliss ; His fulness shall be 
exhaustless and our joy shall be full ; and that sacri- 
ficed Humanity which was our comfort on earth shall 
in Heaven be the shrine of the Deity who is our Crown 
— equally the Root of an Endless Hope and the Fruit 
of an Endless Fulfilment and Delight. 
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XL 
C HRIST—THE TRUTH. 

" I am • • • the truth. ''—John xiv. 6. 

By these words Christ means two things. First, that 
He knows all, and secondly that He is All that can 
be known. He teaches the truth: He is the Truth 
that is taught: He teaches Himself. He is not a 
Revealer only: He is Revelation. Neither is He the 
Revelation of a truth, but of Truth — truth in its 
wholeness, truth in its harmony, truth in its perfec 
tion, truth absolute, essential truth. In other words 
He means, " I am the Fact — the Fact in opposition 
to human theories — the Fact in fulfilment of Divine 
Revelations — God's Fact — the Fact with which all 
theories must correspond to be true, and with which 
God's Revelations do correspond, and correspond so 
perfectly, that they must have been given by Me as 
well as of Me — converging to Me as their Centre in 
Time, because they had first radiated from me as 
their Centre in Eternity." 
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He was God's Fact then — alujojs had been in His 
mediaf'o*''al character. As God was Light, that is, 
eternal Truth; so Christ in His ofBcial character was 
the Fact that embodied, represented, and manifested 
that Truth and that Light, which were God : and as 
the light at Creation s dawn was gathered up and 
tabernacled in the Sun, so in His Incarnation the 
Absolute, Uncreated Light became the '' Light of t/ie 
worldf' ruling the day and dividing the light from the 
darkness. 

The revelations of the prophets were revelations of 
this Fact; progressive disclosures of His Divine 
Person ; brightening visions of Him who was coming 
into the world and not merely coming out of it; dif- 
fering from their predictions of all other persons, 
inasmuch as all others were only to come; but He 
then was as well as to come — past and present as 
well as future, and the ages were equally working up 
to Him as their End, and flowing down from Him as 
their Source. 

He was not merely the world's development-point 
He was developing the world, and became the Flower 
because He had ever been the Root. The world did 
not produce Him; He produced the world, and in- 
troduced Himself into it at the time appointed. The 
world had not been travailing in birth, as it were, 
with some great idea which after repeated failures it 
at length succeeded in incarnating in Him. He was 
not the last successful effort of the creative force and 
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fertility of Humanity. He was a new man — the 
Second Adam — the Lord from heaven. Hence we 
find that the prophets did not construct theories; 
they announced facts — boldly and authoritatively an- 
nounced facts; and every fact was inseparably related 
in some form or another to the central Fact in which 
their predictions closed and culminated— the Person 
and Advent of the Son of God. And for this reason 
their words were true. They were the inspired re- 
velations of this great Fact. If they had dealt in 
theories they would have wandered endlessly, as 
greater minds than theirs did in the pursuit of truth. 
But it was because they gave themselves up to the 
illumination of the Spirit, and were content to utter 
things which they understood not,* therefore they were 
safe and sure in their walking ; and when the great 
fulfilment of the Vision came, their words were found 
to be in perfect harmony with the Object of their 
testimony ; and while the words of the greatest philo- 
sophers and theorizers of the past have been weighed 
in the balances and found wanting, the words of the 
grand old prophets of Israel are the chosen termin- 
ology of Christian thought; unsurpassed alike in cor- 
rectness or fulness, as the expression of the faith and 
knowledge of the world. 

And this is the reason why the philosophers did 
not attain the truth for which they sought. It could 
not be attained; it must be revealed. Even the few 

♦ I. Peter ii. 10, 1 1. 
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glimpses of truth which they did attain, were not 
attained by them, but revealed to them. In their 
theorizings they caught glimpses of God's Fact — 
glimpses obtained through the gleaming upon them 
of that Light who, as John tells us, was the Source of 
all the light which had ever lightened man or men. 
For the Mind of Christ was working in the human 
mind, and shaping the thoughts and words of men 
before He became the Incarnate Word — the Reve- 
lation to men of the Thought of God. And our 
position is different from theirs in this respect, 
that we are gazing fully and directly upon that 
accomplished Fact. We are not theorizing; we 
are beholding.* We are not pondering an abstrac- 
tion ; we are contemplating a Person. We have our 
theories, but they are built on Him. We have our 
creeds, but they are constructed around Him: and 
Christianity, that greatest of modern facts, rests upon 
the greater Fact, of which it is but the Exposition 
and Incarnation, the Person and Work of the Son of 
God. 

Our religion is, in short, a Religion of Facts. Its 
basis is not theoretic, but historic. The truths we 
believe are centred in a Person — in what He was; 
and in what He did. We believe in them because 
we believe in Him. Our creed is the exposition of 
His Person. Our theology is the doctrinal significa- 
tion of His history. We believe in the forgiveness 

• II. Cor. iii. i8. 
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of sins because we believe that " He died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures." We believe in the 
resurrection of the dead, because we believe that 
He "rose again on the third day;" and we believe in 
the life of the world to come, because we believe that 
He ascended into heaven and sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on High. Our religion, there- 
fore, is an historic religion, resting on facts — the 
Supreme Fact of Jesus Christ. 

Taking our text, then, in the sense that Christ is 
the Fact, we shall class our observations under these 
three points : — 

I. — He is God's Fact. 

II. — He is the Supreme Fact — God. 

HI. — He is the Fact of man. 

I. — He is God's Fact. 

These disciples had behind them a wondrous 
history — a history of Divine inspiration, of Divine 
institutions, of Divine government — a history of pro- 
phets, priests, and kings — in a word, a history of 
Religion, Now Christ asserts that He is the Fact 
that explains this history; that the Idea which Judaism 
had preserved and developed was embodied and ful- 
filled in Him ; that He was God*s Fact, whom the 
history of God's people had witnessed of and illus- 
trated. God had spoken by the prophets. This was 
He of whom they had testified — He was the Truth of 
Inspiration God had given them His Law. This was 
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He who had fulfilled the Law — He was the Truth of 
Righteousness. God had given them a line of priests. 
This was He whom the priests had foreshadowed — 
He was the Truth of Priesthood. God had appointed 
for them the sacred institution of Sacrifice. This was 
He whom the sacrifices had typified — He was the 
Truth of Atonement. God had given them a glorious 
succession of kings. This was He whom the kings 
had adumbrated — He was the Truth of Kingship. 
If it had not been for Him existing in Eternity and 
coming into Time, there would have been neither 
prophet to teach, nor king to govern, nor sacred 
people to be ruled or taught. He was the eternal 
Fact of whom they were the perpetual witnesses ; the 
coming Fact of whom their words and deeds were the 
anticipative signs. As the Apostle tells us, they were 
the "shadow of good things to come** — a shadow 
which fell from that pre-existing One who was slain 
from before the foundation of the world, and was 
manifested in the last days, to throw His light upon 
the path where His shadow had been, and to make all 
men see with open face the riches of the glory which 
had been veiled in type and hid in figure. 

In what a wonderful manner does the Apostle, in 
his Epistle to the Hebrews, open up the spiritual 
meaning of the history of the Jews ! The Jews did 
not know what its meaning was. They saw a meaning, 
but not the meaning. They had their interpretation, 
but it was lamentably false. It was made to corres- 
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pond with their prejudice and pride, not with eternal 
and universal truth. But when the Apostle set God's 
Fact before them, and showed how their history- 
answered to that as a mirror to a face, then for the 
first time a flood of intelligence was poured upon the 
minds of the Jewish believers, and the shadow was 
absorbed into the Body, which was Christ. They 
saw that He was the Truth, and that their religion 
claimed to be true only because it was a testimony 
to Him; that apart from Him it would have been a 
gigantic falsehood and a gross imposition, having no 
correspondence with Fact or Reality; promising 
blessings which it could not give; proclaiming prin- 
ciples which it could not justify; offering remission 
by sacrifices which could never take away sin ; and 
mocking the hopes and aspirations of the soul by- 
delusive glories and unsubstantial dreams. Sacrifice 
was a lie if there was no Divine Sacrifice which it 
represented. The priesthood was a lie if there was 
no Divine Priesthood which it typified. And that 
Promise of Rest which had never been fulfilled in the 
whole course of the nation's history; which Joshua 
could not perform; which David had not realized; and 
which was about to be finally and for ever broken in 
the dissolution of Israel and their world-wide wander- 
ings — that Promise of Rest could be none other than 
a flattering falsehood if there was no Divine Rest to 
which it pointed, with a Divine Sacrifice* to fit them 
to enter it, and a Divine Joshua to lead the way. v 

* Heb. vi. 18, 19, 20. 
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But it was all true if He was the Truth — ^tnie as a 
representation, a witness, a prediction, a t>'pe — true 
inasmuch as it testified of the Truth — true inasmuch 
as it corresponded with the Truth — ^truly pointing to 
the Eternal Fact, and truly representing it ih its 
measure and degree. And looking at Him they 
could ascertain what it all meant. The false notions 
which they had derived from it they could correct by 
contemplating ////;/. Here was the Fact, and their 
creeds and theories could be compared with Him and 
tidjusted by Him. They had not been able to look 
steadfastly to the end. Here was the End, and from 
the end they could at least look steadfastly to the Be- 
ginning. Whatever their ideas of sacrifice might have 
boon, this was the Fact, that Christ had been "slain 
from the foundation of the world.** Whatever their 
ideas of the Priesthood might have been, this was the 
l\ict, that Christ had an " unchangeable Priesthood.*' 
Whatever their ideas of the Temple might have been, 
this was the Fact, that Christ was the "true taber- 
nacle which the Lord had pitched, and not man:"* 
and whatcxxr their ideas of entering into the rest and 
glv>r\* of God ; their title, or their Atness ; this was the 
Fact that Jci^us Christ had ** entered once into the 
Holy plAce, ha\nng obtained eternal redemption,'* and 
thAt *^ by one oftcriag He had perfected for ever them 
tlut ww^e sanctincd.^' 

Xovr WMi xrin undei^and^ I think, what I meant 
w h«i I :^jud that Christ was God s Fact — God s pie- 
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existing, everlasting, unchanging, solitary, all-sufficient 
Fact. The institutions of the ceremonial law — priests, 
sacrifices, offerings, washings — were not facts. They 
were pictures of a fact — the Fact which was Christ. 
They were not realities ; they were witnesses of a 
reality — the Reality which was Christ. They had no 
inherent value, no independent significance, no in- 
trinsic excellence; they were not the Divine facts; 
they had no substantial or original efficacy ; they were 
shadows and representations, and nothing more. It 
was a fact that there was an atonement, but they were 
not that Fact. It was a fact that there was a priest- 
hood, but they were not that Fact. Christ was the 
Fact, and all they were His subordinate witnesses 
and pictorial signs; witnesses in Time to Him in 
Eternity, and vanishing from Earth when He de- 
scended out of Heaven. 

To make my meaning still clearer let me borrow 
an illustration from Christ's life on earth. John closes 
his account of Christ's first miracle in Cana of Galilee, 
by telling us that "at this beginning of miracles Jesus 
manifested forth His glory." By which he means to 
say that the glory which for thirty years He had 
withheld in the modest concealment of His village ex- 
istence, Christ now revealed for the first time to public 
view. He had not for the first time become capable 
of working a miracle. The capability had always 
been in Him. He had not for the first time become 
the shrine and sanctuary of the Divine glory. The 
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Divine glory had always been in Him. But now for 
the first time He exercised His power; now for the 
first time He revealed His glory; and the Person who 
had grown up in the silence and obscurity of the lowly 
Nazareth, conspicuous alone for the simplicity of His 
nature and the purity of His life, suddenly blazed 
upon the sight of men as an Oracle and Agent of the 
wisdom and power of Almighty God. Now thus 
had it been with all the past. Those silent years 
of His life on earth were the picture of the silent ages 
of His life in heaven. His advent was but the revela- 
tion of Him who always had been. It was the be- 
ginning in Time of God's Eternal Miracle. It was 
His showing to men who had ever been their unseen 
Light and Life. It was the Invisible Fact on which 
God*s whole dispensation of mercy had been founded, 
being ''evidently set forth" and publicly proclaimed. 
And when He came from the obscurity of His home 
in Nazareth, and manifested His long-concealed glory 
to the world, it was the unfolding of spiritual powers 
and relations which not for thirty years only had ex- 
isted, but through all the ages of the world's history 
had been the secret fountain of its perpetual re- 
demption, and the invisible foundation of its spiritual 
hope. 

XL — He was not only God's Fact, but the Supreme 
Fact Itself— God. 

God is the ultimate Fact of the Universe. The 
varieties of knowledge are but "parts** of Him. All 
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thought, imagination, enquiry, research, terminates 
and ends in the Incomprehensible and the Unknown 
— that is, God. Some men prefer simply to call it 
the Incomprehensible and the Unknown, and refuse 
to identify these abstractions with a Personal and 
Infinite Being; and thus avoiding one mystery, they 
fall into another and a greater: but we prefer in our 
simpler, though not less intelligent, and reasonable 
faith, to call this infinite and unfathomable Something 
by the homely and scriptural name of God. And all 
souls that have been of this belief have had it for 
their deepest need and sincerest prayer that they 
might be admitted to the knowledge and vision of 
God. The prayer of Philip in this chapter has been 
theirs. "Shew us the Father and it sufficeth us,'* 
has been their continued cry in the presence of the 
overwhelming Mystery. It was so with Moses, that 
equally enlightened and earnest of men. ** I beseech 
thee show me thy glory," said the eminent lawgiver, 
the sublime prophet, the chivalrous hero, whose in- 
tellect was as keen as his heart was brave, and the 
impress of whose regal mind and will remains upon 
the world's civilization for ever — the monument alike 
of his genius and grace: and every soul whose native 
instincts are not warped by a false philosophy, but 
are suffered to develop in the health and freedom 
of an uncontaminated nature, finds the consciousness 
of God dawn upon it with its reason, and devotes its 
powers, as they grow and ripen, to the pursuit of His 
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knowledge and the praise of His perfections. And 
to all who have been of this mind and spirit God has 
ever manifested Himself, Whether through nature 
or revelation — the lesser medium or the greater — the 
discovery has been made. To some in the whirlwind 
of the desert, and the marches of the stars; and to 
others in spiritual voices and visions* — revelations by 
law, and priest and prophet — but in every case, where- 
ever there has been a sense of need and a sincere 
desire, God has revealed Himself, more or less: and 
the '' pure in heart," whether Jew or Gentile, bond or 
free, Arabian Chief or Persian Magian, each and all 
have "seen their God.'* 

And that which is true of all nations was especially 
true in the case of Israel. Their history was the 
history of God's Self-Revelation. He was the Su- 
preme Fact in their creed; and their progress was 
the progressive revelation of that Fact. To other na- 
tions He showed himself but in gleams and glimpses; 
but to them by the steadily increasing light of a pre- 
determined and unfolding plan. He spoke to them 
"at sundry times and in divers manners" — gave His 
revelation in parts and pieces ; but each part was an 
addition, a progress, a development — an approxima- 
tion to the final and perfect whole. Every fresh 
communication was so much more light on the great 
Subject. Each prophet left the vision clearer than he 
found it. Each successive pen contributed another 

* Heb. i. I. 
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syllable towards the full interpretation of the Sacred 
Name. The Scriptures increased both in bulk and 
brightness as the time approached for the final word — 
the Word Incarnate who would embody all those reve- 
lations in Himself; and infinitely more than pen could 
write, or language convey, or mind comprehend, or 
heart conceive ; or even God communicate, except in His 
Son. Now Jesus Christ asserts in the text that He is 
that Communication, that Final Word,* that Ultimate 
Fact — God embodied and presented to men. "*I am 
the Truth.' I am He who in sundry sections has 
been progressively made known. I am the Nameless 
One who wrestled with Jacob — the I AM who spake 
to Moses — the Jehovah who appeared to Isaiah — the 
King of David and the Wisdom of Solomon; the 
Being who has thus revealed Himself to Israel, and 
concerning whom so many have cried who had only 
His revelation in * the things which were made,' * Oh 
that I knew where I might find- Him,' — that remote, in- 
visible, inaccessible Being am I ; *the Brightness of 
His Glory, the Express Image of His Person,' en- 
throned by Himself over all His worlds !t 'From 
henceforth ye know Him and have seen Him.' " 

In seeking to attain the knowledge of God, there- 
fore, we are not now to construct theories, but we are 
to contemplate this Fact. We are not to reason out 
a system of theology, by the works of nature, or by 
our moral consciousness. We are to study this Fact. 

* Hebrews i. 2. t Hcb. i. 8. 
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We may borrow illustratioas and confirmations from 
wheresoever we choose, but this is to be our Fountain 
of Instruction ; this is to be our Foundation of Faith. 
Here we are to begin. Here we are to continue. 
Here we are to terminate. This is to be the Source 
of our h'ght, as well as our standard and bar of appeal; 
to illuminate whatsoever is dark in the world, to 
correct whatsoever is erring in our conclusions, to 
sustain whatsoever is true in our belief, and to be the 
instantaneous and decisive refutation of whatsoever 
seems to impugn the perfection of the Divine Nature, 
or to dim the glory of the Divine Name. We are not 
to go out into the world speculating and theorizing, 
and getting, as we must, into all sorts of conflict, con- 
fusion, and disbelief We are not to be looking at 
this thing, and that thing, asking how this is con- 
sistent with God s goodness, and that with God's 
power, and this with God's justice, and that with 
God's love. This is what we should do if we had no 
Christ, but had been left to speculate and theorize, 
and, I may add, despair and die. But now we are to 
take our stand before Christ, contemplating this ob- 
vious and blessed Fact; not theorizing, but learning; 
students and pupils, at His Divine feet; beholding 
God manifest in Him, discovering His glory, con- 
templating His character, realizing His love; and 
with our minds and hearts full of Christ turning 
round to contemplate all things in Him; with His 
light to illuminate whatsoever is dark, with His peace 
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to reconcile whatsoever is discordant, and to behold 
the dark and disordered creation blending into a 
crystalline and concordant unity, around the all-com- 
prehending all-reconciling Cross. 

But this is what men will not do. They will 
theorize. They will not steadily contemplate this Fact. 

■ 

They will speculate; they will not learn. They will 
reason; they will not believe. They will find out God 
for themselves. They will not let God reveal Himself 
to them. The result is that they get into confusion, 
grope in darkness, and end in either infidelity or 
despair. What else can they come to, when they 
abandon the Fact to indulge in theory, and deprive 
the Divine Revealer of their gratitude and His glory, 
to climb in their pride that eminence of Reason, 
which becomes a throne of Presumption, and changes 
at last into a Golgotha of Doom.? 

But how blessed are they who are content to con- 
template this Divine Fact. There is nothing that can 
disturb their solemn rest who have become rooted 
and grounded in the knowledge of Him. They are 
so filled and permeated with His Light that all the 
darkness in the universe cannot dim the noontide ot 
their day. They " walk in the light as He is in the 
light." " They are light in the Lord." " Even the 
night is light about them." They dwell in God, the 
"Father of Lights." He is their dwelling-place.* 
"They need no sun, neither light of the candle." All 

* Psalm xc I. 
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Redemption, in which the evil is lost like the dark- 
ness in the day. 

III. — The Fact of man. 

All of you who are familiar with the history of the 
human mind will bear me out when I say that man 
has always been as ignorant of himself as of God. In 
fact this ignorance is but the natural consequence of 
the other, for if God be unknown, man's relations to 
God, which constitute his self-knowledge, must also 
be unknown. If the Original be .lost, the likeness will 
be an enigma; and since even the image itself was 
obliterated, it was necessary that the Revelation of 
the Divine Original should be given through the 
Reproduction of the Human Resemblance. Now this 
is what Christ was. The Incarnation of God, in the 
person of a man — God revealed to man, man Re- 
vealed to himself — the Divine Original discovered 
through the Human Likeness restored — the True 
God and the Perfect Man — all human because all 
Divine. 

" ' I am the Truth.' I am the Fact. I am Original 
and Image both in one. I am man as man was — pure 
without stain. I am more than he was — tempted yet 
pure. I am manhood spotless, manhood sinless, man- 
hood conquering, manhood crowned, creation's crown, 
man God-crowned, crowned by God, and crowned 
with God." He is the Realization of the Creator's 
great Idea, that man should be the Flower and the 
Sovereign of His works — the Flower inasmuch as he 
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was the Perfection of His workmanship — ^the Sovereign 
inasmuch as he was His perfect child. "Thou madest 
him a little lower than the angels, Thou crownedst 
him with glory and honour and didst set him over the 
works of Thy hands. Thou hast put all things in sub- 
jection under his feet." That was God's ideal man ; 
God's creature — Creation's diadem ; God's child — 
Creation's king. But this idea had not been realized 
in man, for the Apostle goes on to say, " We see not 
yet all things put under him." But it had been 
realized in the Second Man, for he says "We see 
Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels, 
crowned with glory and honour." There is the 
answering of the Divine idea — Creation crowned with 
man— man crowned with God. 

Accordingly we find that He embodies all that 
is in man. He is a World-Man. Intellectually He 
is so. His genius is as universal as original. True 
there have been other men both original and uni- 
versal, but He is King over them all. We would 
not diminish the honor of any of them. They are 
welcome to their coronets ; for they cannot take His 
crown. It is no dishonor to tell them that they are 
less. The courtiers feel no shame to be told they 
have a King. We all claim Homer, Shakespeare, 
Goethe. All are proud of them ; all feel that they 
have a right to share in their reflected glory ; all 
think more of themselves because they have lived. 
They are world-men. They are some of those rare 
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and representative plants which Nature puts forth at 
distant intervals, as if by a collective and concentra- 
tive effort ; whose nationality is an accident, whose 
nature is universal ; and of whom the world feels 
privileged, as well as authorized, to say, " These are 
some of Nature's own — belong therefore to us all, — a 
Greek, an Englishman, a German by accident, but in 
the essential being of them world-related men." The 
advent of such men is an epoch in history. They 
lift their species to a higher elevation. They exalt 
men's estimate of human nature. The world measures 
itself by them, and finds itself greater. They are 
mirrors in which it sees its natural proportions. In 
them it learns its powers and capabilities. They 
crystallize its thought, utter its emotion, divine its 
secret, present to it its unuttered and unutterable 
self; and are claimed as its property because they 
are the masters of all that is in man. 

Such men are indeed our sheet anchors. Amidst 
drivelling idiocy and droning imbecility we cling 
to them as our only hope and pride. We look at 
these great spirits and take courage. We see in them 
the promise of the future. We realize in them what 
man can be and do ; and though the grovelling 
multitudes are sinking to the beasts, yet we cry, * Lo 
these are towering among the gods, and these also 
are men!' 

Now if this be true of ordinary men, it is much 
more true of Jesus Christ. He is a World-Man as 
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no other ever was, is, or will be. And He is such an 
Anchor, that if every other great spirit whom Nature 
has ever clothed in flesh and blood could be obliter- 
ated from the thought and memory of man, it would 
be sufficient for us to know that He has lived and 
died. We should even feel that we insulted Him by 
thus comparing Him with others, did we not know 
that whatever was great in them and noble. He put 
it there, and that there is nothing thai He is prouder 
of than a noble man. 

As for Himself He is so universal that His 
nationality is lost. In this respect His position 
is perfectly unique. Universal as they are, we can 
never forget that Homer was a Greek and Shake- 
speare an Englishman. But we never think of Christ 
as a Jew. If we did we should not like Him. For 
no nationality is so offensive as that of the Jews. But 
we think of Him as a Man. His nationality is lost 
in His universality. His mind is a world-mind ; His 
heart a world-heart. There is no Jewishness in Him 
whatever. He could not be more free from it if He 
had been born and educated in Labrador. He is no 
more a Jew than a Greek or an Englishman. The 
fact is, He is ALL. He belongs to every race. He is 
the Sum of Human Nature. He is the ''Desire of all 
Nations," and their Crown. He represents them all 
and embodies them all. He is man's solitary, su- 
preme, all-comprehending, all-related Fact. And Jew 
and Greek, Barbarian and Scythian, bond and free. 
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finding no nationality in Him, but only Humanity, 
are drawn to Him and through Him to each other, 
and " being many are one in Christ." 

But it would be saying little if we had to stop here. 
If He were only the King of human intellect the^ 
world's highest throne would be vacant still. For in- 
tellectual supremacy has often been allied to moral 
degradation. Few of the princes in the realms of 
thought have even aspired to the higher crown. That 
none have worn the spotless diadem of a perfect 
virtue is the uniform testimony of the annals of 
genius. It is in character that so many of them 
disappoint us. There is not one that we can take 
in all things as our example. And often, when 
they have discovered to us the amazing riches of 
this God-made world by the transforming touch of 
their celestial rod, and we have been almost ready 
to fall down before them, like John before the 
angel, and worship the being "who has shown us 
these things," we have been startled by some glimpse 
of their moral imperfection, and felt, how deeply 
and painfully ! the recoil. 

But it is not so with Jesus Christ. His character 
constitutes His supreme claim. He bases His autho- 
rity as a Teacher on that. He appeals to it as the 
test of His Divine Commission. He does what no 
moralist ever dared to do — He proclaims Himself the 
embodiment of His own code. His words are the 
utterance of moral truth, and His true life clothes 
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them with power. His noblest sentiments are justified 
and glorified by His transcendent virtue. There is 
no disparity between His ideal and Himself such 
as all other teachers feel called upon to confess. 
Strictly speaking He has no ideal. He is Realized 
Perfection. He does not say like His apostle, " I 
count not myself to have apprehended ; " but He 
meets the world with the fearless challenge, " Which 
of you convinceth me of sin } " He is the one Man 
in human history who amidst all its partial and 
perverted excellence embodies a complete and uni- 
versal goodness ; in whom virtue, so long divorced 
from genius, is again united to its divine companion ; 
and whose life in the harmony of all its attributes 
is the human Witness of the Unity of God and the 
Image of His pure and perfect Peace. 

If, therefore, you want to know what man is in 
God's idea, you must contemplate Christ. He is the 
** Truth." He is the Fact. It is of no use to look 
upon Humanity in itself, shattered, broken, frag- 
mentary, ruined as it is. You will get no true im- 
pression of it by raking in its wrecks. Its destruction 
is too complete to furnish you with a correct know- 
ledge of the glory and beauty of its first estate. If 
you do seek for it among those wrecks, you will 
probably construct some theory that will deprive it 
of its original glory altogether, and perhaps reduce 
your Divine descent from the incorruptible God, to a 
gorilla or an ape. There is no telling what theory 
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you will invent, or what undignified and humiliating 
creed you will take refuge in, if you turn away from 
Christ to explore your origin in the refuse and rubbish 
of the universal Fall. It is almost certain that you 
will trace your degradation to the bowels of a beast 
instead of a fall out of the bosom of God, and by a 
strange perversion of your reason, and a stranger 
forfeiture of your pride, will call the history of the 
world "development" instead of degeneration, and 
say to the worm " Thou art my mother, and to cor- 
ruption thou art my sister and my brother." No, 
there is no safe method of studying man except in 
studying Christ. Here is the Fact — Human nature 
as it was in the Divine hand — Human nature as it is 
in the Divine thought — Human nature as it will be in 
the Divine consummation. My self-respect is safe 
while I contemplate Him. By Him I measure myself 
and find myself Divine. And while He stands before 
me in that peerless Manhood to which the noblest of 
the noble bow their heads — while He rises up in ap- 
proachless majesty above the time-crowned kings and 
heroes of the race, and all men are small because 
this Man is so great — while I have such a glorious 
Fact to contemplate I laugh at your theories, and pity 
the degradation of the mind that can invent them, 
and cry with an earnest and enlightened pride — The 
Head of creation is man, and the " Head of man is 
Christ, and the Head of Christ is God." 

Brethren, Christ is the Fact. Is He a fact to you ? 
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A fact? or only a tale? Is He one whom you know, 
and love, and serve, or only a Person of whom you 
have read, and of whom you have heard, the Hero of 
a story — nothing more ? Is there a personal relation 
between your soul and Him? Is He the (?;/^ fact of 
your life and experience — the blessed fact on which 
you live, and on which you hope to die? I beseech 
you let Him be a fiction no longer, if such He has 
been! Realize Him as your clearest, dearest fact — 
God's fact of sacrifice to pardon you your sin — the 
Fact of God to show you your Father — and the fact 
of Man to draw you by His sympathy into your 
Father's arms, and to lift you by His power into 
the Father's home. That will be SALVATION — the 
grandest Fact next to Christ that the universe has 
ever seen. 
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"lam* * * the life."-->^« xiv. 6. 

Our former discourse will serve as the introduction 
to this, for we intend to pursue a similar line of 
thought. We then regarded Christ as the Truth, 
in the sense of being the Fact; and we shall now 
regard Him as the Truth, or the Fact manifesting 
Itself as the Life : comprehending our remarks under 
this four-fold division : — 

I. — There was a Fact of Life wanted. 
II. — Christ was that Fact. 

III. — As the Fact of Life He has abolished Death 
as a fact. 

IV. — He is the Fact of Life that remains for ever. 

I. — There was a Fact of Life wanted. 

We said in our last discourse that Christ was the 
Incarnation of the truths He taught; that He was 
the gospel which He preached, and that we believe 
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it because we believe the Divine Fact on which its 
revelations are founded and established. And this 
remark will be seen to have especial force if applied 
to the third revelation in our wonderful text, namely 
the Life — " I am the Life." For a future Life had 
never before been clearly revealed, or convincingly 
established. With the Gentiles it was only a philo- 
sophic speculation; with the Jews nothing more than 
a religious sentiment; in Christ alone was it presented 
as a Fact. If you turn to the writings of the most 
earnest and enlightened of the profane philosophers 
you will find them perplexed, agitated, alarmed 
before the mystery of Death; pierced with doubts, 
and struggling to subdue them; and sometimes 
almost vanquishing them with the brave, strong grasp 
of their intellectual might; but that mystery was too 
dark to be illuminated by Reason, and those doubts 
were too numerous to be slain by theory; for as often 
as one was disposed of another shot up as in mockery 
and revenge, and the Hydra still lived and defied 
them as before. And if from the profane writings 
you turn to the inspired; if you open the sacred 
books of the Jews in which God had revealed His 
character and will — open them where you like, at 
Genesis or Judges, Ecclesiastes or Malachi — you 
will find — and perhaps be startled to find — that the 
mystery of death is only pierced with a few uncertain 
and random gleams, sufficient to become the founda- 
tion of a theory, but not to be made the foundation 
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of a Faith. And the faith of the illustrious individ- 
uals who lived and died in those dismal times was 
personal and particular, not national and common — 
a faith which they had achieved for themselves by 
their moral heroism, and which lifted them into 
solitary eminence and luminousness above their 
countrymen and above their comprehension — so far 
above them that it needed the insight and intelligence 
of Paul to explain how the promise to Abraham was 
fulfilled, and to vindicate alike the faithfulness of 
God, and the trust and simplicity of His pious ser- 
vant. And you will observe, if you examine the few 
scattered passages in the Old Testament in which the 
future Life is referred to, that none of them are calm, 
deliberate, formal, and didactic enunciations of that 
doctrine, such as we are familiar with in the words of 
Christ and the expositions of St. Paul. They are 
rather the language of passion and poetry — words 
born of the soul in some hour of unutterable travail, 
or shot from it in some moment of irrepressible 
triumph — ^words therefore which, like many of the 
inspirations of genius, contain more than they are 
conscious of, and are the proof of nothing except of 
the force and vigour of the man. ** Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell," cries David in a heart song 
that utters so much beyond its knowledge that it 
would be even insanity if it did not echo in a sepul- 
chre in which never was man laid, " Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell, neither wilt Thou suffer Thy 
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Holy One to see corruption." *'Whom have I 
in heaven but Thee," cries Asaph, as his pas- 
sion of sorrow swells into a joy that carries him 
beyond his intellectual depth, "Whom have I 
in heaven but thee, and there is none upon earth 
that I desire beside Thee? My flesh and my 
heart faileth, but God is, the strength of my heart 
and my portion for ever." " O death, I will be thy 
plagues! O grave, I will be thy destruction !" cries 
Hosea in a torrent of patriotic emotion that over- 
whelms the man, and leaves him neither leisure nor 
calmness for investigation : while Isaiah is borne 
away on the tide of his emotion in a still more over- 
powering and inexplicable strain, '* Thy dead men 
shall live; together with my dead body shall they 
arise. Awake and sing ye that dwell in dust, for thy 
dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast 
out the dead." And yet again he bursts into these 
jubilant notes, " In this mountain shall the Lord 
of Hosts make unto all people a feast of fat things, 
a feast of wines on the lees, of fat things full of 
marrow, of wines on the lees well refined. And He 
will destroy in this mountain the face of the covering 
cast over all people, and the vail that is spread over 
all nations; He will swallow up death in victory T 
Now here you have some of the few passages in the 
Old Testament which indicate the intervention of 
some magnificent Act whereby the progress of Death 
would be interrupted and the spoils of Death re- 
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covered from his grasp. But you will observe that 
the predictions are extremely vague. They do not 
convey any definite information as to how or wJien this 
triumph is to be achieved. They do not contain even 
a hint of the mode by which the victory over Death 
is to be secured. There is no indication of the 
sublime fact that " through death He would destroy 
death." It would not be difficult to explain them 
away altogether, as the Sadducees did explain them 
away. Their value as a piece of information is 
nothing. They can only become valuable after the 
Fact to which they relate has been fulfilled. That 
alone will interpret their meaning ; that alone 
will invest them with importance; they will remain 
sealed and comparatively worthless communications 
till an apostle, in the blaze of the accomplished 
Triumph, can lift them from the dust and quicken them 
into life with the fulfilling words, "Now is Christ 
risen from the dead and become the first fruits of 
them that slept" — the Resurrection of One widen- 
ing at last into the Resurrection of all — " Then shall 
be brought to pass the saying that is written^ Death 
is swallowed up in Victory." And, remembering 
what St. Peter says concerning these prophets, 
that they inquired and searched diligently both 
into what was revealed to them, and the time 
to which the revelation referred, I have little 
hesitation in saying that if after the Divine aff- 
latus had passed, you could have gone to David, or 
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Hosea, or Isaiah, and asked him what this passion 
and exultation meant, he would have answered, " I 
know not ; it came upon me like a blast from God, 
and carried me by a way that I did not under- 
stand." 

And we find that even in the time of our Lord, 
religious opinion was so unsettled on this doctrine of 
the life to come that there was a party in the nation, 
high in position and great in power, and holding 
offices in the government and in the priesthood, by 
which the whole theory was scouted as untenable and 
absurd. " The Sadducees say that there is no resur- 
rection, neither angel nor spirit." Now see how much 
this fact proves. If any party were to arise in the 
Christian Church, professing such tenets, we should 
of course regard them as heretics and infidels, and 
immediately expel them from the Communion of the 
Saints. But in those times there was so much un- 
certainty about this doctrine, it rested on a founda- 
tion so slender, it was so dimly and doubtfully 
revealed in the Scriptures, that a large, influential, 
and distinguished body existed in the nation whose 
avowed and distinguishing creed was that there 
was no spirit nor spiritual world : and yet they 
were permitted to hold religious offices, and were 
regarded as religious men, and were alone divided 
from their Jewish brethren by this difference of 
sentiment on a minor point Had they de- 
nied the existence of God or His unity, they 
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would have been expelled, for that was the fun- 
damental doctrine of Jewish Faith ; but the doc- 
trine of man's immortality had been so imperfectly 
revealed, that their denial of it assumed no aspect 
more formidable among the Jews, than the differences 
of Christians in our days on the question of baptism, 
or Church government, or the Lord's Supper. 

Now you will understand, I think, the necessity and 
value of the revelation in our text. The doctrine of the 
Future Life needed a divine establishment. The Jewish 
believers in immortality needed to have their opinion 
consolidated into a creed by some indubitable Fact. 
The Jewish unbelievers needed to have their opinion 
refuted by some incontrovertible Fact; while the 
Gentiles who had only the light of nature, and were 
unwilling to deny, yet unable to believe, needed even 
more, some authenticated Fact to substantiate their 
arguments and end their doubts. The whole world, 
in short, was in want of a Fact, and only a Fact 
would clear up the mystery and set its troubled 
heart at rest. 

Our text is the answer to that universal need. 
" ' I am the Life,' — I am the desiderated Fact — 
the long hoped for Fact — ^the Fact that ends 
your speculations — the Fact that realizes your dreams 
— the Fact that refutes your denials — the Fact that 
dispels your doubts — ^the Fact that confirms your 
beliefs — the Fact against which your infidelity is 
dashed to destruction — and on which your faith 
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builds up for ever/' And when we trace our text 
to its fulfilment in the Resurrection — when we 
see it emblazoned in the light and glory of 
that Easter morning — when we see that Form 
emerging from the grave which has just woke up 
from its eternal sleep to know what Captive it has held 
in its chains, and to rend its robes of granite in His 
path, must we not admit that this Fact was indeed 
the grandest that had ever been given for historian 
to chronicle, or philosopher to investigate, or mind to 
believe, or heart to enjoy? 

That Fact became as we might have expected the 
fundamental article in the new Creed. A Sad- 
ducee in the Christian Church became an absolute 
impossibility. The membership of such a person 
would not have been tolerated for a single hour. He 
would have been instantly expelled as a heretic and 
an infidel. He would have been reckoned to have 
"denied the faith," to have made '"shipwreck" concern- 
ing it, and to have " become a castaway.'* In the most 
solemn manner he would have been " delivered over 
unto Satan that he might learn not to blaspheme." 
All the while the doctrine was doubtfully revealed a 
man could be a Sadducee and yet a true Jew ; but 
when once it had been manifested and embodied in 
a Fact so superlatively great and glorious, a Christ- 
ian Sadducee was as impossible a conjunction as 
light and darkness, God and Belial, Christ and Anti- 
Christ. It was no longer a theory, but an authoritative 
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revelation authenticated by this most certain and in- 
fallible of facts — the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead. 

And the results of the publication of it were 
immediately apparent Not a Sadducee was left 
in the world after ^ the first century. The whole 
of that body melted away before it like snow 
before the sun. Even the Jews who would not believe 
in Christ derived from the faith of His resurrection 
which had entered into the world like a new 
atmosphere, a fresh vitality for their cherished 
creed ; while the Gentiles to whom in their moral 
darkness it was like a new fiat of the Almighty 
Word " Let there be light,'* embraced it with an 
earnestness which we cannot conceive who have been 
born and nourished amidst its noontide blaze. 

II. — Christ, then, is the Fact of Life. 

By which I mean that it is only by apprehending 
Him as a Fact that we can apprehend it as a fact. 
Apart from Him it fades again into a theory, which is 
equivalent to saying that it fades away. And we 
must have more than a theory to sustain us amidst 
the terror of the fact of Death. For death is not 
a theory but a fact — the most awful fact with which 
we are familiar. The knowledge that we must soon 
go down out of the bright sunlight and the dear fire- 
light into the cold and darkness of the grave; never 
to return to the world we love, and soon to be for- 
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gotten by those who love us; this is the fact that 
broods over our lives and shadows the world with a 
perpetual twilight. And its awfulness arises out of 
its inscrutable mystery. If we could see what lies 
beyond — if the Hereafter could be discerned through 
the darkness — if breaking out of that still and 
stationary mist the points and promontories of a 
heavenly shore presented their dim outlines to our 
view — then we should be sure that the grave was not 
our end, and one great element in its terror would be 
gone. But it is because all is so dark and still — ^be- 
cause we cannot see nor even feel our way through 
those silent shades — because the end looks so much 
like the end — because our senses tell us that it is 
the end and our reason cannot give them an assured 
denial — therefore is Death so appalling to contem- 
plate, and dying so awful to endure. 

And it is pitiful to mark the helplessness of the 
human mind in the prospect of this alarming fact. 
The Intellect which has been like a god amidst 
the Present^ discovering its laws, governing its 
forces, and walking like a second Creator about the 
world, has laid itself down before the secret of the 
Future to babble like an idiot or to whine like a 
child. The Science which has been eloquent with 
a thousand mysteries ; which has bathed itself in 
the crystal Fountains of the Light; and homed 
itself aniidst the Darkness of extinct creations ; and 
built itself 4 Palage of Truth ^niong the stars- 
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this science so deep, so eloquent, so divine, stands 
helpless as an infant before the mystery of Death, 
either foaming with the frantic fury of the infidel, or 
gazing with the awful eloquence of the dumb. Poetry, 
whose eye is on the Heart of things, and whose in- 
tuitive gleam has often opened up a path for Phil- 
osophy — Poetry whose Lamp is ever first in the 
Procession of the ages through the midnight of 
Time, and has been often burning when every other 
has gone out, and a deep sleep has fallen upon the 
progress of mankind — Poetry herself has laid her 
dejected laurels on the tomb and graved this sen- 
tence as the supreme effort of her soaring thought* 

"To be, or not to be? that is the question'* — 

only a question, which the poet wrote for the world to 
answer since he could not answer \i for the world. 
And we hesitate not to say that looking at the Fact 
of Life, and the Fact of Death, apart from our third 
Fact the Resurrection of Christ, this is all that can be 
made of them — " a question " — "a question" that has 
no answer. *'Tobe?" asks our heart panting with 
desire. "Not to be" says our intellect returning 
from its research laden with a hundred " Not to Be's" 
— ^the manifold answer of nature and the world. 
For it questioned the Universe; and the Universe 
went rolling on in its tremendous majesty as heedless 
of man as if he were but a fly upon her enormous 
wheel. It questioned History; and the answer was a 
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sigh that shuddered down the centuries and shook 
the grass above their graves, and struck the questioner 
with a deadly cold. It questioned Nature; and Na- 
ture said, half in sport, and half in earnest that she 
had given her answer long ago, and it would be found 
among the beautiful creations of Greece; and it 
searched for it, and found it ; and lo ! it was a butter- 
fly which had risen out of its cocoon ; and Art had 
sculptured it, and consecrated it to be a type of im- 
mortality to man ; and it turned away with a colder 
chill, for such an answer was only a mockery of its 
despair. And so it returned from its vain enquiry 
to give its report to that which sent it, saying ** O 
Heart ! there is no answer to thy sore, * To be ? ' — 
none but thine own passionate desire to be, which 
is no answer at all/* 

But confront us with this Fact, and all the universe 
bursts into song ! "The mountains and the hills break 
before us into singing and the trees of the field clap 
their hands." There is no limit to the verification ; 
no end to the illustration; no bound to the joy. En- 
throned in the midst of the dying world Christ breathes 
His life upon the fading scene, and all things, quickened 
into power and beauty, tender Him their homage as 
His willing witnesses, and express the glory in which 
they live and shine. Our question is answered with 
a thousand " To Be*s," a very jubilee of " To Be's "— 
the whole creation becomes a mighty orchestra, and 
its myriad voices make one great " TO BE r It is 
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the chant of the Universe around His empty grave 
"who hath abolished Death and brought Life and 
Immortality to light." I ask the Universe now and 
it rolls on with the choral thunders of this triumphant 
psean, "He that descended into the lower parts of 
the earth is the same also that ascended up far above 
all heavens that He might fill all things." I ques- 
tion History now and the answer is a song like the 
voice of many waters — each falling century a wave 
of triumph beating its music on the eternal shores, 
*' As in Adam all die so in Christ shall all be made 
alive." I question Nature now and a thousand fields 
and forests don their summer green and harvest 
gold, and shake this anthem on the sweet south gales 
— " So also is the resurrection of the dead ; it is sown 
in dishonour it is raised in glory," while the whole 
*creation, the beasts of the field, the fowls of the a:ir, 
the fishes in the sea, and the stars in the sky pre- 
sent themselves in their numberless companies and 
degrees to testify to that illimitable, all-productive 
power which made the universe at the first out of 
nothing and can therefore re-make it at the last out 
of its dust. 

ni. — Christ as the Fact of Life abolishes Death as 
a Fact. 

It is the teaching of the Scriptures that Christ en- 
dured Death as a fact that it might be a fact to us no 
more. Hence we find the Apostle using such lan- 

* I Cor. XV., 39—41. 
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For tLe Fact of Death, as the same Apostle tells us 
vas ^ sfs.'" Sis mas its canse to mum^ and the con- 
sdoosness of sin vas its sting in mum. It was the wagts 
of sin. It W2LS the ojifrimg- o{ siiL ^ Tke soul that sim- 
futh it shall die!* ^ Sim whem it is fimished bringeth 
forth deathT Now Christ we are informed died unto 
'* 5//r," that is He took Death upon Him as a Fact— 
took it in all its substantiality and terror — ^took it as 
a Victim of Sin — took it as a Sacrifice for Sin — ^took 
it as the Penalty of the Lam — ^took it as an atonement 
for transgression — ^bore sin in its curse — endured it in 
its agony — was made sin for us " — entered into relations 
with the Divine government which put Him for the 
time being in the sinner's place; and though for 
ever incapable of a stain of pollution yet He 
passed under the shadow of the Divine desertion, 
which is the penalty of sin, and the death of the 
Aovil. Hear what the Scriptures say on the sub- 
ject I ** He was wounded for our transgressions; He 
was bruised for our iniquities." " The Lord hath laid 
on Him the iniquity of us all." He hath made Him 
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to be sin for us who knew no sin." " If one died for 
all then were all dead." " He died the just for the 
unjust to bring us to God." ** In that He died, He 
died unto sin." Now the same Scriptures which tell us 
that He " died unto sin" also tell us that by so doing 
He made an " end of it." " He has purged our sins." 
" He hath put away sin." The cause being abolished 
the effect disappears. Sin destroyed Death is necess- 
arily destroyed. The tree cut down, the fruit must 
wither; and though death still remains as one of the 
clusters of that fatal Tree which brought it into the 
world with all our woe, yet it is but a dry and empty 
husk — ^the kernel of bitterness for ever gone : or to 
speak more correctly, it has been made one of the 
fruits of the Tree of Life, which, when we burst its 
sable rind will bring "to light'' life and immortality. 
Accordingly we find that Death is represented as 
changing masters. He that had the power of death 
is said to have been " destroyed " together with " sin " 
which was His work, and '/death" which was the 
result of His work ; so that now Death — that is all 
that remains of him — becomes the subject and ser- 
vant of the Divine Victor who ** died and rose and 
revived that He might be the Lord of the dead," and 
that henceforth all who die " in Him " might die " to 
Him" — to live in Him and to Him for evermore. 
Death as a fact therefore no longer exists; death as 
he is, is no more death as he was, than the shadow of a 
thing is identical with the substance.' If I might use 
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such a paradoxical expression I should say that he is 
a dead Death. It is but the corpse of hun that is 
left; as to his claims he is "abolished," as to his 
power he is "destroyed;" there is only the sem- 
blance of him remaining; or, better still, the Ruin of 
him — just enough to remind us of the power he has 
been, and to assure us that he can never be that 
power again. 

Do not think I am indulging in imagination; I am 
telling you a real historic fact — a fact which did as 
truly take place in our world as the downfall of 
Assyria, or Babylon, or Rome, or any other tyrannous 
monarchy that is dead. That tremendous monarchy 
and tyranny of Death, which reigned in the world 
from Adam to Moses and from Moses to -Christ, fell 
and perished as a regal power on the day when Christ 
arose from the dead and proclaimed the universal 
emancipation of mankind; and as we can go 
and look upon the ruins of Carthage or Babylon, 
Nineveh, or Rome, and trace in them the evi- 
dences of a power which was great, and a greatness 
which has perished; so we can look upon what re- 
mains of Death — the sickness and weakness, the in- 
firmity and pain — as the ruins of that power whose 
greatness and whose downfall are alike recorded in 
the history of the past; which rose in Eden, and 
flourished in the world for four thousand years, and 
then sank into the sepulchre of the risen Christ when 
He rose from the dead, ** destroying death" and 
setting up a kingdom of life and immortality. 
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Nor is it any objection to this statement to say 
that Death is not a person, but only a personifi- 
cation'^ and that his empire is but the product 
of the human imagination working under the strong 
excitement of its fears; for, as we have already 
said, it is not Death that is our enemy but the 
Devil — the Devil, who is no personification but a 
person — as real a person, with as real an empire as 
any of the tyrants who have desolated our world; 
and it was the Devil's kingdom that was destroyed, 
and it was his power over Death that was taken away ; 
and Death as he survives is in the power of Christ, 
included in the Kingdom which is the recompense of 
His Cross, the Kingdom which is Life and Immortality 
alone. Death's history under the Devil is finished — 
historically finished; his course is ended as the Devils 
servant even as the Devil's course is ended as the 
world's king ; for whatever the Devil might have 
been, he is a king no longer ; a vagabond, a 
wanderer, the scourge and terror of the universe if 
you will ; but the only Kingdom is the Kingdom of 
Christ, and that is the Kingdom of Life and Peace. 
Blessed truth ! It is the Kingdom of Life in which 
we die. We fall at the Conqueror^s feet and our 
latest vision is the Conqueror on His throne.* 

Oh no, there is no Death ! Death is fallen ! Come, 
walk among the ruins, for they are nothing else ! Fear 
not to gaze upon these relics of the past ! They are 
only the wrecks of an empire that is extinct. All 

• Acts vii., 55, 56. 
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that we associate with the thought of death ; the 
anguish, and the weakness, the sorrow and the pain 
are but as the splintered shafts and tottering pillars in 
some old palace where the Caesars sleep — ^the me- 
morials of his greatness but the evidences of his des- 
truction. Another Kingdom has risen around them, 
a Kingdom of Life which can never be destroyed ; 
and we are but passing through these bowing pillars 
and these creaking walls to the Temple Palace of 
that King of Saints, who " when He had overcome 
the sharpness of death, opened the Kingdom of 
Heaven to all believers." 

IV. — The only Fact therefore remaining is the Fact 
of Life. 

Death is abolished. Life remains. It is the one Fact 
that fills the universe. Death as a Fact was des- 
troyed by Christ's Victory. Death as a semblance 
is abolished in Christ's Kingdom. Even the ruins 
have been left behind; and all is pure, unsullied 
Life. Listen to the inspired words, "There shall 
be no more death : neither sorrow^ nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain!' Death and 
all that is associated with Death shall disappear 
— Death as a substance and Death as a shadow. All 
will be Life — Life only. Life for ever. "I am the 
Life "—He will say it from His Throne. The Life in 
Eternity, as the Life in Time — the Supreme Fact 
that filleth all things with fulfilling beauty, blessed- 
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ness, and power. The Abolisher of Death will be 
the King of Immortality, and Eternal Life His 
Eternal Gift. It will flow from 'Him like a stream 
from the fountain — it will issue from Him like 
light from the sun. The Life of Christ will be the 
pledge of its continuance as the Love of Christ will 
be its continual joy. It will be life like His — pure, 
bright, peaceful as its Source. "For us to live is 
Christ,*' we shall say, and the living Christ will be 
lived by us all. We shall have "grown up into 
Christ." We shall have " put on Christ." It will 
be " no more we that live, but Christ that Hveth in 
us." We shall be "dead unto sin, and alive unto 
God for evermore." We shall have entered into the 
highest realization of those divine words " To be 
spiritually minded is life.'' We shall be alive as 
Christ was who could say by the claim of His 
spirituality as Man, no less than in the power of 
His supremacy as God, " ' no man taketh away my 
life.* I am exempt from the law of sin and death." 
It will be His Life. What His was that will ours 
be. For He came to shew us the life of Heaven. 
That beautiful History was Heaven's life, and He 
has returned to live it out for ever there. It is 
not purer, brighter, nobler, than it was. It could 
not be more elevated, more true, more beautiful, 
for it was perfect. It was the "Eternal Life that 
was with the Father from the beginning, and was 
nianifested unto us.'* There is this difference be- 
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tween His translation and ours, that He was "taken 
up" to continue Heaven's life, and we shall be 
taken up to commence it And oh, to be like Him, 
to live His Life, to be true, tender, elevated, spiri- 
tual, as He was, this will be to live indeed ! It 
will be to rise into a region where death cannot 
be, where his entrance would be impossible, which 
he could no more inherit than ** corruption can in- 
herit incorruption" — which is the realm of spirituality 
and therefore of life — the empire of Him who 
" liveth unto God " and therefore " liveth for ever- 
more." 
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XIII. 
CHRIST— THE RESURRECTION. 

** I am the Resurrection." — John xi., 25. 

We have presented to you Christ as the Fact of Life, 
and the Abolisher of the Fact of Death ; but we have 
not yet asked your attention to Him as the Fact 
of Resurrection. And we must do so, because it was 
the Resurrection that He specifically and particularly 
revealed. Not so much the separate and independent 
existence of the Soul, as the Resurrection of the 
Body^ and the consequent glorification of the whole 
mafiy in other words, the Immortality of Manhood in 
its created perfection ; this it was which rendered His 
revelation so important, so original, so complete. 
For the Soul's existence apart from the body would 
be an imperfect immortality, and nothing that is 
imperfect can be the work of God. But it is alto- 
gether in keeping with the history of His work, 
that the Soul's immortality like a gleam of light 
should have shot up before Him above the world's 
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horizon — the silent herald of the unapparent Sun, — 
broadening into the Revelation of a perfect Immor- 
tality when the full-orbed Fount arose and shone. 
And you will observe that He proclaims Himself the 
Fact of the Resurrection in the same manner in 
which He proclaimed Himself the Fact of the Life. 
He does not simply reveal a Resurrection, but He is 
the Resurrection, the cause of it, the example of it, 
the pledge of it, the power of it, the thing itself, 
through whom alone a Resurrection is possible, but in 
whom it is infallibly and inevitably sure. Look at 
the words connected with our text, " Jesus saith unto 
Martha, Thy brother shall rise again. Martha saith 
unto Him I know that he shall rise again in the 
resurrection at the last day. Jesus saith unto her I 
am the Resurrection." She was thinking of an event 
— an event that was future and remote — the Revela- 
tion of God's Power at the end of the world ; and 
Christ called off her attention from that distant 
prospect to fix it upon Himself Here was the 
Resurrection, near her, at her side ; it was in a 
Person, it was in her Master. And in a moment or 
two she should see that it was. " He cried with a 
loud voice, Lazarus, come forth : and he that was 
dead came forth," and was a living man in the living 
world. 

Yet this raising of Lazarus was but a dim and 
feeble indication of the real meaning of those words 
which had preceded it, — ** I am the Resurrection." It 
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was but the foreshadowing of the Great Revelation to 
which they pointed. For to raise a man from the 
dead was indeed wonderful, but it did not prove that 
the Man who did it was Himself the "Resurrection." 
Other men beside Him had raised the dead. Elisha 
for instance when he spread himself in the chamber 
upon the Shunammite's son and delivered the living 
burden to his mother ; but Elisha was not the 
Resurrection because he had so done. And this and 
similar resurrection miracles which had been wrought 
aforetime by the Power of God, were but predictions 
and foreshado wings of that coming Man whose Spirit 
was in the Prophets both to speak and to do ; who 
would be the Divine Fact of which they had testified, 
the Source of the Might of which they had been 
the instruments, raising Himself by His mighty 
power and raising the sleeping generations by the 
same. 

Accordingly when He says "I am the Resurrec- 
tion," He means first and chiefly " I am My own 
Resurrection ; I am the Resurrection to Myself. ' I 
have power to lay down my life, and I have power to 
take it again'. Death has no power against Me 
except what I give. The grave has no power over 
Me beyond what I permit. It is not possible that I 
should see corruption ; or be taken in the bonds of 
death against my will. I am the Life which abolishes 
death, and the Resurrection which proclaims and 
crowns the victory." 
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Trie coctrize ct the ResiirnKtfoa of the dead is not a 
spee,ili:ka» rLoc i theory, not a revelation merely, but 
a well arrested fact- There JL2S rww a resurrection in 
this world of ocrsw It is snrrply a piece of authentic 
history. Xineteen centuries ago there died a Man 
on this earth who after three dax^s rose from the 
dead, and showed Himself that He n'as alive by 
many infallible proofs. The same Book tells us 
indeed of other men being raised from the dead, but 
it tells us of only one who raised Himself. Those 
other resurrections it does not trouble to verify with 
much circumstantial evidence, because they are not 
the Fact upon which our faith is founded ; but around 
this it accumulates a mass of proof befitting the 
dignity and importance of the Fact — proof which 
would be considered absolutely overwhelming in any 
record of mere worldly interest For it does not 
affect us much whether the individuals who are said 
to have been raised, were raised or not. Their 
resurrections arc interesting stories and but little more. 
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For they rose as individuals ^ and their resurrection 
was chiefly an individual benefit. It had no official 
relation to others, and as far as we can see it had 
little moral influence upon them. But this Man rose 
not as an Individual but as a Representative. All 
His acts were official. He stood in the most intimate 
relation to our Race. Its dearest hopes were bound 
up in Him. He was the Second Adam, the Head 
and Founder of the new Creation. His death had 
been a universal atonement for the Fall ; His Resur- 
rection would finish the work and publish its com- 
pletion. Hence it was a matter of infinite importance 
to set that Fact beyond the possibility of a question. 
It was a matter of life or death to the universe to be 
assured of that Fact. There must not be a single flaw 
in the evidence — a solitary loop-hole for doubt to 
enter. It must be the one impregnable fortress of 
the Faith. Everything that tends to invalidate 
evidence must be rigorously excluded. Everything 
that gives it weight and value must be carefully 
secured. The witnesses must be men of integrity 
that their word may be believed. The Risen One 
must be subjected to every possible scrutiny and test 
that they may be fully persuaded in their own mind. 
They must be unwilling to believe at first that their 
convictions may not spring out of enthusiasm, but be 
compelled by evidence. And lastly, they must be 
subjected to every kind of opposition in the discharge 
of their mission as witnesses of that Fact, and be 
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heard proclaiming it with their dying breath from the 
cross and from the scaffold — " starving their gain and 
martyrdom their price." And we come before the 
world with this mass of sacred evidence in our hands 
and cry with the utmost confidence, " The Resurrec- 
tion is a Fact." If you are able to appreciate evidence 
you must acknowledge that it is a Fact proved. If 
you believe any fact that is chronicled in History 
you must believe this, for no fact anywhere is so 
well authenticated. And if, after examining the 
evidence you persist in your infidelity it must be 
either because you arc an ignorant man incapable of 
weighing evidence, or a prejudiced man to whom light 
is as darkness because the darkness hath blinded 
your eyes. 

It does not at all disturb our belief in the Fact to 
find some professing themselves unable to believe in 
it, any more than it disturbs our belief in the Divine 
Existence to hear a philosopher say that there is no 
God. It only leads us to trace that unbelief beyond 
the understanding, to its source and home in the 
alienated heart, and even discovers to us a new evidence 
of the truth of Inspiration, that the Divine Secret 
is Divinely revealed ; ** Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man the 
things that God hath prepared for them that love 
Him ; but God hath revealed them unto us by His 
Spirit.'* To the blind eye there is no sun, to the 
godless heart there is no God, and to the unrisen man 
there is no risen Christ. 
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A man must be in a certain spiritual condition 
before this Fact becomes a fact to him. It will 
remain a piece of dead history till it becomes historic 
in his own life. It must find its counterpart in his 
spiritual being before it can shine out with all the 
clearness and certainty of fact. In the words of the 
Apostle he must have been "quickened together 
with Christ," "raised up with Christ/' "made to sit with 
Christ in heavenly places ;" he must in short be in 
possession and enjoyment of a Resurrection in the 
soul before he can be in the spiritual condition 
requisite for the true appreciation of this most 
spiritual Fact. But let a man once be in that 
condition ; let him have realized the Fact in its 
moral and spiritual influences and issues; let the 
Resurrection have taken place in him ; let the Risen 
Christ have lifted his soul by His divine attraction 
above all the corruptions in the world and the filthi- 
ness of the flesh ; let him have been raised above 
meanness, selfishness, and sensuality ; let him have 
been made a new man to walk before God in newness 
of Life, and the Resurrection of Christ will have 
become the most indubitable fact to his understand- 
ing, because it is the most imperial Fact in his Life, 
The spiritual evidence will be greater than the historic 
by as much as the spirit is greater than the letter ; 
and he will cry with John in the fulness of a triumph, 
that knows no grave but the grave of its doubts, 
" He that believeth hath the witness in himself." 
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II. Having looked at the Fact Fundamental, let 
us now look at the Fact ComplementaL 

The Resurrection of Christ as we have said was 
official and representative. It does not stand alone. 
It may even be said to be incomplete till another 
fact has been added to it, the Resurrection of the 
race for whom He rose. He was the " first-fruits of 
them that slept;" but the first-fruits is not the harvest, 
it is only the pledge and instalment of the harvest ; 
and the full ingathering is necessary to the completion 
and completeness of the husbandman's reward. 
When He proclaims Himself therefore the Resurrec- 
tion He asserts that His work is not only to raise up 
Himself but also to raise up the world which He has 
redeemed. He predicts that second fact of Resurrec- 
tion which springs out of His as the blossom out of 
the plant and crowns it with its corolla of everlasting 
beauty. He in effect says " My Resurrection would 
be without motive and without end if it did not 
procure and issue in yours. It would have neither 
dignity as an act nor utility as a design if it did not 
assure you of a Resurrection, and secure your 
Resurrection as its direct consequence. It would 
have been a needless waste of My power, no less than 
a cruel mockery of your hopes ; it would have been 
in short a mere exhibition, spectacle, performance ; a 
thing to be gaped at, and wondered at, and talked 
about, but an act which could not have been vindi- 
cated on the plea of either utility or necessity, and 
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must have been condemned as a vain show and a 
cruel mockery if it had not been related to you as a 
prophecy, and an insurance of a similar Resurrection 
for you all." For His Resurrection stands to ours in 
the relation of cause to effect " Because I live ye 
shall live also." *' I am the vine, ye are the branches." 
The union is inseparable and therefore the participa- 
tion is complete. 

And in order that you may see this point the 
more clearly, let me refer again to those other resur- 
rections which the Scriptures have recorded. Those 
resurrections do not stand in any official relation to us. 
The raising of the widow's son or the raising of 
Lazarus is no proof at all that we shall rise or be 
raised. They were not representative persons, and 
their resurrections therefore affect none but them- 
selves. Valuable as they are by way of help, they 
are utterly worthless in the way of proof. They are 
witnesses that a Resurrection is possible, but not 
evidences that it is certain ; illustrations of God's 
power to raise the dead, but not assurances that He 
will raise you or me. But Christ stands on a different 
footing and His Resurrection therefore is of a different 
kind. He is a Representative Man, and all He did was 
Representative. When He died it was Representa- 
tively; when He was buried it was Representatively ; 
when he rose it was Representatively. He em- 
bodied the Race. He was its substitute in dying, 
"He was delivered for our offences." He was its 
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D'jliv^rer in Rising. ' He was raised a^n for our 
ju.stination." By that event the proclamation was 
made to the whole universe that Christ had fulfilled 
His mediatorial engagements; that His atonement 
was finished and was a " finished " thing ; that 
nothing was wanting to its moral completeness ; that 
He had fulfilled the Law, vindicated its sanctity and 
satisfied its claims, and that now there was no con- 
demnation to His people, and no death, but only 
transition to the life of heaven. It was the ratification 
and seal of the Divine acceptance of the atonement 
on the Cross. It was the Father's declaration that the 
obedience of His Son had fully met the requirements 
of the case, and that now all who were interested in 
that accomplished Sacrifice might have free admission 
into the Kingdom of Grace with all its promises, and 
into the Kingdom of Glory with all its felicities. 
Those words which were breathed on the eve of the 
agony were now authoritative as well as intercessory, 
" Father, I will that they also whom Thou hast given 
Me be with Me where I am." He had attained a right 
not only to promise their fulfilment to man, but to 
claim their fulfilment of God. He had done what 
the Father required Him to do. He had embodied 
the Righteousness which was in the Law. He had 
realized the Divine idea in Humanity. He had 
manifested the Divine character to men. He had 
been at once the Divine Image and the Human 
model ; the Representation of manhood and the 
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Representative of Godhead ; and at last in fulfilment 
of His covenant engagements He had taken the 
place of fallen man ; the Model of virtue he had 
become the atonement for sin ; He who had no sin 
had been made sin by an act of voluntary submission 
and surrender ; and in a humility and obedience that 
were without partiality and without hypocrisy had 
offered Himself without spot unto God, numbered 
with the transgressors in His death and completing 
the humiliation by sleeping in their grave ; and as 
the testimony to the perfection of His character as a 
Man, and His obedience as a Servant, and His faith- 
fulness as a Son, and His satisfaction as a sacrifice, the 
chambers of the grave were opened for His 
deliverance, and He was declared to be the Son of 
God with power. 

And as the just and necessary consequence of His 
work His people become the participators of His 
triumph. They are considered no longer twain but 
one. Having identified Himself with them in His 
sufferings, they are united to Him in His victory. 
They are " complete in Him." They are ** one with 
Him." It is no longer "they that live, but Christ 
that lives in them." They are regarded as parts of 
His glorious person, " members of His body, of His 
flesh, and of His bones." They are "justified by 
Him." They are " saved in Him." They " dwell in 
Him." They " walk in Him." They " live by Him.'' 
They have "put on Him." They "grow up into 
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Him." They are '* His fulness." They are " His 
Bride." They are "His body." They are **one 
with Him " as He is with God. 

You see therefore how their resurrection becomes 
necessary as the complement and fulfilment of His. 
Till that takes place He is, so to speak, an imperfect 
Christ. His work has not been developed to its 
ultimate issue. It lacks the coronation of the final 
triumph. Sin has been put away. Death destroyed, 
but the grave remains. The soul has been quickened 
" because of righteousness, ** but the " body is dead 
because of sin." Only a part of the man has entered 
into the enjoyment of redemption's power. The 
** Saviour of the body*' He has not yet claimed and 
recovered this trophy. Though in His character of 
the " Life " He is surrounded with souls, yet in his 
character of the " Resurrection " " He abideth alone." 
The harvest of His triumph has not been reaped. 
This song alone has as yet been heard " O death, 
where is thy sting.?" and that has quivered in the 
dying agony. The grand burst is yet to come, " O 
grave, where is thy victory T " For this corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and this mortal put on 
immortality " before that vast chorus can shake the 
skies. *' But when this corruptible shall have put 
on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on 
immortality," then shall the world burst into music ; 
and the solid ground starting into life, shall lift itself 
up in a sea of Song, on which the dead shall sweep to 
heaven, " Death is swallowed up in victory !" 
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2. — He is not only the Cause of it but the Power. 

Our resurrection is necessary as we have seen to 
complete His resurrection, and the power to effect 
that completion is in His own hands. I need only 
refer you to the Book for the proof of this position. 
" As the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given 
to the Son to have life in Himself." " The hour is 
coming when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son 
of God and shall come forth." " This is the Father's 
will which hath sent Me, that of all which He hath 
given Me I should lose nothing, but should raise it up 
at the last day." " We look for the Saviour the Lord 
Jesus Christ who shall change our vile body that it 
may be fashioned like unto His glorious body accord- 
ing to the working whereby He is able to subdue all 
things unto Himself." Indeed, even these formal 
declarations might almost be dispensed with, for the 
Fact of His Resurrection contains in itself abundant 
proof of His adequate ability. The greater act is 
the proof of the less. Having raised up Himself He 
must be able also to raise up the world. Consider 
His Resurrection and see what a wonderful act it was. 
There was no prophet to stretch himself upon that 
form and pray to God for its return to life. There in 
the silence and the gloom He lay, with none beside 
Him but the Roman guard to whom it was death to 
slumber on their watch, their helmets gleaming in the 
silver moon as they paced to and fro before His 
dungeon-grave, and interposed their swords between 
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the li\-iiig and the dead. All through the night- 
watches those restless feet had paced, those eyes 
kept sleepless guard ; and now the night was almost 
spent and their thankless task was nearly done. Only 
till the third day was the ii^^tch to be kept ; up then 
the sepulchre might be left to its eternal silence and 
solitude again. The third day is about to dawn. 
Yonder hangs the moon far down in the west ; and 
see the white light that is creeping like a tremulous 
wave along the eastern sky. Joy to our hearts ! The 
morning cometh ! But hark ! a footstep ! and see ! a 
light ! Oh heavens ! 'tis in the grave ! And behold, 
He comes! Tis the dead! 'tis the dead!! and the 
rocks are thrown down, and the keepers fall, and the 
grave is empty, and behold, it is Day! 

Now we have not the least hesitation in saying that 
the Man who could do this can do anything. He 
who could open His own grave can open mine and 
the graves of all the world. We can believe that He 
is the Resurrection after this. We can believe that 
all Power is given to Him after this. We can believe 
that He is the So7t of God after this, and it is not 
" incredible that God should raise the dead." 

There can be no doubt then as to his power, and 
the only question that remains is, Will He ? And His 
Cross is the answer to that question, as His sepulchre 
was the answer to the other. As the Conqueror He 
can, as the Saviour He will. He received the power 
for this very purpose. It was the " joy set before 
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Him for which He despised the shame." "To this end 
He died and rose and revived, that He might be the 
Lord of the dead *' and hold the keys of all the graves. 
His work would be incomplete if it fell short of this. 
His word would be broken if it fell short of this. 
He must do it for His own sake as the Redeemer ; 
He will do it for my sake and yours as our Redeemer. 
And since I am assured that whatever is false the 
love of Christ is true ; and that whatever may be 
delusive the work of Christ is a fact ; that whatever 
may turn out at last to have been error and miscon- 
ception my faith in Him will prove a Reality only to 
be surpassed by His love to me, I will go into the 
grave with the firm conviction that His power and 
His faithfulness are the two great angels that watch 
in my sepulchre and guard my dust, and that in. His 
own good time, when the second resurrection morning 
dawns there will be a footstep and a light in another 
grave, and another rending and another rising, and as 
it was with Him, so with me it will be Day. 

And it is peculiarly consoling to reflect that the 
Resurrection power is vested in Christ. It seems an 
additional guarantee to have it committed to Him. 
We count ourselves most happy that it is to His 
protection that we confide our dust. And when we 
can realize this we are not afraid to die. We have 
no doubt whatever that He will raise us up. We 
feel that we can trust His word as we can trust no 
other. We can even rely upon it more firmly 
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because He is human. In total opposition to the 
general rule, the human in this case becomes the 
ground of our confidence. For we feel that His 
humanity is exceptional ; that it is not affected by 
the feebleness and fickleness, the weakness and 
changefulness which are the invariable character- 
istics and blemishes of men. We feel that He is 
quite the opposite of these, that He is the One Man 
in whom variableness has no place. We even trust 
Him as God only because we have first learned that 
we can trust Him as Man. We have risen to the 
higher faith through the lower. The Human has been 
our stepping-stone to the Divine. We could never 

• 

have trusted God at all if we had not learned to 
trust God in Him. And it is a comfort all too ex- 
quisite to be told when we are going down into the 
darkness of the grave and are compelled to say to 
the worm, " thou art my sister," that we can take the 
hand of Him upon the Throne and say " Thou art 
my God," and feel it warm with the affection of a 
Man. 

3. — Lastly, He is not only the Power, but the 
Example of it. 

We shall not only rise by Him, but like Him. He 
will be the Example to which we shall be conformed. 
He is the Resurrection Model as well as the Resurrec- 
tion Power, procuring it as the Cause, producing it as 
the Agent, moulding it as the Pattern. "Beloved," 
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says the Apostle John, " it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be, but we know that when He shall appear 
we shall be like Him." " As we have been planted 
together," says the Apostle Paul, "in the likeness 
of His death, we shall be also in the likeness of His 
Resurrection.'* And yet again in the passage already 
quoted, " He shall change our vile body, and fashion 
it like unto His glorious body." 

This assimilation is even necessitated by the con- 
ditions of the case. He is the Realized Idea of Man ; 
the Archetypal Man ; the Flower of man ; the Crown 
of man; in a unique, original, exclusive, universal 
sense — THE MAN. And in order to complete our 
redeemed humanity, it is necessary that our bodies 
should wear the Christ as well as our souls. The 
Christlike spirit must have a Christlike form ; a habi- 
tation worthy of its Divine inhabitant. For however 
Christlike our souls be in this world, our bodies 
cannot share an equal resemblance. Our spirits may 
even shine with the " image of the heavenly,' but our 
bodies must wear the "image of the earthy" still. 
And when the soul is ripe in its spiritual life, ready to 
rise into its saintly home ; the body is ripe only with 
corruption and ready to drop into the noxious grave. 
It wears the image of the Adam and not of the Christ. 
It is the ** inner man" that is ** renewed," but the 
** outward man perishes." " As is the earthy, such are 
they also that are earthy." It is the Adam-body and 
not the Christ. It is the *' flesh and blood that cannot 
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inherit the kingdom of God." It is the " corruption 
that doth not inherit incorruption." It is the natural 
body that serves the ends of the natural life, and is 
not, because it cannot be the participant of the life 
which is spiritual and divine. But we are to have a 
Christ-body ; that is a body assimilated to the 
Christ-soul ; a body that can do Christ's work and 
stand in Christ's presence, and share Christ's glory, 
and make the man, if I may so speak, Christ's Christ 
— the anointed of Him as He is of God. It is to be 
a body with Christ distinctly manifested in it. " His 
name shall be in their foreheads." That is, there shall 
be no doubt whatever about its relations and its uses. 
Everybody who looks at it shall see in it the Christ. 
Our present bodies are rather the disguise of the 
Christ than His manifestation. They are so carnal 
and earthly that they obscure the spiritual and 
heavenly that is in us. Even those whose higher life 
does shine through, transfiguring their forms and 
endowing their faces with the angelic light,* do not 
always enjoy this transfiguration. Some of them 
have it only upon extraordinary occasions ; in other 
cases it never comes till the end ; and in no case ex- 
presses, save in a feeble degree, the moral beauty and 
glory of the soul. For these bodies are not Christ- 
bodies. They are Adam-bodies. They are more 
animal than intellectual, and more intellectual than 
spiritual. The spiritual is the last thing they are 

• Acts vi. 15. 
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capable of expressing, and they express that rather 
by what they are not able to do than by what 
they are. The law " in the flesh warreth against the 
law of the mind," and the agony of the countenance 
more than the joy testifies to the power of the Spirit 
in the heart. But the Christ-body will reveal the 
Christ, It will be the Christ-soul clothed in its appro- 
priate garments, dwelling in its suitable abode. It 
will be a body worthy of the Christ-life, worthy of 
its high aspirations, worthy of its lofty efforts, worthy 
of its beautiful character, worthy of its amiable 
dispositions — in a word, worthy of the being which is 
worthy of Christ. Its beauty who can guess ? Its 
radiance who can imagine ? Its stately and majestic 
bearing who can conceive } Like the body of heaven 
in its clearness, like the face of the sun in its glory, 
crystalline in its purity and crowned like a seraph ; 
" Fashioned like unto His glorious body ;" with no 
difference except that which will be our everlasting joy, 
thatwhile our body is the temple of Christ, Christ's body 
is the Temple of God. 

And now after this, how poor and mean and 
utterly contemptible are all those miserable questions 
wherewith this subject is generally vexed, about 
the identity of the body in the resurrection, 
whether wc shall have the same body or not. 
What matters it to me what the answer to those 
questions is when such visions as these are floating in 
my sight t Who cares about the answer amidst such 
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splendid prospects ? Like Christ's body ! What 
care I whether it is my own body or not ; this body 
or another; it is to be like Christ's and that \s 
enough. I am not so attached to this body as to feel 
that I shall be everlastingly miserable if I don't have 
it. It has not been of so much value to me that the 
loss will be irreparable. And it is to whimper like a 
child about some lost plaything, instead of talking 
like a man about some great hope when I rake in the 
earth among its dust and bones and ask that would 
be philosophical but most feeble question, " How are 
the dead raised up and with what body do they 
come ?'* 

And when I come to analyze my feelings on the 
subject and probe them to the bottom, I find that it 
is not this body that I am so much in love with, but 
a body. It is not the going out of this body that 
appals me, but the strange feeling that I shall have 
none. My life has been associated with a form, and I 
shrink from the thought of being without a form as 
from something that is foreign to all my experience, 
and therefore chilling to my heart. It seems like 
being turned out of doors, sent out into the great 
Universe without a home. It is the sense of home- 
lessness that makes me shudder ; for as the Apostle 
says, "We are at home in the body." It is our 
roof-tree amidst the boundless creation. I feel 
that I cannot do without something to cling to, some- 
thing to hold by, something to hide in, something to 
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live in — in short, a form of some kind or other. If I 
could be assured that as soon as I left this body I 
should enter into another, I should not mind 
giving up this. Some would even rejoice in the 
prospect of an exchange ; for there are very few 
bodies that content their owners. But it is the feeling 
of having no body at all, of going out to wander a 
viewless, houseless, garmentless, naked soul that 
strikes my heart with such a fearful chill. The 
Apostle seems to have felt the same when he said, 
" not that we would be unclothed." He did not find 
anything particularly desirable in the prospect of 
being a naked spirit. It made him shiver as it makes 
us. " But clothed upon," said he, " with our house 
which is from heaven." Ah ! that's the thing. 
"From heaven !" no matter what, so long as it is "from 
heaven!" And the whole question about identity 
is utterly puerile when we think of that descent of the 
Spirit of Christ which shall come as the last and best 
of the gifts which He received for men ; that coming 
of the Spirit like the wind in the silent valley of the 
slain, when this crust of the earth, which is but the 
dust of the dead, shall all explode into life and 
beauty, and God shall give every man a body as it 
pleases Him, and each shall be like the spirit and all 
like Christ. 

What we want is to be perfect men, body and soul 
again united and again complete ; and I do not think 
that in our higher moods we ever ask what kind of a 
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body we are to have, being assured of this that what- 
ever it be it will be the consummating triumph of the 
great Redemption — ^the flower of materialism — the 
crown of nature — the very top and blossom of the 
Creation of God. For it will be so refined and 
etherealized that it is called a " spiritual body/' an 
apparently contradictory term, being borrowed to 
express its subtle and supra-natural organism : and 
since the Power of God and the Redemption of Christ 
are conjoined to produce this highest specimen of 
Divine Workmanship, the purest into which substance 
is capable of being wrought ; we are not only assured 
that we shall be perfect once more — body and soul in 
the unity of manhood — but that that perfection will 
itself be so surpassingly sublime, that it will throw 
into the shade the entire magnificence of the 
Universe that is, and a "new heaven and a new 
earth " will be created to receive it, rising out of the 
old like itself out of the grave, and Nature's Resur- 
rection be simultaneous with Man's ; while he shall 
shine in the Risen Universe like a gem in its setting, 
or a king upon his throne, and the world shall break 
into the song once more — ** Thou hast crowned Him 
with glory and honour, and hast set Him over the 
Works of Thy hands." 
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XIV. 



JOB; OR, RELIGION NOT SELFISHNESS. 



tt 



Doth Job fear God for nought?" — Job ii. 9. 



The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the 

Name of the Lord.'* — Job ii. 21. 

Divest your minds of all the associations of modern 
civilization and city life, and imagine an Arab chief 
in his tent in the desert, and you have before you the 
patriarch Job. He is a man of extensive property 
and vast influence. As to his property ^ it was " seven 
thousand sheep and three thousand camels, five 
hundred yoke of oxen and five hundred she asses, 
and a very great husbandry, so that this man was the 
greatest of all the men of the East." And as to his 
influence, we have it described by the patriarch him- 
self, in the most pathetic chapter of recollections that 
ever fell from the lips of fallen greatness, '* When I 
went out to the gate through the city, when I pre- 
pared my seat in the street, the young men saw me 
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and hid themselves, and the aged arose and stood up. 
The princes refrained talking, and laid their hand 
upon their mouth. The nobles held their peace, and 
their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth." 

And this wealth and influence were on virtue^ s side. 
They were employed for the benefit of the poor and 
destitute. They exalted him to the position of a 
public benefactor. " When the ear heard me then it 
blessed me, and when the eye saw me it gave witness 
to me. Because I delivered the poor that cried, and 
the fatherless, and him that had none to help him. 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
upon me, and I caused the widow's heart to sing for 
joy. I put on righteousness and it clothed me ; my 
judgment was as a robe and a diadem. I was eyes 
to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. I was a 
father to the poor, and the cause which I knew not I 

searched out Unto me men gave ear, 

and waited and kept silence at my counsel. After 
my words they spake not again, and my speech 
dropped upon them. And they waited for me as for 
the rain ; and they opened their mouth wide as for 
the latter rain. If I laughed on them, they believed 
it not ; and the light of my countenance they cast not 
down. I chose out their way, and sat chief, and 
dwelt as a king in the army, as one that cotnforteth 
the mourners!' So much, then, for the wealth and 
influence of this equally rich and benevolent man. 

In his domestic cvxc\xvastdincts he was correspondent^ 
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happy. " There were born unto him seven sons and 
three daughters," and they were all very united — a 
happy family as we should call them; for we find 
them feasting in one another's tents, amidst every 
demonstration of sympathy and good will. And 
even Job's wife, though she broke down amidst his 
trials, not having the same strength of character as 
her husband, yet even she, in his prosperity, seems to 
have manifested every wifely virtue ; and his dis- 
covery of the change which had passed over her 
spirit seems to have given him a dreadful shock, 
contrasting so violently with her former gentle and 
amiable nature. "Curse God and die," said she. 
"Thou speakest as one of the foolish women 
speaketh !' said he, in a tone of surprise ; as much 
as to say, " Is it you that gives me such bad ad- 
vice } You that were so gentle, so meek, so 
amiable, and withal so dignified and devout! Is it 
you } Can it be } How unlike your former self ! 
Job's comforter shrunk into the devil's pleader ; no 
more like herself morally than Job, alas, is like him- 
self physically ! I, a shrivelled carcase of my body, 
and you the dwindled shadow of your soul." But up 
till then there had been nothing to complain of. She 
had evidently been all that the patriarch could desire, 
and he who had been crowned with public honour 
had also been comforted with domestic peace. 

So much, then, for the patriarch. 

And now let me try to put you in a position to 
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understand why this great and good man was 
subjected to that series of calamities which swept 
away his wealth, his position, his influence, his child- 
ren, and left him a beggared and a childless man. 

If you read the Book of Job attentively, and 
analyze the speeches of his friends, you will have 
little difficulty in constructing for yourself the system 
of theology of which they were the bold and bitter 
champions. By putting together the various asser- 
tions and accusations in those speeches, you will re- 
combine the articles of their perished creed, and the 
old theology of the Arabian desert will grow beneath 
your hands, like the bones of some animal of an ex- 
tinct creation, into the form and appearance which it 
presented to the world in the days of its life. Now if 
you commit yourself to this interesting task (and it is 
as interesting to the student of Biblical science to 
gather up and re-connect the scattered fragments of 
an old-world creed, as it is to the student of natural 
science to collect and re-unite the fossil remains of 
some perished tenant of this ancient globe) you will 
find that the fundamental article in that " creed out- 
worn" was a belief in the inseparable connection be- 
tween virtue and reward, guilt and retribution. And 
inasmuch as their knowledge of a future state lacked 
the clearness which we enjoy, and their ideas of 
reward and retribution lacked the spirituality of the 
Christian Revelation, they made this world the scene 
of the Divine Judgment, and the changes of fortune 
its punishments and penalties. 
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And the wealth and position of the patriarch Job, 
up to the time of his downfall, had seemed a con- 
firmation of this universal belief. Here was a man 
eminently just and conspicuously benevolent. He 
was a righteous man, and not only a righteous, but 
a good man. He combined in his character, what 
are so rarely combined, a stern sense of justice with 
a fine feeling of tenderness. He was equally re- 
nowned as a judge and a benefactor, and when he 
came out of the desert and visited the city, sitting 
in the market-place as a judge and a ruler, he " broke 
the jaws of the wicked and plucked the spoil out 
of their teeth;" while to the fatherless and the widow 
he extended his protection, and made their hearts 
to sing for joy. The opinion of such a judge could 
not but be that he was an eminently virtuous and 
righteous man ; an opinion which we know was per- 
fectly correct, for it was the verdict of the Supreme 
Judge Himself, ''There is none like my servant Job 
in all the earth ; a perfect man and an upright, one 
that feareth God and escheweth evil." As far as his 
case was concerned, therefore, the general belief ap- 
peared to be correct, that goodness and prosperity 
were linked together. 

But the belief was wrong. It had an element of 
truth in it, but taken as a whole it was a gross mis- 
take. That God rewards the good — that was the 
element of truth which the creed contained ; but that 
He rewards the good with temporal prosperity, or, 
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that temporal prosperity is an evidence that a man 
IS good, or that when enjoyed by the good, it is to 
be regarded either by himself or by others as the 
reward of the man's goodness, these were the errors 
which falsified the truth and changed it into a lie. 
Now in order to correct that erroneous belief, and 
to place the system of Divine Providence on a 
broader basis, God chose to present a particular in- 
stance to the world in which this erring theory 
would be exploded. " Here is a man,*' God seems 
to say, " who, according to your notions, is reaping 
the reward of his virtuous life. Now see what I will 
do to upset your theory. I will strip him of his 
property. I will bereave him of his children. I will 
turn his amiable wife into a scold. I will smite his 
person with the worst malady known in the East. I 
will reduce him from his throne to a dunghill, and 
render him as much an object of loathing and con- 
tempt as before he was an object of honour and 
regard. And then what will become of your theory } 
The result will be, of course, that you will judge him 
to have been a hypocrite ; with your creed you will 
have no other alternative. You will say, * How de- 
ceived we have been in this man ! Here was one who 
was such an accomplished hypocrite that the whole 
country took him for a righteous man. And now 
here's the truth of it. God has found him out. And 
this is the result, he*s a miserable beggar, sitting in 
the dust.' And now," says God, " I'll upset you 
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again. See what I will do. I will raise him up to the 
position which he occupied before. I will give him 
twice as much property. Instead of seven thousand 
sheep he shall have fourteen thousand ; and instead 
of three thousand camels, six thousand camels ; and 
instead of five hundred yoke of oxen, a thousand yoke 
of oxen; and instead of five hundred she asses, a 
thousand she asses. He shall have, also, seven other 
sons and three other daughters ; and he shall again 
be the greatest man in all the East. And then where 
will your theory be, first or second } Of course you 
will be perplexed ; you will not know what to make 
of it. You cannot retrace your steps and say, ' After 
all, then he must have been a good man,' for upon this 
hypothesis you will be unable to account for the inter- 
mediate calamities ; because if he has been always 
a good man, according to your theory he ought not to 
have been chastised at all. You will have to confess 
that you are beaten. And then will I tell you the 
truth." And this was the truth : " the Lord said to 
Eliphaz, the Temanite," who had been the representa- 
tive of the world's theory, and its special pleader 
against the suffering Job, " ' My wrath is kindled against 
thee and against thy two friends, for ye have not 
spoken of me the thing that is right;' you have 
misrepresented my government, arid maligned my 
servant ; ' therefore take unto you and offer seven 
bullocks and seven rams, and go to my servant Job 
and offer up for yourselves a burnt offering, and my 
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servant Job shall pray for you, for him will I accept' 
He has been a good man all through ; good in his 
prosperity', good in his adversity, and has found good- 
ness to be its own reward ; for the recompense of 
virtue is not sheep and camels, position and influence, 
public honour or domestic peace ; but that which is 
above and beyond them, bright in its own uncom- 
municated lustre, amidst all the blaze of worldly 
glory, and shining with a lone and imperishable 
splendour when worldly glory can be traced but in its 
ashes — the consciousness of a pure and uncorrupted 
soul, whose light is the reflected smile of God." 

We divide our thoughts, then, into two parts this 
evening. Jobs trials in their influence upon the 
world : Job's trials in their influence upon himself: 
or, in other words, two purposes were designed in 
them, and two ends answered by them, the one, 
the disproving of the world's theory, and the other, 
the proving of Job's character — ^the world proved to 
ht false y Job proved to be true. 

I. — Job's trials in their influence upon the world. 

Job had done a great deal of good in the world, as 
we have already seen. He had used his wealth and 
influence for good, and there were hundreds who 
could gratefully testify to the fact. But Job was to 
do a great deal more good in the ashes than ever he 
did on the judgment seat; more good when the 
means of doing good were apparently all taken away 
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from him ; more good by his silence than he had 
been able to do by his speech ; more good when he 
could do nothing for the world at all, except show it 
how a ruined man could keep silent and sit still. 
Indeed, if it had not been for that silent sitting still, 
the world of the future would have never heard of 
him at all. All his goodness would have perished 
with him if it had not been for that sitting in the 
ashes. We should not have known that such a man 
had ever lived if he had not been elevated into 
fame by that seat on the dunghill. He would 
have been slumbering in oblivion, like thousands of 
others who were equally great and renowned and 
virtuous, but whose light has long ago faded from the 
earth. What though he had worn his righteousness 
like a diadem, and sat in the market-place, the 
admiration of his age, yet he would have gone 
long since into the eternal silence, like all the records 
of his country and his times. It was his descent that 
elevated him ; his fall that lifted him up ; his disgrace 
that ennobled him ; his obloquy that immortalized 
him ; his silence that gave him an everlasting elo- 
quence ; and while all the chronicles of his age have 
perished. Job still sits on his ''patience,'' as on a "monu- 
ment, smiling at grief" in the sublimest sense, and 
teaching the sufferers through a thousand generations 
the secret of that sweet and heaven-lit smile. For 
this was the special mission that he was to fulfil ; to 
fulfil alike to the world in which he lived, and to the 
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many worlds that should tramp, with bleeding feet, 
across his grave. He was to teach what had never 
been taught before, the sacred, divine meaning of 
Sorrow ; and sorro\i*ing men, living and to live, were 
to learn from him to suffer and to smile. For they 
could not smile at suffering, my brethren, unless they 
learnt what suffering meant With such a comfortless 
creed as theirs, that human suffering was the lightning 
of the gods, it was quite impossible to suffer and smile. 
To " curse God and die " was the only alternative 
in such a pitiable and hopeless case. Suffering was 
no smiling matter, if it brought this message to every 
man*s door: "You are an offence to Heaven, and 
this is its thunder-bolt to tell you that you are." 

Now Job s was the first case in the world's history, 
through which God announced the blessed fact, which 
is as startling in its mercifulness as the other was in 
its terror — that "whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth 
and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth." 
God would show His people the comforting and 
cheering fact, that amidst the dispensations of His 
providence ; dark and troubled though they might be 
to our gaze — dark with mystery and charged with 
woe, — yet a supreme and impartial benevolence pre- 
sides, governing their forces with a wise design, and 
conducting their movements to a beneficent result; 
and, although as in Job*s case, they might seem to be 
direct and unmistakeable judgments — the fire of God 
falling out of heaven, or the wind from the wilderness, 
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with death upon its wings — yet even these direct and 
terrible messages exploding at our feet, as with the 
anger of God, would be no exceptions to the universal 
law, but ministries of mercy and messages of peace. 

He would, moreover, teach the world that there was 
no invariable connection between moral goodness and 
worldly success, between an upright life and temporal 
felicity ; that He did not reward His faithful servants . 
with a large income and a princely equipage ; that 
He did not recompense heavenly beauty with earthly 
gain, or spiritual excellence with carnal ease ; that 
His rewards were like the qualities rewarded ; for 
moral beauty fairer beauty, and for spiritual power 
the power to become more spiritual still ; and even 
though the path to higher excellence must lie through 
the ashes of some great humiliation; through the ruins 
of our property and over the graves of our dead, yet 
even it must be reckoned as a part of the reward which 
contemplates no lower or meaner end than the calling 
of the soul to "glory and virtue." Not that the lower 
and meaner must necessarily be withheld by God, or 
if granted by God, be despised by man. He would 
only show that there was no invariable rule in the 
matter, but a distribution according to man's highest 
need and his spiritual capacity to turn it into good. 
If, therefore, He bestowed upon some loyal servant, 
honour, wealth, position, and renown, it would be to 
promote the higher object, and He would look to that 
man, in the exercise of his fidelity, to transmute them 
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all into spiritual power. And if He laid another man 
prostrate in the dust ; deprived him of position, or 
denied it to him from the first ; He would look to 
that man in the exercise of a similar fidelity, to rise 
out of his weakness into spiritual strength, and change 
the dunghill into a path to heaven. 

Now these were the lessons which Job was ap- 
pointed to teach. He was to teach us that character 
is the chief good ; that it is the only good and the 
only glory ; that man can seek nothing higher ; that 
God can give nothing greater ; that man*s efforts must 
tend towards this ; that to this God's dealings do for 
ever tend ; that when this is got all is got, though 
everything in the world be lost in the getting ; and 
that the getter must grudge no cost or sacrifice, toil 
or suffering, even though it touch his bone and his 
heart, if he do but win the inestimable prize, and 
bind it at last round his bleeding brow. 

Job, you see, then, had to suffer for the benefit of 
others. He was brought within the range of that 
common law which sacrifices the individual for the 
good of the community. He was one of the 
many Saviours of the world. He had to learn the 
self-sacrificing spirit which received its highest fulfil- 
ment in the Cross. It was not for himself that he was 
sitting in the ashes, but for millions of toiling and 
suffering men, who would take heart by his example, 
and reign in the ashes after him like Kings. He was 
to be one of the kings in the empire of woe ; that 
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empire whose battles are fought in silence, and whose 
greatest Warrior and supreme Monarch is celebrated 
for ever in the simple record that He "opened not 
His mouth." 

I doubt not that Job s chief trial lay in the thought 
that he could no longer do any good in the world. 
He had been a father to the poor and a defence to 
the oppressed, and he could be so no more, for all his 
wealth and influence were gone. And it is a sore trial 
to a benevolent spirit to behold around it suffering 
and misery appealing still for the help and comfort 
which it has no longer the means to impart. And I 
dare say, as he thought of what he had been, and was 
no longer, and, as far as he could see, would never be 
again, Job said to himself, " What good am I now ? 
Good for nothing. The world doesn't want me. It 
can do better without me than with me. Why is my 
useless life prolonged? *Why is light given to a man 
whose way is hid, and whom God hath hedged in ?' ". 

But O, thou sad and suff*ering man, take heart ! 
You little know what good you are, or what good you 
are doing. You little know how much poorer the 
world would be without you. Poor though you be, 
you are making many rich. Though you are on a 
dust heap, yet there is not a throne in the earth that 
we would not give up rather than it. That story of . 
your suffering will thrill through the hearts of six 
thousand years, and make your name sacred to Hu- 
manity for ever. You have only to be silent, and your 
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silence will speak when your voice shall speak no more. 
Your speech was silvern but your silence shall be 
golden ; and if you have caused the widow's heart to 
sing by the one, you shall make the world's heart 
leap by the other. God \^ doing with you what He 
will do with many a public man in days to come ; w4th 
exiled Dantes and proscribed Miltons : He has put 
you into silence that you may speak the louder, and 
fill with your testimony a wider region. Not the land 
of Uz only, where you have sat as a judge, and heard 
the blessing of the poor ; but all lands shall see, and 
all ages listen ; and the universal verdict of mankind 
shall be, that Job in the dust is Job in his power, and 
the silent hero the instructor of the world. And while 
the name of many an illustrious man, whose courage 
and devotion are the wonder of the ages, but whose 
memory survives only to show how the divinest attri- 
butes may be divorced from their Author, and 
sacrificed on base and polluted shrines — while the 
heroes of the battle-field strut and stagger across the 
page of history, plumed with horrors and drunk with 
blood, and their highest service is to flame like 
beacons in their towering guilt and splendid shame — 
a warning to the great and gifted of their race — 
this lowly, broken, ruined man, great but in meekness, 
distinguished but by silence, strong alone to suffer 
and be still, this silent hero, from his seat amidst the 
ashes, shall conduct the world to its highest conflict, 
and teach it the secret of his triumphant smile. For 
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the highest conflict is not fought on the battle-field, 
nor the greatest hero the hero of the sword. The 
noblest battles are fought in silence, and the truest 
victories are won within the soul. God's heroes are 
all spiritual, and the scene of their conflict is the 
hero's heart; and in that great day when heroism 
shall be judged by a Divine standard, and the mis- 
appropriated plaudits of the world shall be hushed, 
God's heroes shall pour in countless hosts from the 
garret and the cellar, the hut and the ashes, — the 
silent heroes " of whom the world was not worthy,*' 
but whom Heaven will own, and God will crown. 

11. — And now we have to look at the result of Job's 
trial in himself, which was the proving of his charac- 
ter, and the proving it to be true. 

We said in our introduction that the story of Job was 
the Divine refutation of the universal theory that tem- 
poral prosperity was the reward of virtue: and we now 
advance to the higher truth, that not only is temporal 
prosperity not its reward, but true virtue makes no cal- 
culation of reward at all, but exists apart from personal 
considerations, and is utterly unselfish, like the God 
whom it resembles. We have the matter here put to 
the test. Satan is represented as suggesting a doubt 
as to the motive of Job's exalted piety. Observing 
the affluence in which the patriarch lived, and tracing 
that affluence to his distinguished virtue, in accord- 
ance with the theory already explained, he insinuates 
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a doubt of the reality and genuineness of the patriarch s 
worth. Let me give you the story in the Bible's own 
inimitable words. " Now there was a day when the 
sons of God came to present themselves before the 
Lord, and Satan came also among them. And the 
Lord said unto Satan, Whence comest thou ? Then 
Satan answered the Lord and said. From going to and 
fro in the earth, and from walking up and down in it" 
We waive the question just now, whether the spirit 
here called Satan was the Satan with whom we are 
familiar ; the devil, who tempted Adam, and tempted 
Christ, and tempts all the world ; or whether he was 
simply, as some think, the angel of judgment, a kind 
of celestial inspector, sent forth from Heaven to ob- 
serve the actions of men, and carry a report from time 
to time to the Supreme Government ; for this does not 
affect our position at all. Whoever he was, whether 
God's enemy or one of God's inspectors, he raised a 
doubt as to Job's piety, and submitted it to the Divine 
Judge for solution. If he was the Devil, of course that 
doubt originated in malice ; if one of God's inspecting 
angels, it originated in the opposite feeling — interest 
in the patriarch's real welfare, and a regard for reality 
and truth everywhere. In the one case the question 
would be proposed out of " contention," in the other 
case " sincerely," and out of " good will." In the one 
case it would assume the shape of a devil's plot, in the 
other case of an angel's honest enquiry — " desiring to 
look" into human character and Divine government. 
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and asking, as we know the brightest angels do, for 
more light upon the words and works, and ways of 
God. Whichever theory is true, the case is unaf- 
fected. There was the doubt and it required clearing 
up. The Lord said unto this spirit — devil or other- 
wise — **Hast thou considered my servant Job, that 
there is none like him in the earth, a perfect and an 
upright man; one that feareth God and escheweth 
evil.'^" Then Satan answered the Lord and said, 
*• Doth Job fear God for nought ? Hast thou not 
made a hedge about him, and about his house, and 
about all that he hath, on every side? Thou hast 
blessed the work of his hands, and his substance is 
increased in the land/' As much as to say, " he would 
be a fool indeed if he were not an upright man, when 
his uprightness pays him so well. It is a matter of 
business with him to be virtuous, for his virtue brings 
him in a princely income. There is no hardship in 
fearing God when it secures so comfortable a berth. 
It is only a matter of profit and policy ; for religion, 
in his case, means affluence and ease. * But, put forth 
thine hand now and touch all that he hath, and he 
will curse thee to thy face.' '* There you have the chal- 
lenge thrown down if that spirit was the Devil, or the 
trial proposed if he was the Recording Angel. In 
any case the man is to be put to the test, and the 
devil refuted or the angel enlightened. The Lord 
said unto Satan, " * Behold, all that he hath is in thy 
power.' There he is, do what you like with him ; 
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put him to any test vou please, and I will consent to 
abide bv the r^ulr.*' So Satan went forth from the 
preserxe of the Lord 

Ani then foIIo'.v3 tlie history of his evil work. 
First, the Sabeans fall upon Job's cattle ; then the 
li^htnin^ slays his sheep ; then the Chaldeans seize 
his camels, and last, and greatest calamity of all, the 
wind of the desert bursts upon the tents, and all his 
children are swept away with a stroke. The trial is 
finished, and now for the issue. "Then Job arose 
and rent his mantle, and shaved his head, and fell 
down upon the ground, and "tvorshipped, and said. 
Naked came I out of my mother's womb, and naked 
shall I return thither. The Lord gave and the Lord 
hath taken away, blessed be the Name of the 
Lord." Not much like a selfish religion, is it? The 
worshipping prince is the worshipping beggar, and 
the Lord, whom he blessed when He gave him all, 
he blesses still, though all is gone. 

The spirit, however, is not satisfied yet, and he 
takes the earliest opportunity to submit another pro- 
posal to the Judge. " Again there was a day when 
the sons of God came to present themselves before 
the Lord, and Satan came also among them. And 
the Lord said unto him, Hast thou considered my 
servant Job, that there is none like him in the 
earth ; a perfect and an upright man, one that feareth 
God and escheweth evil, and still lie holdeth fast his 
integrity^ although thou movedst me against hi^n^ to 
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Lord and said, Skin for skin, yea all that a man hath 
will he give for his life. Put forth thine hand ilow, 
and touch his bone and his flesh, and he will curse thee 
to thy face." The further demand is instantly allowed. 
" The Lord said unto Satan, Behold, he is in thy hand. 
So Satan went forth from the presence of the Lord, 
and smote Job with sore boils, from the sole of his 
foot unto his crown, and he took him a potsherd to 
scrape himself withal, and he sat down among the 
ashes." And then we have that sad incident in which 
Job's wife actually tries to provoke him to do the very 
thing which the accusing spirit predicted he would do, 
and thus becomes the special advocate of the Devil, 
She said unto him with all the petulance and peevish- 
ness of a woman, "Dost thou still retain thine in- 
tegrity.? Curse God and die.'* But he said unto her, 
" Thou speakest as one of the foolish women speak- 
eth. What ! shall we receive good at the hand of 
the Lord, and shall we not receive evil } In all this 
did not Job sin with his lips," but, a silent hero, he 
vanquished the Tempter, and sat in the dust a beggar, 
but a king. 

This ends the trial as it affected the spirit who 
was permitted to conduct it, and accordingly he dis- 
appears and we hear of him no more. If he was the 
devil, he would retire from the contest gnashing his 
teeth with disappointed rage, convinced alike of the 
weakness of wickedness and the supremacy of good. 
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If an angel, he would depart from the scene h'fting up 
his holy hands to heaven, rejoicing in the triumph of 
truth and goodness, and "glorifying God, who had 
given such power unto mcnr 

The exit of this spirit, however, provides for the 
entrance of other actors, who carry on the trial which 
Satan has begun, with a refinement of cruelty which 
even Satan himself did not manifest or desire. So 
true is it, my brethren, that man is the worst devil to 
man. For Satan had only touched him in his sub- 
stance and body, these men touch him in his con- 
science and his soul. Satan had willingly acknow- 
ledged his virtue, and only sought to prove the motive 
from which it sprang ; these men seek to disprove it 
altogether, and to turn it into a hollow hypocrisy and 
shame. And when he asserts his consciousness of 
innocence, they pronounce him not only a hypocrite, 
but an impenitent hypocrite, who does not shudder to 
brazen out his guilty falsehood to the last. And 
because he waxes indignant in his self-defence, as any 
man would do with a spark of manhood ; for, though 
silent before God, who was his rightful Judge, there 
was no call upon him to be silent before men, who 
were his brother worms, and whose attempt to in- 
terpret the meaning of God's providences was con- 
ceited impudence, no less than their interpreting them 
against him was injustice and cruelty^because, I say, 
he waxes hot and vehement in his self-defence, now 
tossing back their insinuations with defiant scorn, and 
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anon lifting up his quivering hands and appealing to 
God amidst a passion of tears ; then they wax angry 
and indignant like himself, read in his violence the 
evidence of his guilt, forget how they have stung him 
like a nest of hornets, which " drive the noble war- 
horse mad," boldly charge him with that which they 
had before only ventured to insinuate, conceive them- 
selves called upon by the highest duty to accuse him 
to his face, and losing the while all regard for duty in 
their offended self-esteem and wounded vanity. And 
then, lastly, as they grow violent, Job grows calm — 
the consciousness of his innocence erects itself within 
him as their false zeal breaks over its restraints, and, 
in its bitter impetuosity, loses its self-control — and 
the silent hero, who was. still before God, in the calm- 
ness of patience, becomes still before men in the con- 
fidence of virtue, and rises above the tempest of their 
scurrility and scorn, into the high sunshine, where all 
is peace. 

The whole book is worthy of your attentive study, 
even apart from its religious character. Considered 
simply as a piece of literature, it is one of the finest 
poems that has ever been written. Its striking situa- 
tions — its truth to nature — its genuine pathos — its 
dramatic unity — its magnificent imagery — its keen 
satire — its glowing eloquence — its withering scorn — 
its swell of passion, not less than its sublime utterances 
of faith in God, render it one of the noblest produc- 
tions of the human mind, and rank it with Homer in 
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grandeur and beauty, while it possesses this additional 
claim to our reverence, that it was venerable with age 
before Homer was born. 

Take one or two illustrations of its attributes. 
Which shall it be ? Splendid imagination ? Then 
look at its description of the war horse. *' Hast thou 
clothed his neck with thunder ? He paweth in the 
valley and rejoiceth in his strength. He swalloweth 
the ground with fierceness and rage, neither believeth 
he that it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith 
among the trumpets Ha, ha ; and he smelleth the 
battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the 
shouting." Or do you want a fine example of scorn ? 
Then listen to Job as he lifts himself from the ashes 
and stings his reprovers as only such a man can sting. 
" No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom will 
die with you." Or an example of pathos.^ Then 
listen to the same man as he bows himself again in 
those ashes, and cries to God as only such a man can 
cry. " Thou enquirest after my iniquity, thou search- 
est after my sin, and thou knowest that I am not 
wicked. Why didst thou bring me forth out of the 
womb.? Oh, that I had given up the ghost, and no 
eye had seen me. Cease; let me alone. It is but a 
little while that I have to live. Let me alone, that I 
may take comfort a little before I go whence I shall 
not return, to the land of darkness and the shadow of 
death." 

And if we seek what is higher than all merely 
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literary merits — ^\vhat is better than the most genuine 
human emotion — the confidences and aspirations of 
the divine life ; then where can you find such majestic 
language — so firm in its fibre and so radiant with soul, 
as swells up from the lips of this saddest of men, 
making the desert glow as with a pillar of fire ? 
" Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him/' There's 
a passage! So full of the true spirit of Religion, 
that even should he die by the hand of his God he 
will forget the anguish of the mortal stroke, in the 
bhssful vision of the Hand that inflicts it, count him- 
self amply recompensed that he has been privileged 
to enjoy its protection so long, and abundantly 
honoured by the sublime reflection that he is laid by 
no meaner hand in the dust. And then listen to that 
grand roll of funereal eloquence which he longed to 
grave upon the everlasting rocks, that a thousand 
ages might chant it above his grave, " I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth ; and though after my skin 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God.'* These two passages are themselves sufficient 
to convince you that Job's religion was of the true 
kind and the best quality. The question which was 
the promoting cause of his calamities had been fully 
answered, and the insinuation which it contained 
triumphantly repelled. His religion was of the true 
sort, and he was a true man — true in his prosperity, 
true in his adversity, needing not the adversity to 
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make him true, but only to show that he was true, 
and to lift him above the reach of suspicion for ever. 
Job did " fear God for nought" — yes, for nought, ex- 
cept the joy of fearing Him — counting that fear to be 
its own reward, and rejoicing in the possession of it 
when all else was gone. He had not served his God 
for wages, and the service was continued when the wages 
were withdrawn, and the servant was content though 
his place was in the dust. His only wish was the 
privilege of serving, and the post of service he would 
leave to the will and wisdom of his Lord. Exalted 
he had sought to serve Him as a prince, depressed he 
would seek to serve Him as a beggar — the livery was 
nothing, the life was all. The servant in his rags 
could be a servant still ; " what matter where, if he 
was still the same } " for a true man was as good on a 
dunghill as in a palace, and the work of honest hands 
as pleasing to the just and righteous God, whether 
those hands were grimed with ashes or glittering with 
gems. Outward degradation was nothing if the spirit 
within remained erect and true; and the dust only 
served to elevate the man if deposed from the highest 
place in the household, he could take a position 
with the meanest menials, and count it his sufficient 
recompense to serve. The surroundings of life are 
beneath the notice of a mind so liberally moulded 
and so highly toned. Riches and rags are equal in 
importance; that is, equal in unimportance — ^they are 
alike the externals which must drop away while the 
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spirit mounts like a phoenix from the ashes to find its 
rest and home in God. This is Religion to serve 
Him with a pure heart and a single eye, seeking no 
blessedness but the permission to serve, and counting 
His service blessedness still, though its only recom- 
pense should be poverty and tears. It is to feel that 
nobleness is blessedness — the only blessedness which 
is worthy of man — that it is better to be noble than to 
be great or wise, rich or renowned ; better to be Job 
sitting in the ashes retaining his integrity, than a 
monarch sitting on his throne, having no integrity to 
retain j better to serve God and do His will, though 
the hands bleed for it and the heart break, because 
this is true life, and the smile of God is its fadeless 
crown. 

And now, in the light of this exalted character, let 
me ask you what is the spirit of your religion } Is it 
the pure and lofty disinterestedness of Job, or only a 
base, grovelling, world-mongering spirit, disguised and 
religionized by a Christian name ^ Are you religious 
because it is respectable ; because it gives you position 
and influence in the world } If so, then, of you 
Satan's sneer is true, and your piety, if it may be 
called by any such sacred name, is a mere worldly 
expedient and device. You cannot even see the patri- 
arch Job, so high is he above you in spiritual elevation 
and nobility of soul. And ^lotwithstanding your su- 
periority in privilege and position — notwithstanding 
that the annals of the world's history have been en- 
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riched with the names of a myriad martyrs, who have 
kissed the altar with sublime self-sacrifice, and soared 
on its flames triumphantly to heaven — notwithstand- 
ing that the Cross, with its supreme unselfishness, has 
stamped itself on the whole fabric of society, and 
made all our institutions monuments to its love — not- 
withstanding all this, you are immeasurably 'distant 
from this fine old patriarch, who had no Scripture, 
and no Christ,' but only the still desert with its 
mountains, and the stiller heaven with its stars. 

Believe me, brethren, no religion is true except that 
which serves God as Job served Him — serves Him for 
nought except the love of serving Him — serves Him 
for His own great sake alone, asking no reward 
at His hands except more service and more power to 
serve; and if that service must be in the ashes — 
sorrow outwardly and anguish inwardly — a ruined 
estate and a troubled mind — no happiness either 
within or without — clings to him still with affiance 
and with love, and recks not of its bleeding hands 
and heart, if He do but look down upon its misery 
with a smile. 

And now, lastly, we have to see our silent hero 
reinstated in his position, with all its honours. ** The 
Lord blessed the latter end of Job more than* the 
beginning, for he had fourteen thousand sheep and 
six thousand camels, and a thousand yoke of oxen, 
and a thousand she asses. He had also seven sons 
and three daughters. And he lived after this an 
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hundred and forty years, and saw his sons, and his 
sons* sons, even four generations/' and went to his 
" grave in a full age, as a shock of corn cometh in in 
his season/' 

He had been made to suffer for the benefit of the 
world ; to disprove its erring theories of God, and to 
exhibit a specimen of human excellence, and there 
was no reason why he should not be restored to his 
prosperity, now that the lesson had been taught and 
the excellence shown. And, besides, he had done so 
well in his prosperity before — had turned it to such 
good account — had made it the means of so much 
good to others, that it was only just that he should at 
last be entrusted wuth that prosperity again. He had 
not been deposed because he had been unfaithful, but 
only to prove his faithfulness in a lower sphere; and 
now having proved his fidelity in that, he shall be 
lifted to his former eminence and power. And 
there is no doubt that he consecrated it anew to a 
divine end, again sat for the defence of the needy, 
became a father to the poor and a refuge to the dis- 
tressed, and caused the whole of his country again to 
say that he was the servant of God and the benefactor 
of man. And the influence of his reinstatement upon 
himself must have been good, eliciting only his grati- 
tude and love. His wealth would be no snare, for he 
had learnt to do without it, and rich or poor his only 
end in life had been to serve his God and grow fitter 
to serve. And I can imagine the sublime unworldli- 
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ness with which he would say, " The Lord gave — the 
Lord took — the Lord hath restored, and blessed be 
the name of the Lord." His heart was the same now 
as ever ; or if changed, changed only for the better — 
purer, tenderer, more unworldly than before. And 
holding his new-gained wealth and honour with the 
sweet simplicity of a child-like heart, whose highest 
joy was its Father's love, and whose brightest hope 
its Father's rest, stiller and stiller would his soul be- 
come in that deepening calm and "confirmed tran- 
quility" which is the eventide of earth, but the day- 
break of heaven ; and at last heaven stooped from its 
peaceful heights and gently drew his life unto its own ; 
and his spirit passed into that speechless silence which 
to the world is the stillness of death, but to the saint 
the peace of God. 

Like him may we live alone for heaven ; in poverty 
for heaven, in wealth for heaven ; and then when we 
shall say our farewell it will be calmly and joyfully — 
equally joyful whether to the ashes of poverty or the 
palaces of wealth — either will be left with content 
and triumph and both forgotten in the bliss of God. 
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XV. 

BALAAM; OR, INSPIRATION NOT 

RELIGION 

** Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his," — Numbers xxiiL 10. 

The children of Israel, under the leadership of 
Moses, had now reached the borders of the Promised 
Land, and were encamped in the plains of Moab, on 
the east of the Jordan by Jericho. They had just 
obtained a great victory over the Amorites, a victory 
which had struck dread into the hearts of their neigh- 
bours, the Moabites, and had stirred up Balak the 
king of Moab, to enter into an alliance with the 
Midianites against them. Now, the Midianites pos- 
sessed a prophet who stood in a relation to them 
similar to that in which Moses stood to the children 
of Israel ; and, as if to heighten the resemblance, we 
are told that he was not only a prophet, but also a 
soldier, and ranked with the five kings of Midian. 
He was so great a man, and made so large a figure in 
his time, that his renown was spread over all the 
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Fa^r, fr^in the atrrarrr.s <x If esopctaxnu. to the shores 
of r2Le Dead Sea. HLs hi'es^arg or his corse was be- 
liered to be irre<Litfbi e ; an*"! the oatioo that was so 
fottnixate as to oocafn the former, mi^t go forth to 
batt^, sore of victory, however brave or formidable 
the foe. And it is impc^tant to observe that this 
belief was not altogether without foundation. For 
Balaam was a true prophet. I use the word " pro- 
phet*" here in. the ordinary sense of a man divinely 
gifted and inspired. He knew the truth, and the true 
God. He was in immediate and frequent communi- 
cation with Him. He submitted to His Wisdom all 
difficult questions, and acknowledged His Will as his 
sole authority ; and, although he was a Gentile — 
outside of the circle of the chosen people — ^yet he was 
not excluded from those Divine influences which are 
greater than systems. Churches, or creeds, which, like 
the wind, blow where the Spirit listeth, and drop like 
the gentle dew from the universal heaven ; and he 
seems to have been inserted in the Sacred History to 
teach the Jews that they had no monopoly of the 
Spirit of God, but that though His chosen palace was 
in Israel, His empire was the world, and the sub- 
jects of His influences all mankind. And I doubt 
not that the case of Balaam was only one out of 
many similar, though un-recorded cases, in which 
God*s Spirit was bestowed upon gifted individuals 
for the general guidance and comfort of the world, 
rebuking the pride and exclusiveness of the Jews by 
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a manifest possession of the same Spirit who 
instructed their prophets and inspired their bards, 
and teaching continually that glorious truth which 
was to be universally proclaimed in the Gospel of 
Christ, that there is no difference between the Jew 
and the Greek, but that all humanity is sacred to 
Him who made it. 

This Balaam, then, as we said, was a Gentile pro- 
phet, but a prophet of God although a Gentile ; as 
true as he was distinguished, as enlightened as he was 
eminent. He was no pretender to Divine insight, 
like others that we read of in the sacred page. He 
was not a soothsayer, or a magician, or a wizard, or 
any other of that promiscuous race of impostors who 
derived their knowledge from the powers beneath, 
and not from the powers above. He was a real 
prophet, in real communication with the " Father of 
lights." And if we want a proof of it, we have it in 
the fact that when he was sent for to oppose himself 
to Moses the prophet of Israel, and to curse the 
people whom Moses had blessed, he fell into a strain 
of similar benediction, even surpassing that of Moses 
in its poetic rapture, showing most clearly that the 
God of Moses was the God of Balaam, and the same 
great Spirit the teacher of them both. This prophet, 
then, was sent for by the terrified Balak, to come and 
curse this Israelitish nation, which, to use his own 
characteristic metaphor, had " licked up all that was 
round about it as the ox licketh up the grass of the 
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field." Across the vast Assyrian desert the messen- 
gers of Balak, with the rewards of divination, travelled 
to entice the prophet from his mountain wilds. 
" Come, I pray thee, curse me this people, for they 
are too mighty for me ; peradventure I shall prevail, 
that we may drive them out of the land, for I wot 
that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and he whom 
thou cursest is cursed." "And the elders of Moab and 
the elders of Midian departed with the rewards of 
divination in their hand, and they came unto Balaam 
and spake unto him the words of Balak. And 
Balaam said unto them, lodge here this night, and 
I will bring you word again as the Lord shall speak 
unto me. And the princes of Moab abode with 
Balaam. And God came unto Balaam and said, 
What are these men with thee V And Balaam, like 
a faithful servant, told his Master all the truth. And 
the answer was an absolute and peremptory refusal. 
" Thou shalt not go with them ; thou shalt not curse 
the people, for they are blessed.'* And Balaam, like 
a true man, said unto the princes of Balak, " Get you 
unto your land, for the Lord refuseth to give me 
leave to go with you.*' Up to this point all was as it 
should be. Balaam had shown himself superior to 
every influence but the Divine ; and had the matter 
ended here, not the greatest prophet of Israel, not 
Elijah himself, would have earned a surer title to a 
"prophet's reward." But the "prophet's reward," which 
is the approbation of Heaven and the conscious- 
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ness of having done his sacred duty, was not the 
reward that Balaam coveted. Though an inspired 
man he was a false man — false to his convictions, 
false to his destiny; telling the truth because he could 
not help it, but wishing the truth were other than it 
was ; like Macbeth, " letting ' I dare not ' wait upon 
* I would ;* " refusing to go with the princes of Balak, 
but longing to go, and declining their rewards with a 
reluctant hand. 

And it seems that Balak himself had some sus- 
picion of his real character — " knew his man," 
as we should say, and knew that he was to be 
bought; and so he sent to him a larger deputa- 
tion, more honourable than the first, and com- 
missioned to offer him more dazzling bribes. And 
they came to Balaam and said unto him, "Let 
nothing, I pray thee, hinder thee from coming. For 
I will promote thee unto very great honor, and I will 
do whatsoever thou sayest unto me. Come, there- 
fore, I pray thee, curse me this people." And 
Balaam answered and said unto the servants of 
Balak, "If Balak would give me his house full of 
silver and gold I cannot go beyond the word of the 
Lord to do less or more." *'A true prophet's answer!" 
you say. Yes ; but now see what it was worth. " I 
pray you tarry also here this night, that I may know 
what the Lord will say unto me more." You see 
his hesitating spirit. He does not send the messen- 
gers back as a decided man would have done. He 
asks them to tarry. He does not say as a true man 
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would have done, "Thy money perish with thee, 
and thine honors be as dust, for the servant of God is 
not to be hired or bought or fettered by gold." He 
wants to go : but he dare not without the Divine per- 
mission ; and he has a lurking hope that perhaps after 
ail he may get the permission, that so duty and self- 
interest may set out hand in hand joyfully together. 
His indecision had projected itself upon the 
character of God, and caused him to see the Un- 
changeable Jehovah through the tremulous mists of 
His own unsteady and conflicting emotions, so that 
while as a prophet he was constrained to repeat the 
fact which was the centre of his intellectual creed, 
that " God was not a man that He should lie, nor the 
son of man that He should repent;" yet his moral 
nature had become so involved in contradictions — the 
inevitable result of tampering with his conscience and 
divorcing his creed from his life and conduct — ^that he 
acts contrary to his avowed convictions, and cherishes 
in his heart a secret hope that the changeless Master 
will yield to the wishes of His faithless servant. And 
the remarkable thing is that He does yield, *' God 
came unto Balaam and said, If the men come to call 
thee, rise up and go with them." And Balaam goes, 
and his unfaithful spirit has so blinded his conscience 
that he does not perceive that he is going against 
the commandment of the Lord, but thinks, vain fool, 
that he has bowed the will of the Everlasting One 
to suit the selfishness of a false-hearted man ; and, 
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doubtless, congratulates himself on his powers of per- 
suasion and appeal, and his cleverness in reconciling, 
his duty with his desire. He does not think that 
that Divine '' Go " to the prophet would end in the 
disgrace and destruction of the man ; and, oh ! let 
me say in passing that there is nothing more awful 
to a wicked man than that Divine "Go" — the per- 
mission to pursue his own course, the taking away all 
further checks and restraints, the giving of him up to 
his own wayward, wanton will, the throwing of the 
reins, as it were, upon his neck, and saying, " Now 
dash yourself to pieces if you like ; I will guide and 
govern you no more.'* When the Divine hand lets go 
the rudder, and a man is launched upon these rapids, 
the fall is near, and his "damnation sliimbereth not." 
This Divine permission, then, did not mean that God 
had changed His will, but that he had left Balaam to 
his own will, and therefore we read in the next verse 
that God was angry with him because he went, for 
in asking to go he had asked to be disobedient; 
and if a man wants to be disobedient God will not 
stand in his way. It is loyal servants that He seeks, 
and He desires no man to serve Him against his 
will And the same verse tells us that the " angel of 
the Lord stood in the way for an adversary against 
him," to show him in an open and palpable manner 
that that permission was given in anger, and that he 
was still going against the commandment of the Lord. 
And then follows the strange scene in which the 
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brute is perceived to be wiser than the man (as 
brutes often are) the ass refusing to go on because of 
the angel in the way, and the infuriated prophet, 
blind to the angel and his opposition, and seeing only 
the beast and his obstinacy, smiting the innocent 
occasion of his delay, instead of recognising the Cause, 
until the dumb ass becomes inspired, and, *' speaking 
with man's voice, rebukes the madness of the prophet," 
whose inspiration is not sufficient when his con- 
science is blinded to show him the plain road 
of duty. Then Balaam's eyes are opened, and 
he sees the real hindrance — the angel of the 
Lord standing in the way, and he wakes to the 
consciousness that he is really going against the 
Divine will, and in his fear and alarm he offers to go 
back ; and then he gets another terrible permission 
to go on ; (for often there's no retracing the steps 
which our self-will has taken) a permission which, 
like the first, is given in anger. And he goes on, and 
arrives in the presence of Balak ; and then the Lord 
meets with him again, and puts the words into his 
mouth ; for though he has gone on, yet he shall not 
do what he has gone to do. He may damn himself 
if he will, but he shall not damn Israel. He may 
bring down a curse on his own soul, but he shall not 
bring down a curse on them. If they are cursed they 
shall curse themselves, by their own folly, as he has 
done, and as every human being that was ever cursed 
has done : it shall not be by the malediction of ano- 
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then As a man he shall have no further restraint, but 
as a prophet he shall be restrained by all the power 
of Omnipotence itself. For you must remember that 
his calling as a prophet did not interfere with his 
position as a man. Although in respect to his office 
a prophet was under the coercing and restraining 
power of God, yet as an individual he was working 
out his destiny and developing his character, under 
the general laws by which every human being builds 
up his life. 

There is not, indeed, a more pitiable sight than 
that of this man, struggling against the Divine re- 
straints ; trying to pass over the limitations that 
surround him ; narrowing his lips to utter the curse, 
and finding them melt every time into blessing ; 
coerced by a power which he can neither overcome 
nor control, nor affect ; suffering himself to be led 
from place to place ; and offering up sacrifice after 
sacrifice, in the hope that some modification might 
be made in the terms, and the Infinite wearied with 
his much-asking ; but finding that hope growing more 
and more vain, till at last, even Balak is wroth with 
him as well as God, and sends him back to his place 
without the honours that he promised to give him — 
disowned of his Heavenly Master, and despised by 
his earthly master — both masters angry, and both 
rewards lost. 

Now I have taken up this subject as a contrast to that 
of last Sunday night. Then we saw the patriarch Job, 
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fearing God for nought save the privilege of fearing 
Him, and counting His service its own reward ; and 
here we have Balaam, a greater man than Job in all 
that pertains to intellectual endowment and spiritual 
privilege; a prophet, which Job was not; a man in 
direct and personal communication with God, while 
Job had to wail, " Oh, that I knew where I might 
find Him ! I go forward, but He is not there, and 
backward, but I cannot perceive Him;" and here is 
this man so abundantly privileged, so loftily endowed, 
so grandly circumstanced, so enlightened and so dis- 
tinguished, using even his prophetic powers for self- 
interest, sacrificing the gift of heaven for gold, 
seeking alone the rewards of divination, and in the 
loftiest of his raptures, never rising above the level of 
a carnal, selfish, worldly life. 

In examining, then, the selfishness and worldliness 
of Balaam, as contrasted with the disinterestedness 
and unworldliness of Job, we have to present you 
with the following prominent features which, among 
many others, constituted his character. 

I. — His sordid nature contrasted with his spfritual 
insight. 

II. — His worldly spirit contrasted with his unworldly 
calling. 

in. — His impotent efforts to reconcile the two, 
which at last burst out in his impassioned prayer, 
that God would reconcile them for him. 
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I. — His sordid nature contrasted with his spiritual 
insight. 

Of his spiritual insight there can be no doubt. 
Anybody who has read and studied the account of 
him in the Book, cannot but conclude that his 
spiritual insight was as keen as it was comprehensive. 
Consider for a moment the opening scene as it is 
recorded in the Book of the prophet Micah. " O my 
people/* says he, addressing the Jews of his own 
times, and using the story of Balaam for an illustra- 
tion and a warning, " O my people, remember what 
Balak, king of Moab, consulted, and what Balaam, 
the son of Beor answered, wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord, and bow myself before the High 
God ? Shall I come before Him with burnt offerings, 
with calves of a year old ? Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of 
rivers of oil ? Shall I give my first born for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul ?" These are the words of Balak, you under- 
stand, when he saw the mighty prophet approaching, 
and was awed by the presence of the representative 
of God. With all the superstitious reverence of the 
heathen, he asks what he shall do to propitiate the 
heavens and secure their favour for his country and 
his throne ; and so anxious is Balak to render his 
cause acceptable to God, that he will lay even the 
heir of his throne upon the altar, as one of the kings 
of Moab did in a similar crisis afterwards. For we are 
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told in the Second Book of the Kings that "when 
the king of Moab saw that the battle was too 
sore for him, he took his eldest son that should 
have reigned in his stead, and offered him for a 
burnt offering upon the wall/' This the king of 
Moab was ready to do if the sacrifice was required of 
him ; anything he would surrender, though it should 
be the dearest treasure and hope of his life, and 
would count it but an act of patriotic duty, if he 
might but secure a blessing for his land And now 
observe the spiritual insight of Balaam. Balaam 
answered and said, " He hath showed thee, O man,, 
what is good, and what doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God V* Was there ever a nobler 
utterance than this ? Does it not contain the very 
spirit of religion ? Does it not anticipate even the 
advanced sentiment of David, "Thou desirest not 
sacrifice, else would I give it. Thou delightest not 
in burnt offerings. The sacrifices of God are a 
broken spirit, a broken and a contrite heart, O God, 
Thou wilt not despise. '* There is no recorded utterance 
of even Moses himself that contains a deeper insight 
into the spirit of godliness; and it shows us that 
this man, Gentile though he was, stood so high above 
the creeds and superstitions of his age, and pos- 
sessed a perception so keen, and a knowledge so 
profound, that he could rival the great Lawgiver 
of Israel in his proclamation of the principles of that 
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divine Religion, whose foundation was humility, and 
whose crown was love. And' I want you to take 
particular notice of this fact, because it is the best 
proof we can have that Balaam s inspiration came 
from God. For the prophets of Israel, from the 
first to the last, were perpetually reiterating the great 
truth, that ceremony and ritual were not religion, but 
an obedient heart and a righteous life. Indeed, they 
were so continually proclaiming it, that to a super- 
ficial observer they would seem to stand in an 
attitude of hostility to the Jewish ritual, the enemies 
of the priestly order, and the subverters of the 
established code. Listen to them, as they lift up 
their voice against it — " To obey is better than sac- 
rifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams." " I desired 
mercy and not sacrifice.** " I despise your feast days, 
and I will not dwell in your solemn assemblies." "Your 
new moons and your Sabbaths my soul hateth.^' 
For the human mind is so prone to make religious 
observances a substitute for religion, that in a system 
of worship so elaborate and multiform, so imposing, 
and grand as the Jewish Ritual, it was necessary 
that these prophets should be continually rending the 
veil with hands which became almost irreverent in 
their zeal, and proclaiming the simplicity of true 
religion which was fellowship with God and a godly 
character. 

And if you want a yet further proof of the insight of 
this man, I refer you to his vision from the top of 
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Pisgah. There he stood on the same mountain range 
where the great Lawgiver himself was about to stand 
and to finish his faithful course with joy. The same 
prospect was spread out before him : Hermon with its 
snow-cone and Lebanon with its cedars, the crest of 
Bethlehem and the walls of Jebus, which is Jerusalem; 
while the vision that rises upon Balaam's sight is even 
more comprehensive than that of Moses. For Moses 
saw the promised land — fit recompense for his dying 
eyes to see who had toiled and suffered to lead Israel 
thither. It was a long, concentrated, satisfying gaze 
on the object of his life, and on that alone. But the 
Gentile prophet has a wider range, and the particular 
landscape melts away in the World's vast history, 
as it unrolls like a gorgeous panorama before his 
gaze. He fell upon his face in the prophetic trance, 
but the eyes of his mind were open, and he saw the 
vision of the Almighty, and heard the words of God. 
He beheld the mighty monarchies of the world pass- 
ing like gigantic phantoms across the sky, and 
vanishing away into the darkness whence they came : 
Assyria, Babylon, Chaldea, Persia, chasing one ano- 
ther with a shadowy pomp, and fading out of sight 
like the mockeries of a dream ; broken by the touch 
of a mightier Sceptre, which was rising out of 
Israel and fading in the brightness of a. purer Star 
which from Bethlehem's heights was climbing to the 
sky; and so keen was his sight, and so true his 
report, that he saw and told how Moab should 
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perish, and his own dear land pass also in that 
general procession to the grave ; and a piercing 
shriek bursts from his lips as the vision closes on 
his country's tomb — " Alas ! who shall live when 
God doeth this ? " 

Now compare if you will the elevation of the pro- 
phet with the sordid and grovelling spirit of the man. 
Look at the spiritual loftiness of his conceptions, and 
place beside it the contemptible littleness of his soul 
His creed and his character are as widely opposite as 
light and darkness, God and Belial. The man who 
had so just a perception of the worthlessness of sacri- 
fice except as the expression of an obedient soul, is 
yet travelling from peak to peak, making every moun- 
tain summit an altar, and substituting sacrifice for a 
dutiful spirit; stupifying his conscience, and hoping 
to overpower even God himself by the fumes of smoke 
and the smell of blood. The man who proclaims 
humility to Balak is swelling with ambition and con- 
sumed with pride. His dominant passion is his love 
of honor, and his sole pursuit exaltation in the world. 
His Divine gifts are his worldly capital, and he lays 
them out for the world's rewards. He is not like 
Elijah, jealous for the Lord God of Hosts, and con- 
tent to be fed by the ravens in the desert if the honor 
of God be vindicated and upheld. He is jealous 
alone of his own renown, and willing to sacrifice his 
duty for his gain ; and though he knows the empti- 
ness of human greatness, though he has seen the 
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mightiest monarchies decay and read the epitaph on 
all their tombs, though from the top of Pisgah the 
world itself has rolled before him in a fading show, 
and left him to moralize alone upon its grave ; yet 
his avarice is his master passion still, and for the 
merest shred of this vanishing splendour he barters 
the everlasting prospects of his soul. Nay, he does 
not even barter these : he is too selfish even for that. 
His very religion takes the form of avarice. He wants 
to share in the glories of the future as well as in the 
passing gains of the present. All his aspirations ter- 
minate in self; and when the grandest vision that 
ever passed before a mortal's sight is presented to 
him, a vision which might well absorb every thought 
of self in its own exceeding and overwhelming 
grandeur, his own dark figure becomes the centre of 
the scene, and its glory only wakens up the sordid 
cry — " Let me die the death of the righteous, and let 
my last end be like his.'* 

II. — His unworldly calling contrasted with his 

worldly spirit. 

* 

If any human calling might he reckoned unworldly, 
it was the calling of a prophet His business was 
altogether spiritual. It was to declare the everlasting 
law of God amidst the variable life of nations and of 
men ; to denounce the transgression of that law with 
uncompromising fidelity ; to point out its application 
to the general circumstances as well as the particular 
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crises of society ; to counsel nations ; to rebuke 
kings ; to be the witness of God to all men ; 
and the stern preacher of eternal things amidst 
the degrading follies and vanities of the world. A 
wonderful position, indeed, was the prophet' Sw There 
he stood in the midst of his nation ; one with it yet 
superior to it, and independent of it, and oftentimes 
opposed to it ; sometimes a threatener, sometimes 
a comforter, always a friend ; kings bowing down in 
the "plain presence of his dignity," and priests 
cowering in their robes and mitres beneath the 
simple grandeur of his priestless power, "known 
of all men," and distinguished by this, that where- 
ever truth was, and right and God, there was he 
in an undaunted might,, with a heart like adamant, 
and a face like flint ; espousing their lonely cause 
against proud hierarchies, and insulting kings — the 
faithful exponent of the Will of Heaven, and the 
fearless vindicator of the Supremacy of the Most High, 
With such an unworldly calling as this, it is but 
natural that we should expect to find its possessors 
unworldly men — men exhibiting in their own lives the 
unworldly aims which they inculcated on others, and 
the unworldly hopes which it was their business to 
commend. And for the most part our expectations are 
fully realized. All the prophets were unworldly in 
their life, no less than in their teachings. Look 
at Moses, for instance, the man whom Balaam 
was invited to oppose. There is no seeking after the 
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rewards of divination by him. One cannot imagine 
such a deputation being sent to him as that which 
was despatched to his rival. What lofty scorn would 
have mounted to his brow had any potentate 
ventured to address him with the tempting message, 
" Come, and I will promote thee unto great honour 1'*^ 
" Honour ?" he would have said, " What has the 
prophet of the Most High God to do with honour ? 
Duty is the only word I recognize; and if duty bid, I 
would leave a palace and wander in a wilderness, 
and lay my boaes in a desert cave.'* And did he not 
do it } Had he not given up the palace of Pharaoh 
at the command of duty } Had he not wandered for 
years in that wilderness at the same command ? 
And was he not prepared to leave his bones in that 
desert land, and see another enter upon his reward, 
and count it reward enough to have done his duty 
to his country, and his God } Yes, thank heaven, 
he was no Balaam. If he had been, Israel had never 
entered the promised land at all ; but like a greater 
than he, he laid his life upon the altar of devotion, 
and had this for the epitaph on his mountain 
sepulchre — " He saved others, himself he' could not 
save." And there have been men since his day, 
who have had the true prophet heart, men who have 
despised the gains and bribes of the world, and have 
counted the possession of a Divine soul to be greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt — men who 
lived not by bread alone, but who counted the life 
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more than the meat, and spurning the riches tha 
would turn them aside, went on to their great and 
magnificent destiny — men who spent their lofty 
powers for the good of their fellows and the glory of 
their God ; amid poverty and scorn pursued their 
lonely way to immortality, and were willing to be 
poor, unfriended, and despised, if they might but 
confer a blessing on their species, and leave the world 
better than they found it. And the apostle gives us 
a list of noble souls like these — a list to which Time 
has added many another brilliant name, since his 
own great name was added in his blood. *' They were 
stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were 
slain with the sword : they wandered about in sheep- 
skins and goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented, they wandered in deserts and in mountains, 
and in dens and caves of the earth, of whom the 
world was not worthy." But Balaam was none of 
these. A solitary self-seeker, who cared not for the 
cause of God and truth, who degraded his sacred 
office to a trade, and prostituted his Divine gifts for 
gold, who never wished that right might triumph, or 
truth prevail, and who only prayed when his wishes 
were purest, that he might be saved in the universal 
wreck. His unworldly calling was in strange contrast 
with his worldly nature. Teaching what was best, he 
followed what was worst, and exhibited to the world 
the singular union of the heavenliest of offices, with 
the earthUest of lives. 
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How unlike the patriarch Job, who, though his 
calling was a worldly one, merely to be a possessor 
of the world's wealth and distinction, yet made it all 
unworldly by an unworldly soul, insomuch that even 
" God testified of his gifts," and " he being dead yet 
speaketh ; '' while this man, with the highest of all 
callings, in perpetual intercourse with better things, — 
the prophet of God, contemplating God's character 
and delivering His will, was yet so worldly in heart 
and life that his history is presented as an eternal 
warning to all who may be like him in light and 
privilege, that they be not like him in character and 
life. So true is it, my brethren, that the calling has 
little to do with the man, A worldly calling may be 
made unworldly by the spirit in which it is held and 
the end for which it is pursued, while the highest 
calling — ^the ministry of the truth and the service of 
God — may be rendered worldly in the worst sense, if 
held for objects inferior to themselves. Your calling, 
my friend, may be a worldly one. No matter. If 
your heart be unworldly it may become the path of 
your soul to heaven ; but if your heart be worldly, no 
matter how unworldly your calling be, it will be only 
the path to a sinner's doom. 

in. Balaam's strenuous but impotent efforts to 
reconcile these two irreconcileable things. 

We need not go over them again. We traced 
them fully in the course of our introduction. 
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We showed you how he tried to make his duty and 
his interest combine, even succeeding so far as to 
obtain the permission to go in the direction in which 
his inclinations pointed. But he wanted to do what 
the Divine Word assures us never can be done — to 
serve God and himself as well. And at last, find- 
ing that both these objects could not be com- 
passed ; feeling in his heart that void of dissatis- 
faction which conflicting interests always create ; 
unable to part with the lower because he likes it, and 
unwilling to relinquish the higher because he knows 
that it is best ; he finds refuge at last in an ejacu- 
latory prayer, which asks God to give what he is not 
willing to earn, turning the holy ordinance of prayer 
into a refuge for his base, mean-spirited soul — 
" Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his." He will do nothing for himself, 
and so he asks God to do something for him. He 
will not act, and so he prays. He does not ask God 
to help him to live, but only to help him to die. 
It is not goodness that he prays for — a true life, but 
safety — a comfortable death. It is himself he is 
thinking of — not of duty, not of righteousness, not 
of God ; only of self. He does not desire to be 
righteous, but only to be like the righteous ; to enjoy 
his end without running his race. A mean prayer, as 
we said just now ; a base prayer ; a prayer such as 
no true man ever uttered ; such as the true God 
could not answer without being false to His universe 
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and Himself. For prayer, brethren, is not the utter- 
ance of spiritual selfishness. It is a mean soul whose 
eye is fixed upon itself when it prays. Prayer is the 
fellowship of the heart with God — communion with 
truth, purity, goodness, gentleness, nobleness, love — 
all moral excellence and spiritual beauty, which are 
only other terms for God ; and the soul that has vital 
fellowship with Him aspires to them because they 
are His, always seeks them, and communes with them 
everywhere, so that its whole life becomes one long 
supplication, and the prayer and the answer to it is in 
every pure, and purer act But to pray only for the 
reward of nobleness, having no desire to be noble, and 
no communion with those who are noble ; to ask 
merely to be slipped into heaven at the last by the 
clemency of God, without hope or wish or faintest 
thought of that God-like nature which wants no 
heaven but the heaven of its own pure, perfect mind : 
this is the resort of the grovelling and the base, who 
do not know what prayer is, nor what life is, nor 
what death is, nor what God is, nor anything else, 
except what selfishness is — their heaven in this world 
and their hell in the next God does not answer such 
a prayer, for the simple reason that it is not prayer. 
He cannot answer it because it is not like Himself. 
He did not inspire it, and only what He inspires He 
answers. It did not come from Him, and it cannot 
rise to Him. It was not the voice of His Spirit in 
the heart It was not the utterance of His will. 
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It was not the revelation of His mind. It 
was not the " intercession " which He makes *' within 
us." It was the voice of the man, and not of God in 
the man. Hence it does not appeal to Him. It 
awakens no response. It touches no Divine sym- 
pathy. It has no agreement with the Divine thought. 
It is prayer offered to an idol which the man's own 
heart has fashioned. The god it supplicates is an 
unknown god — a god who has no existence except in 
the depraved imagination of the man. Only to a 
Supreme selfishness could such a petition be ad- 
dressed, and the man who offers it is in the direst 
sense "a stranger from the covenants of promise, 
having no hope and without God in the world." 

It seems to me that in the hands of some men 
prayer becomes the meanest thing in the world. 
That which is the purest exercise of the pure soul — 
the life of God aspiring for more life and purer — is 
changed by their selfishness into a sordid self-seeking, 
and becomes the basest employment in their base- 
bom lives. To utter a feeble prayer, like Balaam, 
only when the fancy is being regaled and the feelings 
excited by some delineation of religion's blessedness, 
and even then to be thinking of that blessedness only, 
and not exulting in the triumph of Righteousness, 
which is the glory of God ; this is the meanest exer- 
cise of a mean spirit, which has crawled to the base 
of God's stainless altar, to erect its reptile crest 
among the worshippers ; and permitted to appear in 
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the saintly throng, that their shuddering recoil from its 
desecrating presence might prove the purity which its 
touch would destroy. 

Brethren, depend not on prayer, unless it be the 
utterance of a life which is a living prayer. The law 
of God's spiritual kingdom is as fixed and changeless 
as the laws of nature, and no mere wish or prayer can 
alter the course of immutable law. And I would seek 
to impress the lesson of our text upon all your hearts, 
for there are hundreds in this land who have no more 
ground than Balaam had for their hope of a final en- 
trance into heaven. They desire to be numbered with 
the people of God there, but they are not numbered 
with His people here. They hope to enter into the joy 
of the Lord, but they do not engage in the service of 
the Lord. They pray that they may die the death of 
the righteous, and that their last end may be like 
his ; but they do not live the life of the righteous and 
their whole career is unlike his. They think that by 
some dispensation God will remit the punishment of 
their sin, and that by some mysterious process after 
death, he will meeten them for the inheritance of the 
saints in light, and so both interests will have been 
combined in their history. I solemnly tell them 
that their hope is a delusion, and their prayer 
grounded on a mistake. The death of the righteous 
can belong to none but the righteous. If your career 
is not like his, your close cannot be. To begin and 
continue like him is the only way to end like him. 
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" God will render to every man according to his deeds, 
to them who, by patient continuance in well doing, 
seek for glory, honour, and immortality, eternal 
life. But unto them that do not obey the truth, but 
obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, tribula- 
tion and anguish upon every soul of man that doeth 
evil/' And there is no deviation from that law ; it 
cannot be evaded, it cannot be repealed, it cannot be 
suspended, it cannot be modified, it must have its 
course, for it is the exponent of the changeless 
character of God. There may be the resemblance of 
a righteous man's death. The worst of characters 
sometimes have that. Not seldom indeed is there 
calmness and strength in the death of the wicked ; 
and we have heard it said of the vilest of men, " his 
end was peace." And on the contrary, good men 
sometimes die amidst fear and tumult — their sun goes 
down in cloud and storm, and the perplexed and 
baffled spectator is left to ask, " how dieth the wise 
man } even as the fool ; " but these are only the 
outward circumstances of death, its scenery and 
surroundings ; the great realities are hidden from our 
view ; and the real difference between the two is 
infinite. Balaam, at any rate, did not even enjoy the 
outward semblance ; his end was not serene and 
calm, his sun did not set in golden glory ; he fell by 
the swords of the very people whom he sought to 
curse, and ended his false and faithless life by fight- 
ing against Israel, and fighting against God. 
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thi* ^qAA ever saw died in the dark — "Jesus 
Christ the righteous/' Oh, that death! it was 
the death of a righteous Man, of a man who 
had no sin and knew no sin ; and yet it was a death 
of surpassing grief, and ignominy, and pain ; 
not like the death of a righteous man ; for the world 
j^nashed its teeth upon Him as if He had been a 
criminal, and both heaven and earth seemed to treat 
him as an outcast and undone. But oh ! He was a 
righteous Man, and this was the explanation of it. 
" He was made sin for us who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in Him.'' 
No life of righteousness had been possible to us, 
without the death of that righteous Man, but since 
** He has died unto sin," we may "live unto 
UoU," — live like Him, inspired with a principle of 
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eternal righteousness, and through that death and 
its sanctifying influence we may die like Him — 
full of patience, courage, faith, devotion — in pain, it 
may be — in darkness, it may be, but still safe, 
acceptable, and blest ; and thus in the truest sense 
of all we may die " the death of the righteous " — 
the death of Christ, and " our last end may be like 
His." 
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Opinions of the Press, 

There is a good deal of ambition about this poem, no lack of ability, and 
much real thought. Its scope is nothing less than that of a divine epic, having 
for its subject the work of the Incarnate Son, beginning with His birth, and 
ending with His Session at the Right Hand of the Father. In our mind its 
special merit lies in its thorough realization of the personality of the Evil One, 
and the conflict of the Incarnate Son with him, which it brings out with 
genuine power, as a reality, and not merely as a kind of dramatic property 
brought out to serve a poetic turn. The scene in which Satan tempts our Lord 
on the Thursday night in Gethsemane is really finely conceived, and the Satanic 
ingenuity of the Devil's pleadings is very striking. We cannot pledge ourselves 
for every word of the poem, but so far as we have seen, the analogy of the faith, 
and sound scriptural exegesis, are both preserved throughout. That the poetic 
fire scarcely glows in proportion to the dignity of the subject is not saying much 
in disparagement of the work. And it is the only criticism we feel called upon 
to make. — Literary Churchman. 

To sing of Heaven and Hell, of the Angelic Hosts, and of the Armies of 
Satan, of the Agony in the Garden, the Judgment Seat, the Cross, the Resur- 
rection, the Ascension, in a tone of reverent piety, with language sometimes 
rising almost to the sul)lime and rarely sinking to the commonplace, is no small 
achievement. As a specimen of Mr. Boulding's powers we give the striking 
passage, descriptive of Satan beholding our Lord's resurrection. Few could 
have ventui-d to describe such a scene, still fewer could have done so without 
a violation . f good taste, or a shock to religious feeling. — John Bull. 

Mr. Boulding maintains throughout the poem an elevated style, and, had we 
space, we could quote many highly poetical passages. Athenceuni. 

The poem indicates a considerable amount of sustained power, and no little 
poetic faculty. Our author knows well the use of words, and well does he 
make them aid in the expression of his conception. The poem contains pass- 
ages of no little beauty. It might very well be termed a poetical commentary 
on the Evangelists. — Literary World. 

There is about the poem considerable ability, no lack of thought, sometimes 
nobly expressed. The fearful struggle in the Garden of Gethsemane — the 
bitter agony, the terrible vision of sin, and the subtle temptation of Satan, — 
are all powerfully expressed. The trial scene, also, where Pilate knowingly, 
albeit unwillingly, condemns the innocent Prisoner, is very finely conceived, and 
the conflict between the good and evil in the Governor's mind is forcibly pour- 
irayed. The book is one which should bring its author fame amongst men 
who care for something better than the ephemeral productions of the hour. — 
Derby Alercury. 
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